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HAROLD BAUER 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








New York. 





Mrs. RATCL IF F E CAPERTON, 


Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 


New York, 138 Fifth Avenue; Philadelphia, 408 
| 


South 18th Street Summer residence, Dresden, 
Germany 

“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is my only representa- 
tive, and I advise all pupils desiring to study with 
me to be prepared by her 


Dresden. lanstrasse 1 G. B. LAMPERTI. 


ALBEI <TO LAURENCE 
East 18th Street, New York. 
The voice formed and developed; the art of sing- 
ing taught; method after the purest Italian schools; 
a bad voice made good, true and beautiful 









HENRY T. FLECK, 

Conductor Haarlem Philharmonic Society of the 
City of New Yor 

Address Normal College, New York 

Miss NORA MAYNARD GREEN, 
VOCAL TEACHER 

Studi 303 Fifth Avenue, New York 





MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONI 
Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
Carnegie Hall, Room 837. 
Mail address 1s Washington Terrace, New York. 


GEORGE M. GREENE, 


Voice Culture and Artistic Singing 
Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 
Studi 489 Fifth \ € Mondays and Thursdays. 
Residence and add: 
434 We est 23d Street, New York. 





€ 


Mr. C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 


(Church of the Holy Communion). Organ les- 
so”s atid practice given on one of Roosevelt's finest 
instruments Specia ivantages for the study of 
church music and the training of boys’ voices. 

Address 9 \ Street, New York 


TOM KARL 


Head of \ 1 Depar nt The American 
Institute of Applied \ 12 West Fifty 
ninth Street, New \Y k Permanent Stud 
Also CONCERTS I RECITALS 
Miss MAR FIDI BURT 
\ r and ee 
New M S STAFF, Ear 
k 
M ( ae ont 
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Mar 
M e in 
NI YO! I \KLYN 
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et 
E. H. LOCKHART Bass-Baritone. 
Studio East enty-third street, New 
York. Voices kly aced and developed. Spe- 
cial work g t ntrol Ihe Art of 
Singing taught ‘ d used in the old Italian 
schoo Or ( ir Concert, Opera 


DUDLI Y BUCK, JR 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


Carnegie Hall, New York City 


HOWARD BROCKWAY, 


COMPOSER-PIANIST. 


Pupils received in ¢ position, Harmony, Piano 
and Sor Interpretation 
Studi 817-818 Carnegie Hall, New York 
W2 AL R HENRY HALL, 
Conductor rat Society, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Organist and ( aster St. James’ Church, 
N York 
For tern for ting, address St. James’ 
Church, Mad nA i zist St., New York 


MME. LOUIS] INKEL, 
SCHOOL OF VOCAL MUSIC. 
Fifth Avenue, New York 





MORRIS PIANO SCHOOI 











Vest 8ist Street, New York 
LUCILLE SMITH 1ORRIS, concert pianis 


and teacher of t id theor director. 1" 
a Wm, Sherw nd Mrs. A. M. Virgil; certit 

teacher of the Virg ( er Method of Tect 
Private and daily ass instruction 


RICHARD page LD, 


Concert ‘ larmonic Society 
NSTRUCTION 
208 East ¢ ~ et, New York 
Mr. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
se Ne ear n San 
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ing , 
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ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
VOCAL CULTURE 
172 West 7oth Street, New York 


Mr. AND Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Home Studi East 62d Street, N York 


LENA DORIA DEVINI 


VOCAL INSTRU¢ 


Represent 


of e met ( {t f 
FRANCESCO AMPERT 


36 bif enue N Y ork 


| Miss FANNIE HIRSCH 


CONCERT ND RATORIO 
DRAMATIC SOPRAN( Ste Ha r 
“Niagara East 87th St New York 
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BASSO 
Management HENRY WOLFSOHN, 
| 31 East th Street 
ADOLF GLOSE, 
Pianist, Accompanist and Musica! Director 
Pian instruction 
Address: 347 West 23d Street, New York 
HUGO TROETSCHI 
Organist Schermerhorn 5St ne Church 
Instructios | O I 
Org Lessons t ? a al 
R c ( 
Residence R84 Bainbridge S I N. ¥ 
WALTER L tRT, 
M al Lectures tals 
Instruation {1 Har i Song 
72 Lawrence N 
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PIANO INSTRUCTION 
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NEW YORK. 


BOSTON. 





BOSTON. 








BVA B. DEMING 
School of Sight Singing, . . . 

Ear Training and Choral Music. 

The most advanced Kuropean and original methods 
taught privately and in class. 
Students learn to read difficult music from the staff 
notation with perfect ease. 
Special Courses of Instruction to Vocalists, Instru- 
mentalists and Children. Normal Classes for Teachers. 
Send for circular. Special Course by Correspondence. 
School opens September 18. Classes begin October 7, 


402-3 Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 


MME. EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM 


The Celebrated Prima Donna. 

Vocal Instruction—Opera, Concert and Oratorio. 
The Rutland, 

260 West s7th Street, New York. 


Mendelssohn Hall, 


113 to 119 West 40th St., 
Between Broadway and Sixth Ave., NEW YORK. 


Te Rent for 
First-Class Entertainments 
Only. 
Used by the Kneisel and Kaltenborn Quartettes, 
De Pachmann, Hambourg, Dohnanyi, 


Bispham, Guilmant, Butt, Grossmith 
and many other artists. 


Apply to FRANK H. PRESBY, Agent, 
25 West 23d Street. 


A. J. GOODRICH, 

Personal or Correspondence Lessons in 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Composition, Or- 
chestration and Practical Musicianship. 


Author of “Analytical Harmony,” “Theory o 
Interpretation,” “Complete Music Analysis,’ Gyan 
thetic Counterpoint, " “New Method of Memoriz- 
ing.” ‘Carvel Court,” 114th street and 

St. Nicholas avenue, New Y 


WILLIAM A. 


Wegelel 


TENOR. 


Concert aad Oratorio. 
Vocal Instruction. 


800 Carnegie Hall 


New York 











ork. 





Mrs. W. E. BEARDSLEY, 


Instruction—Piano. 


Studio: Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn, New York. 





W. A. WHITE. 
Positive Pitch, Harmony, Ear Training. 
Clavier Hall, 


11 West Twenty-second St.. New York. 


S.G.PRATT 


Principal West End Private School of Music. 


176 West 86th Street, New York. 


Accepts an he a for Chopin Analytical 
Recitals and the famous Concert- Lecture 
E SOUL OF A SONG.” 


Hildegard HOFFMANN, Soprano. 


Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals. 


498 3d Street, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 








Telephone 


year. 


CLARA E. MUNGER, 


TEACHER OF SINGING, 
2a Park Street, Boston. 





Mme. EDWARDS, 


Voice Culture. 
Steinert Hall, 


PRISCILLA ' WHITE, 
VOCAL TEACHER. 
_ Pierce Bui Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


Mrs. Charlies R. Adams, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. 
872 Boylston Street. Boston, Mass. 


JOHN JEWETT TURNER, 


Teacher of Singing. 
372 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


MISS AAGOT LUNDE, 
Contralto, 
Trinity Court, Boston, Mass. 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, 


VOCAL TEACHER, 
1s9 Tremont "Street, 
Boston, Mass. 








Baritone. 








Bruce W. HosBss, 


Teacher of Breathing and Tone Production. 


Tenor Soloist. 
Studio: 153 Tremont St., Boston 


CAROLINE SHEPARD, 


Soprano. Concert. Oratorio. 
Direction: Henry Wolfsohn, New York. 
Boston address: 38 Steinert Hall. 


Mme. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


MME. SARGENT GOODELLE, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 

305 Huntington Chambers, 
Huntington Avenue, 


Mr. EVERETT E. TRUETTE, 
Organ, Harmony and Piano. 


Large three manual organ in studio. 
218 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Miss EDITH E. TORREY, 


Dramatic Soprano. 


Concerts, Oratorio, Song Recitals. 
164 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Back Bay 1089-5. 


Faelten Pianoforte School, 
Cari Paeiten, Rivet. 


ULL PROFESSIONAL Cocman, including 
Sight mg > Harmony, Transposition, 
Technique, Lectures, Observation Lessons 
and Pr vet Pianoforte pote $165 per 

* 4 Complete Musical Education 











Boston 

















Mrs. ANNE GILBRETH CROSS, 
TEACHER OF THE PIANOFORTE, 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, 
Boston, Mass. 


Boston. 








H. J. STEWART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
Pianoforte, Organ, Harmony and Composition. 
Studio: Steinert Hall, Boston, Mass. 


MAY SLEEPER RUGGLES, 
Contralto Soloist. 


Pupils received at Studio in Trinity Court (175 
Dartmouth Street), Boston, Mass. 
Residence: Newton, Mass. 








MR. FRANK MORSE 
and Assisting Teachers. 
Vocal Training for Soloists and Teachers. 
30 and 82 Steinert Hall. 
162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


MISS MARIE L EVERETT, 


Teacher of Singing. 

Holds a recent DIPLOME SUPERIEUR from Ma- 
dame Marchesi, Paris. 

The Copley, Copley Square, Boston. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


LUIGI von KUNITS, 


VIOLINIST. 
Concertmaster Pittsburg Orchestra, 
ittsburg, 


FREDERICK MAXSON, 
813 North 17th Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
Specialty: Instruction in Organ Playing for 
Church and Concert. 


KATHRYN C. McGUCKIN, 


CONTRALTO. 
Wrightman Building, 
1524 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 











Pa. 








Pa. 


California. 


ROSCOE WARREN LUCY, — 
PIANIST. 
Hotel Beresford, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


MISS JESSIE FOSTER, 


LYRIC SOPRANO. 
Engagements accepted for concerts, church, pri- 
vate musicales, 
Vocal Studio. 


H. B. PASMORE, 


Teacher of Singing, 
Thursdays, s73 Fifteenth Street, Oakland. 
Private Studio: 
1424 Washington Street, San Francisco, Ca! 


Studio: 





c. 
1217 Webster Street, Oakland, Cal. 








CALIFORNIA 


Conservatory of Music, 


OTTO BENDIX, Director. 


1416 CALIFORNIA STREET, 
San Francisco, CAL. 


J. W. PARSON PRICE. 


VOICE CULTURE AND ART OF SINGING. 

10 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 
“I can confidently state that Mr. Parson Price’s 
knowledge ot the voice, both male and female, 
and his style of singing, entitle him to a high 
rank among teachers.”—Manvet Garcta. 


WIRTZ PIANO SCHOOL. 


Private Lessons Supplemented by Class Work 





Lectures and Recitals. 120 West 124th st. 


London, E. ngland. — 


CH EVALIER GEORG 
LIEBLING, 


COURT PIANIST. 

Engagements accepted for recitals and concerts. 
Professor at the Guildhall School of Music. Ad 
vanced pupils specially prepared for recitals and 
concerts, privately or in class. 

Address 6 F, Hyde Park Mansions, London, W. 


Mme. MORIANI. 


Private Academy for Voice Training 
and School for O 
Complete Training for Voice, 
and the Different Répertoires. 
Special Classes for Gentlemen = each 
Monday and Thursday from 5 to 
me. Moriani will continue Sor” Les 
sons from July 1st to October on the 
Continent, thus affording change of air. 
French Diction and Acting with Mr. 
Vermandele, who has taught her pupils 
in Belgium for fourteen years. 
For terms and particulars write to the Secretary 
of Madame Mortamt’s School, St. Ermin’s Hotel, 


Westminster, London, England. 


MARIE WITHROW, 


VOICE PRODUCTION, 
& New Rond Street. London 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 


Academy for the Higher Development of 
Pianoforte Playing. 
2 Clifton Gardens, Maida Vale 


RENE PAPIN, 


Authorized Representative of the Yersin Method of 
French Diction 
7 Dorset Square N. W., London 
(Near Baker street station). 


EDOUARD DAREWSKI, 


Professor of Singing. 

Percy House, Randolph Rd.. Maida Vale, London 
Paderewski writing in March, 1808, says: “I 
know your remarkable qualities both as « anew 
and as a vocal teacher, and especially your met 
which & TTAL IAN IN THE BEST SENSE “OF 
THE WORD.” 





Style, 

















CANADA. 


The Mason & Risch Piano Co. 


32 King Street, West, TORONTO. 

Manufacturers of HIGH GRADE PIANOS and 

sole agents for CHICKERING PIANOS. 
VOCALIONS and PIANOLAS. 


ONTARID 224 Ontario Conservatory of Music 


WHITBY. ONT. CANADA, 
LADIES’ ent | highest facilities in Music, Art, 
Literature, Elocution, &c. 
COLLEGE Send for calendar to 
Rev. J. J. HARE, Ph. D., Principal. 
O. HEYWOOD WINTERS, 
Vocal Teacher, Choir Director. 
Raritone Soloist. Pupils placed in paid choir 


Musicales and Recitals Monthly. 
8 East 23d Street, New York. 
Rooms 5, 6 and 7. 





Stud:os: 


EL IZABETH WELLER, 
ACCOMPANIST. 
Address: The Winchester, 
400 West Fifty-seventh street, New York 








HEINRICH SCHUECKER, 


HARPIST. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


Symphony Hall, Boston, Mass. 


CHARLES ALBION CLARK, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ and Harmony. 
149 Tremont Street, Boston. 





Miss ADAH CAMPBELL HUSSEY, 


Contralto. 


Oratorio, Concert. 


Address care Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, Mass. 





HG CLAVIER 


OFFERS RELIEF TO 


Positive Results are assured 
Claviers Rented and on Basy Terms. 


YOUR 
NEIGHBORS 


YOUR 





YOUR 


THE VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CO., ti West 224 St., NFW YORK. 


FROM THAT NERVE-WEARING 
PRACTICE THAT MAKES THEM 
FEEL THAT PIANO 
A NUISANCE 
DELIGHT. 


PLAYING IS 
INSTEAD OF A 


FROM THE WEAR THAT DE- 
PIANO PRECIATES ITS VALUE. 
FROM EXHAUSTIVE DEMANDS 
IN PAYING FOR LESSONS BY 
PURSE THE OLD WAY OF GETTING AT 
———— Ceeeore 
in this way and Time Saved. 
Send for I'lustrated Catalogue and Price List. 








any ROBIE 


Violiniste. 


Lately of Brussels and 
Royal Conservatory 
of Leipzig. 


York Sun. 
United States and Canad 


Mrs. CAROLINE B. micnoLs 


THE FADETTES OF BOSTON. 


America’s Greatest oe age of Women Players. 


“The woman's h 1} —New 
En tour October a9 to M go in 





Conductor. 
Ave., Boston. 





Per 





Concerts, Musicales, 
Instruction. 


Residence-Studio, 184 W, 
82d Street, NEW YORK. 


Mr. anp Mrs. H. CARLETON SLACK, 


Lyric Soprano. Bass-Baritone. 


Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 





Studio: 131 Tremont Street, Boston. 








Enroll for Classes 


Literature sent for the writing. 





Virgil Piano School. 





Free Lessons in Sight Reading, Ear Training, Time and Rhythm and Harmony’ 
2O WEST 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 
Mrs. A. M. VIRGIL, Director. 


Nov. I8=Nov. 25. 





A faulty technic, the prime 
cause of inartistic piano 
playing, is the natural 
consequence of the neglect 
of consistent and logical 
methods of teaching and 
practice. 


AN 


School of. 
Public Per 





Clavier Piano School 


formancezg, 





A. K. Viret, 
S M. Fasian, 
Teacher of 


Classes for Begin 
Write for weekly 





Clavier Pia 








| Ss. M. FABIAN. 


Clavier Gall, . 22D STREET, 


Recital Tickets. & ts 
Further particulars by addressing the Ws oe Oe 


1) WEST TWENTY-SECOND ST., N. Y. 


"! WeEsT 


Director. 





A. K. VIRGIL. 


Interpretation. 





ners. 


no School, 



































4. THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








oO” Productions of the present year are 
the finest we have ever offered, and 
eepresent both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical ex- 
amination of the musical 
profession and the public. 










4 CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 


ww, 


STERLING Fates 


High Standard of Construction. 
<a—DERBY, CONN. 


OTTO WISSNER, 


Artistic Pianos, 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 























New York, Newark, Jersey City, New Haven. 











JUST PUBLISHED! 


A y A R A * Opera in Three Acts by 


JOHN K. PAINE, 
Professor at Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


Vocal Score, Price $58.00. 


Breitkopf & Hartel, 
11 East 16th Street, - a 


AMY MURRAY'S 


*sEVENINGS OF 
SCOTTISH SONG.” 
Indorsed by Sir A. C. Mackenzie 


540 West 150th Street, 
NEW YORK. 





NEW YORK. 


GERARD-[HIERS 


VOCAL STUDIO, 
649 Leaington Avenue, NEW YORK,? 




















WEBER 
PIANOS 


T is my wish, and that of the Opera Company, that the 
Weber Piano shall be used at the Opera House next 
season as heretofore. The magnificent Concert Grands 

you sent us have more than confirmed the impression that 
in tone-quality, power, and carrying capacity the Weber 
has no superior in the world. The leading artists of the 
company have privately expressed to me their delight in 
the instruments furnished for their use, and it is the | 


unanimous verdict that for concert work, as well as for 
WEBER WAREROOMS, 


accompanying the voice in singing, the Weber Piano is 
108 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 











unequaled. 
MAURICE GRAU, 


The Metropolitan Opera House, New York 


266 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, 





—— 











‘ TOOT 


EMERSON PUAN. 


110 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 
A Plano adapted for Musicians, Teachers, Singers, Studios and Halls, “*"tsss."*° 


STEINERTONE. 


The Greatest of all Grand Pianofortes, 


THE STEINERTONE COMPANY, wanuractunens. 


Warerooms: Chickering Hall, 130 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Masons Hamlin 
PIANOS. 


Boston and New York:E. 



































Have You Sees rus New Sono. yy | SCHOOL FOR PIANOFORTE 
} BUBSUES.” | AND MUSICAL THEORY 
Published by BERENICE THOMPSON. Mas. CLARA A. KORN, Director, 


d Avenue S. W., Washington, D.C. , : 
ag Pa oe ms and program for sample copy, | 600 Springdale Ave., East Orange, N. J. 


136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
[ Pianist, Teacher, Lecturer. 
% e 9 Already engaged for enapnted opurees 


f Recitals in New 











TOUR JANUARY AND FEBRUARY. 
Now assigning lesson hours. Teachers’ Certificates granted on examination by Adelphi College. 


Peabody Conservatory of Music of Baltimore. 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director. 


The Great Musical Centre of the South. 


Staff of thirty eminent European and American 
Master... including 


Joha E. Barkworth, Cecilia Gaul, Ernest Hutcheson, 
Otis B. Boise, W. Ed. Heimendahl, Pietro Minetti, 
Edwin Farmer, J.C. Van Hulsteyn, Emmanuel Wad. 


GP" CIRCULARS MAILED ON APPLICATION 
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The Grand Old Man of the Piano. 


WONDER whether you w uld like 
to hear something about the 
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ed get tro € 
story of the recent Ischl 
tragedy. A bold undertaking 
and remembering various stories 
of the G. O. M rascibility 
before I set I he Centr 
Hotel I provided myself w 
i iit I ) s kn cs 
qaqa y il d ag 
y : 
I found Leschetizky wrapped 
in an old brown dressing gow ! slippe g 
in 1 l ng wre his writing pying a manu 
script \ elbow stood a tray bre t < es. N 
p » On the Paderews! 
1 score, and Rose Papillons 
etizky are scarce, and I am a poor hand 
itures. Imagine a face made up of d 
acteristics from the masks of Johanne 
Ibsen and Arthur S« venhauer My 
s beard. white. bus! id aggressive 
seard " 1eeks. on | hin s lips, on his eye 
rOWS nh ead Hy is a trick Ol raising tor an Instan 
every few minutes the two beards that serve him as eye 
rows. Then one’s impression changes to eyes. And what 
eves they are! S ll, keen, piercing f amazing fr 
ness and fire for a man of seventy-one year Brown, or 
blue, or grey? I don't know. His glances were like flasl 
of lightning. They wed f nd down 
came those bunches of beard 
From Tue Musica Courter, eh?” he asked, in Ger 
man. “I like that paper than Tt es n 
“Nc 1 very auspicious beginning I thought \loud 
I said I ne to find t, Meister, wl er 
Not a word of true nterrupted Les« y vehe 
mently I have already instructed my lawyers to proceed 
igainst the papers that printed those libels.” 
‘Would you mind telling me the true state of affairs 
“Certainly. This young Frenchman, this pupil of mine, 


Gaston Lherie, had been recommended by Saint-Saéns 
1 soon noticed that Lherie was eccentric. He was by no 


means my favorite pupil. I don’t like young men who wear 





tremendous hats that c ng scarfs like 





bibs and hair like the a tree Those are not 


the things that stamp one a great pianist. Lherie was 


never happier than when attracting attention Everyone 
stopped on the streets to stare after him. He was not 
' 1 ! } 


popular among his fellow pupils. I have one pupil, Miss 
Winnie Pyle, from Texas, who is probably the most beau 
tiful American girl I have ever seen—and I have seen many 
beautiful American girls. Lherie fell in love with Miss 
Pyl He told her so, but she would have none of him 
Everybody spoke of Lherie’s infatuation and his queer bi 

havior He went about mumbling and threatening that 
he would shoot himself. Finally summer came, and my 
wife and I went to Ischl. Miss Pyle spent her vacation in 
Halstatt, an hour or so from where we were. Some weekg 
ago Lherie visited us He spoke of going to Halstatt and 
proposing once more to Miss Pyle Against my advice he 
went. Witnesses of the meeting between the young persons 
say that Miss Pyle was very decisive in her final refusall 
of Lherie. She told him to keep away altogether. The 


same day I received a telegram from the girl saying “Lherie 
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I believe you are an old friend of Joachim, to ire 


you not? He is the dean of music here, you know 
‘ Yes, s I hear But | rn pp ed t ues and par 
: ties in mu They narrow and hamper art ] ’ 
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BERLIN, W., LINKSTRASSE I7. \ earned the transcription i nd wit t made the 


1 I sent my wife ter the A 4 In Dre ( I A 
1 hd 
] sf The vere ring ; re | R 
: xr : 1 4 ' L} we ) \ your y 1 7 LT “ 
\ Cal g ( hey y iv r re 
, “er “— , , 
Vv 1 < ao \ As tney pr a I & . I 
1 Ww \ ! ‘ 
p OY W 1 dead it t ) now B 
| J . 
ig cart i i J 
then you a king é y vile And R s 
N ens Of Why I Vi We were ke brotl 3 Ix hated 
s coming here in y or t er, and « npositions. I remember 
How do y t the g g Brahms in H g just after Rubinstein had 
ffair that reacl t Be apers ( stus Rt s ra w yeing pet 
¢ f ‘ 1 | * ) . t the Brah . 
\n enemy [ é it, a : I } 
\ es in B I know he O é gr ( I Hans,’ I shouted, ‘I’m no 
I f such di eanne B nsite i Wagnerite. But | ell you one 
neg i oe ‘ 1 < l 2 i | g I 


























I expected t y Paderews > n : , ‘ ' can put my fing 
I i d é en 1 pu S rv \ elcee f ‘ tter 
etter know ed Les y a s like R 
diplomatically. | \ 1 Le ed w g 
mile at me 1 not a B t 
Was Paderewski a great {| st whe P ne to “How many | eister 
7, y of . g 
Decidedly not he himse W t. His t Vie . Iw t 
\W rd (!'), | 1K c v ¢ ‘ i he 
he was a worker. He was as willing as I put Vo p ester y N : 
it Czerny, and kept him at Czerny for . nths 
Did you foresee his great success Ind I aan 
ne < be ure tt | g ut I w Der i ! ~ I U Iw on y s A gir 
conversation I had with Professor | ne night at ‘ iy t I had ten. She was bad 
concert of t r Vere n Vient He c l I t J 
never be mu er Paderew iad p d t - \ ’ ‘ ~ Pe ew 1] 
on that evening nswered give t e to » y ging Y . I os ging ‘ , 
get out int the I based y pre n cause you vays | e |} g t Or piar 
knowledge of his ambitior nd pr y I } w! ‘ re the has lt l bl 
edge of his character He is a wonderful judge of human N0tes." Quite content the g ¢ I 
nature He knows how to handle Pp pic he greatest ) ng Ww Tor 1 | yw T L 
diplomat among the pianists, not even excepting Franz n singing for me. ‘But I know nothing of the v ae | 
Liszt And before all things a man of noble character. protested. Without the loss of a moment she began t 
\ prince in his endship.” ng. She was bad. When sh finis! [ said You 
Of course you knew Liszt?” ee, singing is difficult Absolute pur ot tone re 
‘Intimately I knew him as a comparatively young 4!r 1. Now, why don’t you study piar That’s eas} 
man.” Eacl ibeled C. D. I ] u ‘ é dy 
Then yot I nember S eariy Sstruggies at- ig 5 © Sak earl Me I , tw ! 
tles ” pianis ty ve be e! Ta 1! 
‘Liszt never battled, and he never struggled; he cor Will wou tell me, meister, exactly of what the c 
quered. I well remember his concert in Vienna after his rated Leschetizky method 
first great Parisian successes. He was to play the pian Leschetizky tiptoed to the door, peered through the key 
part in Hummel’s Septet [he hall was crowded. On, hole, and turned the bolt and key hen he fastened th 
tl estrade sat Vienna’s highest aristocracy The six Windows, poked an umbrella up tl mney flue and I 
players were assembled on the platiorn e seventl down the blind He beckoned me to the piat 
Liszt, was missing After five minutes | me i My boy es I t 
strolled over to the estrade, and nversed nonchalantly 
with several princes and princesses of the Weu y . tw I 
The audience were aghast The six musicians were hor- Wé@Y cquiring knowledge to buy t | 
fied After ten minutes Liszt remembered that he had ™ L VCOURIE! r 10 cent to g 
to play. He walked slowly to the piano, sat down, and : Leschetizky thod now for $ en And 
surveyed his audience. Then he looked at the piano. On ! heard the grand 1 mar the piano play for over tw 
the rack stood the music Closing the book he threw it hours. Fifteen dollars the minute w buy le m ire 
under the piano. ‘What!’ cried the audience, ‘he would ™e. wit ull description t npre i 
play without notes? Impossible! What impudence!’ I! received from Leschetizky’s playing The class are 
Then Liszt removed the rack and threw that under the "OW forming. There are an unlimited number 
piano. Finally the performance began And such was les LEONA LIEB! 
Liszt’s power over his audience that before twenty lines = = 
had been played the house was in a turmoil of excitement, , Berlin Concerts. 
and at the close of the piece it rose at Liszt and cheered The second Nikisch concert was a t vement 
him to the echo. That was the first time an artist had over the first. Our good Philharmoniker vays spend 





played from memory at a Vienna concert.” four months of every summer in Scheveningen (Holland) 
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hard by the sea. There they make music daily, the sort 
of music that suits livers on the beach. They rollick 
through an overture or two, play and repeat Handel’s 
Largo or Gounod’s “Ave Maria,” and are not above 
ending a program with a tuneful waltz by Strauss. The 
poor fellows need recreation after their arduous season 
here, and they make the most of their summer by the 
sea. They return to Berlin high in spirits and lax in 
rhythm. For a week or so the fun continues at the 
popular concerts, under Father Rebiczek’s indulgent 
baton. Then along comes authoritative Mr. Nikisch from 
Leipsic, and with his iron will and firm beat he molds the 
orchestra into shape. This process was going on when 
we heard the first Philharmonic concert; at the second 
it was finished, and Nikisch had tuned and toned his in- 
strument to his liking. 

The Brahms Symphony in C minor was a superb per- 
formance. It would be hard to imagine a more suave 
and polished reading. Nikisch understands well how to 
smooth away rough edges and sharp corners, 

Curiously enough, some of the German critics petulantly 
cry out against this very suavity and polish. Notably Dr. 
Schmidt, of the Tageblatt, wants his Brahms with the edges 
unsmoothed and the angles unplaned. A beautiful Brahms 
is no Brahms to the erudite Berlin critics. Whence comes 
the tradition, might I ask, that Brahms must be ugly in 
order to be correct? His own performances were no cri- 
terion. Persons who frequently heard him play and con- 
duct his own works have told me that neither as a pianist 
nor as a leader did Brahms display the slightest interpre- 
tative ability. Some have even accused him of lack of mu- 
sical taste 

Far be it from me to pose as an arbiter in this vexed 
question. The Berlin critics must know, for do they not 
know everything? But I cannot refrain from suggesting 
that some of these gentlemen, who are so ardent in their 
propaganda for the works of Brahms, might win many 
more friends for him from among the general public if 
they assured us less eagerly and less constantly of our 
utter inability to understand the cryptic Hamburg master. 
Music that can never be understood might as well never 
be written. There is nothing that our modern public does 
not understand; there is much that it understands only too 
well. It is by seeking and presenting the beauty in an art 
work that we win for it general understanding and lasting 
appreciation. Admiration of ugliness is perversion, 

If Nikisch does not interpret Brahms properly, then 
there is no one in Berlin who can teach him. 


The audience was evidently of my opinion, for it 
showered applause on Nikisch and his band after the last 
movement. Both were forced to repeated acknowledg- 
ments. 

Nikisch is holding to his purpose of giving us one 
novelty at each concert. Last week the novelty was 
“Elaine and Launcelot,” symphonic ballad, based on the 
versified tale of the same name by Tennyson. 

Of the composer the program book said: “Anton Aver- 
kamp, born February 18, 1861, in Willige Langerok, 
Holland. Now living in Amsterdam, where he teaches 
singing and leads the ‘Klein Koor a Capella.’” 

Of our modern virtuosi we expect finger technic as a 
sine qua non; of our modern orchestral composers we 
expect technic in orchestration. Nearly all of them have 
it. We distinguish and rank them chiefly by the musical 
ideas for which the orchestral apparatus is set in motion. 

Averkamp’s musical ideas are pleasing, but not impor- 
tant. He lacks the power of characterization, the ability 
to suit the musical phrase to the word. That is a fatal 
defect in program music. To be sure a note informs us 
that “for those who do not wish a ‘program’ the poem 
need not exist.” That only makes matters worse, for 
if the music does not illustrate the poem then why give 
the piece its suggestive title? Precisely that is my ob- 
jection to the music. It might with equal propriety have 
been labeled “Calypso and Odyssey”; or “Heloise and 
Abelard’’® or “Adam and Eve”; or “Phzdria and Thais”; 
r “Paris and Helen.” 

Averkamp’s harmonization is Wagnerian. Whose is 
not, nowadays? The similarity was made even more evi- 
dent by a slip of good taste on the part of Nikisch. He 
followed the “Elaine” ballad immediately with the Pre- 
lude and Love Death from “Tristan and Isolde.” 

Ee & 

Ysaye was to have been the soloist at this concert. He 
fell ill at the public rehearsal, and left the platform after 
playing very badly two movements of Beethoven’s Vio- 
lin Concerto. Ysaye generally falls ill when he is ex- 
pected to play this work in Germany. We might almost 
exclaim with the comedian, “The first time it was an 
accident; the second time a coincidence; the third time a 
habit.” 

Fritz Kreisler was in town, and they asked him to play 
the Beethoven Concerto at the evening concert. Kreisler 
did not fall ill. He unpacked his fiddle, which he had 
hardly touched during a six months’ summer vacation, 
and without a rehearsal he faced a vast audience that had 


hitherto regarded the classical concerto as the sacred pri- 
vate property of Meister Joachim. Kreisler was aware 
that to the critics here every tone was heavy with tradi- 
tion, every measure hung with the cobwebs of convention 
But he played with courage and conviction, and it speaks 
well for his supreme musicianship and his personal mag- 
netism that he conquered both critics and public. He 
proved to us that a tone can be noble, yet sweet, and that 
breadth can be attained without scraping, and sincerity of 
expression without sawing. In cadenzas of his own 
Kreisler displayed some amazing technic. He was ap- 
plauded to the echo. 
et << 


Alma Stencel, a thirteen year old pianist from San Fran- 
cisco, gave a concert at Beethoven Hall, with the assistance 
of the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra. That in itself is a 
notable achievement for a child, but the wonder is height- 
ened when I add that Miss Alma played from memory 
Sauer’s comparatively new E minor Concerto, Liszt’s 
E flat Concerto, and a group of five difficult solo pieces. 
Truly, “esgiebt keine Kinder mehr” (there are no children 
nowadays), as a venerable auditor remarked after the 
diminutive pianist had crashed out the resounding octave 
finale of the Liszt Concerto. 

The little girl’s fingers are fleet and accurate, her tone is 
smooth and well shaded, her memory is unfailingly firm. 
Such defects as there were—for instance, occasional faulty 
phrasing and misuse of the pedal—it would be hardly fair 
to criticise. Discussion of a child’s playing must always 
remain purely relative. Miss Alma is so very musical that 
frequent hearings of great players and further assiduous 
study should quickly remedy the defects I have mentioned. 

Some older pianists might find it difficult to imitate the 
tender pathos with which the youthful virtuosa sang the 
Quasi Adagio from Liszt’s Concerto. In episodes of 
this nature she was surprisingly mature. A melodious 
Liszt-Mansfeldt transcription and Schumann’s serious F 
sharp Romanza revealed a nice appreciation of tonal 
values. In the romantic Sauer Concerto Miss Alma 
knew well how to contrast effectively the two movements 
named respectively Allegro patetico and Larghetto amo- 
roso, 

The audience, among whom America was well repre 
sented, applauded tirelessly, and after half a dozen re- 
calls compelled the future Carrefio to add an encore 

Not the least artistic virtue about Alma Stencel is her 
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and all great artists were born. Thus far no singer has ever known the possibilities of his voice in quality, volume 


or compass. The American Method is not taught outside the Chicago Studio. 
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utter freedom from affectation, a fault as common in pre- they deserve their renown. In ensemble, exactness and Frida Quehl, from Cologne, gave a concert at Beethoven 
cocious children as it is disagreeable. dignity they equal the best of our orchestras. If they Hall with the Philharmonic Orchestra. Bruch’s “Scottish 

Perhaps for this, as well as for her musical accomplish- had the elasticity of the Berlin Philharmonic players, and Fantasie’ and Vieuxtemps’ D minor Concerto formed a 
ments, praise is due Hugo Mansfeldt, of San Francisco, if Steinbach had some of the sensuousness of Nikisch severe test of her musical and technical powers. Miss 
the teacher of Alma Stencel but “ifs” are as odious in art as comparisons Quehl proved to be one of the most promising violin talents 


At the first concert there were performed Brahms’ C we have heard here for many a day. She has an unusually 


Se <= 


minor Symphony; Bach’s 


A minor Concerto, and Schu- voluminous tone, highly developed technic and temperament 


Hans von Biilow made the reputation of the Meiningen mann’s Fantaisie for violin and orchestra, op. 131, both in abundance. If anything, she has too much temperament. 


Orchestra, now led by Fritz Steinbach. Annually this pieces played by Joachim; 


a Rondino for wind instru At times it led her into slight exaggerations of sentiment 


excellent band comes here for a series of concerts at the ments, by Beethoven, and an overture to one of Gozzi’s and phrasing. Further finish in double stopping and artis 


Singakademie, and gradually it has won a large clientéle comedies, by Joachim. 


The Schumann, Beethoven and tic moderation would make Miss Quehl one of our best 


which looks out for a well filled house and indiscriminate Joachim numbers might well have been spared us. Joa- young female violinists 
enthusiasm. Not a little of the vogue enjoyed by the chim, the “king of the violin,” hardly gave a royal per- St ee 


Meiningen Orchestra is due to Joachim, who has always formance of Bach’s Concerto. His tone was uneven, his 
exerted his powerful influence in their favor. The con- intonation impure, and his technic inaccurate. By far the 
evening was the Brahms Sym 


nection with Joachim probably explains the preponder- best performance of the 
ance of Brahms on the programs of the four concerts. phony 


The “Meininger,” as they are called here, have come to I missed the second concert, but heard brilliant reports 
be regarded as model interpreters of Brahms. And well of the artistic piano playing of J. W. O. Voss, a young 


a a American, who scored a big triumph in Tschaikowsky’s 


ESTABLISHED 1867. 


Frederic Lamond gave his second Beethoven recital at 
Seethoven Hall, of course. Mr. Lamond is attracting mos! 
avorable critical attention with his thoughtful, musicianl 
readings. I could hear but one number, the “Diabell, 
Variations,” and the highest praise I know for Mr. La 
nond is to say that he made this hideous unmber almost 


earable 


popular B flat minor Concerto = = 
About the third concert I shall be able to tell you next 


Richard Buhlig, a Leschetizky pupil, made his first ap 


week. At the fourth Richard Strauss will conduct por- ee g epapcor A MP lat lg eP 
; ; 7 in titan @ pearance here. He has good fingers, he is musical, he has 
tions of his pera 7 tram acs > P . 99 


DR. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 


The Largest and Most Complete Institution of Musical 
Learning in America. 


temperament, and he looks like Paderewski. All of which 


ea & augurs well for his future. He should learn to caress the 


keys, rather than to stab them, however. An agreeable tone 


Wilhelm Ammermann, from Hamburg, came here to jis an important factor in a pianist’s future 
COLLEGE BUILDING, 202 MICHIGAN BLVD, wrest from Berlin’s reluctant critics the acknowledgment a <= 
; ; ; a capabl ynduc For this purpose he 
The finest structure in existence devoted exclusively to a that he is a capable conductor. or t purt — c : . 
: t the Singakademie I heard Juanita Broc ic 
Musical College. hired the Philharmonic Orchestra, and gave a concert at ss ga —e eard Juanita Brockmann (vio 


in), and Emerich Schreiner (singer) Miss Brockmann 


L ELOCU Beethoven Hall, with a program of works by Beethoven ‘ <g5° : ; 
OF or TION ” - 9 P i fairly finished piayer wit! warmt! I tone an¢ 
SCHOO . (“Egmont” Overture), Schumann, Mendelssohn, Wag ; : ‘ : ; S 
: , musical expression. Mr. Schreiner was far from finished 
ACTING, ORATORY, ner and Napravnik Herr Ammermann has _ been es : : 
. He will be, though, by the critics, I fear me 


ackn¢ y»wledged a capable 
LANGUAGES. this time he has returned t 
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ind Strauss 


conductor, and presumably by 
to Hamburg. Why the concert 


in Berlin, where we have 


HARMONICA. 


Weingartner, Muck, Nikisch Owing to the numerous requests for Lessons, 


ae ZIEGPELD, ee WILLIAM vals The Napravnik number, “The Demon,” proved to be in Mr LEOPOLD CODOWSKY 
BERNARD LISTEMANN, E. JACOBSOHN, teresting, nay, exciting. It is based on a poem, an Oriental | 
RUDOLPH GANZ, Ew aRLES GAUTHIER fa - -" 
HERMAN DEVRIES, legend, by Lermontoff. The music is strenuous, almost has decided to teach a limited number of 
HART CONWAY, Director School of Acting. fierce, and constitutes a most grateful bit of virtuosity for advanced Piano Students. 
Catalogue Mailed Free. a first-class orchestra. Avpress: Luitpold Strasse 20, BERLIN , W. 


HANNAH & HAMLIN Dissolved June Ist. 
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CABLE ADDRESS: LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE : WE WILL NEGOTIATE FOR ALL HIGH-CLASS ARTISTS. 


LINARK, CHICAGO. HARRISON 2266. 


CHICAGO ADVERTISEMENTS. 























CONCERT ALLEN SPEN ER, 
— ORGANIST. | | PIANIST. cl era, Recit 
_ Address: KIMBALL "HALL, CHICAGO. 
=e WALD "eae and KARLETON HACKETT, 








Wabash Ave., Teacher of Singing, 
CHICAGO. sesati Kimball Hall, Chicago. 
MARY PECK THOMSON, 
D. A. CLIPPINGER, SOPRANO, 


THE ART OF SINGING 








MRS. Ss. THEODORE 


WORCESTER, 


Address, 1402 Auditorium Tower, Chicago. P l/ANI Ss  @ e 
R. CAPOUL CUTTRISS WARDE, 


SINGING MASTER. 


The teacher of many prominent artists now before the public. Send for list. 


STUDIO: No. 911 Cable Building, Cor. Jackson and Wabash, CHICAGO. 














MRS. MARY HEALY MULLETTE, 


DRAMATIC MEZZO-SOPRANO, 











Conductor. : 620 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 
Author of “ The Development of the Singing Voice.” 
410 Kimball Hail, Chicago, Lil. HOWARD WELLS 
? 
EARL R. DRAKE, Pianist, 
VIOLIN VIRTUOSO. Kimball Hall, Chicago. 
Teacher. 
Studio: sos Handel Hall, Chicago. FREDERICK - 
Third Floor, JOSEPH ) saat 
Kimball Hall, Trio 
243 Wabash Ave., V | LI Concert Co. 
CHICAGO Orchestra. BARITONE, 


SEND FOR PROSPECTUS 





Chicago Auditorium Conservatory. 
CAROLYN LOUISE WILLARD, William A, 


PIANIST. Instruction, 
Pupil of Ernst Jedliczka, Bloomfield-Zeisler. WILLETT, BARITONE. 
Address: 4]64 Lake Avenue, Chicago. Address, Chicago Auditorium Conservatory. 


ELIZABETH BL AMERE,“™ ‘Soprano, oscan'saxxorn 


Direction: THE HAMLIN CO.; or 3242 ens mee Avenue, CHICAGO. 


MUSICAL KINDERGARTEN £08 tHe pianororte 


BY FANNIE CHURCH PARSONS. 
For full information concerning normal instruction or 
children’s class work, address 
MRS. PARSONS’ NORMAL, TRAINING SCHOOL, 
Handel Hall, CHICAGO, iLL. 


























ORATORIO, CONCERT, ee 
Address 638 Fine Arts Building, —————CHICAGO. 


,| Gottschalk Lyric SCHOO, Se oremene 


CATALOGUE MAILED ON APPLICATION 
L. G. GOTTSCHALK, Director. KIMBALL HALL, 243-253 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 














Chicago Auditorium Conservatory. 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, Director. ROY ARTHUR HUNT, Manager. 
"Phones: Harrison 1910 and 1736. Unsurpassed Faculty Teaching. 


ALI BRANCHES OF MUSIC. 
Stage Training, Elocution. Languages and the Fine Arts. SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY, 


KIMBALL HALL BUILDING, Wabash Avenue and Jackson Boulevard, ° omc Ago. 
THE LEADING SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART IN THE WEST. 
Among the fifty eminent instructors the following might be mentioned 
PIANO—JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, ViICTUR GARWVOD | Q«GAN—WILHELM MIUDELSCHULTE. 
ALLEN SPENCER, GERTRUDE MURDOUGH, | WOKIN—JAN VAN OORDT. 
HOWARD WELLS. CUMPO‘ITION—ADOLPH WEIDIG 
SINGING — KARLETON HACKETT, GLENN HALL, VivLUNCELLO—Jan KaLasand many others of equal 








HOLMES COWPER, RAGNA LINNE, MABEL Goop- prominence. 
Win, LOUISE BLISH. Catalogue mailed free. JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, Director. 











S ee THE MUSICAL SOURIEN. 











MILAN MUSIC. 


CORSO VENEZIA 65, MILAN, ITALY, ) 
October 26, 1901. § 
DELAIDE BORGHI-MAMO, a famous opera singer 
of bygone days, is dead. 

Under the impression that THe MusicaL CourRIeR 
would receive from another source an account of this cele 
brated singer’s death, I have not sent you this biograph- 
ical sketch sooner. 

Signora Adelaide Borghi-Mamo, who died at her villa 
near Bologna on September 28 last, had reached the ripe 

Id age of seventy-five, being born in the year 1826, on the 
gth day of August. 

The then celebrated tenor Donzelli, with true artistic 
intuition, was the first to discover the young girl’s beauty 
of voice and talent and to direct her early vocal studies, 
preparing her début in opera at Urbino in 1843, when 
Adelaide was only seventeen years of age. But it was 
later at Bologna that she realiy began her artistic career, 
which continued to be a succession of triumphs in all the 
capitals of Europe. 

After singing in the large theatre of San Carlo at Na- 
ples, the vouthful artist passed on to the Opéra des Ital- 
iens at Paris, where she remained four consecutive 
years, singing in company with Frezzolini, Grisi, Penco, 
Bosio, Mario, Tamberlik, Graziani and other celebrities of 
the day 

Some time after this the singer left the French capital 
for reasons of poor health. Later, in Italy, the grand 
opera houses all became rivals and vied with one another 
in securing the services of the singer whose fame was then 
spreading so rapidly, and in turn Adelaide Borghi-Mamo 
appeared at all the great opera houses of Italy—the Scala 
(Milan), the Regio (Turin), the Fenice (Venice), the San 
Carlo (Napies), the Pergola (Florence), the Carlo Felice 
(Genoa), &c. During the height of her career, from 1860 
to 1866, she sang at Bologna in the Comunale the operas 
“La Favorita’ and “Il Profeta” under the direction of 
Mariani. At the Brunetti in 1866 she sang the title role 
in the opera “Sapho,”’ arousing her audiences to un- 
bounded enthusiasm that must have been akin to frenzy. 

La Borghi-Mamo, with a phenomenal voice ranging 
from low fa-to high do, was one of those artists who could 
readily adapt herself to the requirements of such widely 
differing characters as the prima donna roles, for instance, 
in the operas of “Cenerentola,” ““Sonnambula,” “Faust,” 
Semiramide,” “Profeta,” “Otello,” “Sapho,” *Barbiere di 


Siviglia,” ‘“Favorita,”’ “Don Pasquale,” ‘Don Giovanni” 
nd “Anna Bolena.” 
How few such artists are to be found to-day! 
Borghi-Mamo also held the position of royal-imperial 
court singer at the principal courts of Europe. She had 
sung in the Burg Theatre at Vienna, at the marriage of 


Emperor Francis Joseph, and for Napoleon III. and Em- 





press Eugenie she sang every Sunday during her stay in 
Paris at the Royal Chapel in the Tuileries. Everywhere, 
at Madrid and Lisbon, at London the same as at St. 
Petersburg, Borghi-Mamo created the wildest enthusiasm 
with her glorious voice, and she was received with the 
greatest possible attention and distinguished honors by the 
reigning sovereigns, 

\mong the fifteen or more operas specially written for 
her may be mentioned the ‘Statua,” by Mercadante; 
“Marco Visconti,” Petrella; “Nina pazza per amore,” Cop- 
Halévy (produced at the Paris 
Félicien David, and an 


pola; “La Magicienne,’ 


Opéra in 1868); “Hercolanum,” 


opera by Pacini 

\delaide Borghi-Mamo has leit among her possessions 
. highly prized and valuable album containing original ro- 
manees and melodies inscribed and dedicated to her by 
Rossini, Mercadante, Halévy, Auber, Pacini, Coppola and 
Eslavo Verdi; also autographs and sketches by Domenico 
Morelli, Vertunni, Falcinieri, Chieviski, Blaize, Meis- 
sonier, Carelli, Rocco, Duclere and others. 

Besides having been a celebrated artist, a brilliant oper- 
atic star, Borghi-Mamo leaves a reputation for charitable 
deeds in various directions, for which her memory will be 
cherished, honored and revered by many a grateful soul. 


’ 
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King Vittorio Emanuele III. and Queen Helen, during 
their recent visit to Milan, inspected, among other places, 
he “Casa dei Musicisti,” erected and endowed by Verdi, 
nd in which is the tomb of the immortal master 

rhe royal couple was there received by the committee 

charge, consisting of the Signori Negri, Ricordi, Laba 
lini, Carnelli, Campanari, Boito and others. Among the 
ompany present were also many celebrities, theatrical 
and musical. 

\fter remaining for some time at the tomb of Verdi in 
deep and devout meditation, their Royal Majesties then 
repaired. to the grand concert room (salone) on the floor 
above the King 
Ricordi and Queen Helen by the Senatore Negri. 





‘companied by the Commendatore Giulio 
In the 


concert room the party was addressed by the president, 


Signor Negri, who spoke briefly on the merits and char- 
acter of the “Grand Old Man,” the great composer Verdi; 


of his lofty ideals, his patriotism, his benefactions, &c., 
concluding by calling attention to the little Verdi Mu- 
seum, now annexed to the salone, and for cheers, which 
were heartily given, with “Viva il Re, Viva Savoia, Viva 
la Regina!” After which the company betook themselves 
to the interesting little museum of Verdi relics—first, how- 
ever, recording their respective names in a special register 
ior visitors. 
Sst & 

Apropos of Verdi—a number of letters written by the 
great composer of “Aida” are about to be published at 
Sologna. Thirty years ago, when the poet Ghislanzoni 
was engaged upon the libretto of “Aida,” Verdi wrote him 
these letters. They are said to contain all sorts of hints 
and suggestions from the composer as to the scenario, 
concerning the opera, and including some of the lyrics. 
The whole correspondence in fact shows with what ex- 
treme care and interest Verdi followed every detail of the 
libretto of his “Aida.” 

Js 

Sonzogno’s Teatro Lirico Internazionale opens to-night 
with a fine cast in Saint-Saéns’ opera, “Sansone e Dalila”; 
Signora Adele Cucini as Dalila, the tenor Carlo Barrera 
as Sansone and the baritone Alessandro Arcangeli as the 
High Priest. 

“Chopin,” the new opera by Orefici, is, after all, not to 
be the first work for performance, as was so positively 
announced. 

Other operas to follow immediately will be the Chopin 
work above mentioned; “Werther,” by Massenet, and the 
same composer's “Cendrillon.” Of these, “Werther” will 
be the second in order to be given, with Cesira Ferrani 
and Carlo Delmas in the principal parts 

Ss = 

However, in Italy you are never quite certain what is 
going to take place until it has happened, and then you 
are not altogether sure that it did happen, so unreliable 
is all information obtainable and so contradictory all later 
reports. 

At times I have been accused of French-Irishisms, and 
I am almost afraid of having been guilty of one just now 

= cs 

The Dal Verme Theatre opened for the 
gione d’autunno” this week with Puccini's “La Tosca” 
and a strong cast, including Signora Elena Bianchini 
Cappelli as the Tosca, tenor Eduardo Garbin as Cavara- 


‘grande sta- 


dossi and the baritone Eugenio Giraldoni as Scarpia. 

The next opera at this house will be Verdi’s “La 
Forza del Destino,” which is to be followed by Wagner’s 
“Lohengrin.” 

Je €& 

Following is the important and interesting (!) list of 
Gperas to be given at the Scala during the Carnival and 
Quaresima seasons this coming winter, which I send you 
without any comment: 
WORD ssasccosccane 


Linda di Chamounix. Sadwmindiak (agentes een 


.... Wagner 





Donizetti 
Franchetti 


Germania (new)..... 





Trovatore (bis)....... ‘ Verdi 
Messa da Requiem. ..........ccsceccccccccccccsccccccsscccces . Verdi 
Hansel and Gretel..........cccccccccccccnssvcssvcscccvess Humperdinck 

Weber 


Euryanthe (first time in Italy).........-.--seeeeeeeerereereeeens 
DeLMA-HEIDE. 


STELLA PRINCE STOCKER.—Thursday evening, November 
21, at Columbus Hall, West Sixtieth street, Mrs. Stella 
Prince Stocker will give her lecture on Indian and other 
American music. Miss Rebecca MacKenzie will assist 
with vocal selections. The lecture is in the course pro- 
vided for the city by the Board of Education. It was 
given on November 4, under the same auspices, and was 
enthusiastically received. 

Mrs. Stoker is giving a series of lectures, assisted by 
her pupils, at her residence studio, 17 West 103d street. 





NATIONAL CONSERVATORY ORCHESTRA.—The proceeds 
of the first concert of the National Conservatory Orches- 
tra, to be given at the Madison Square Garden Concert 
Hall on the evening of December 18, will be donated to 
the McKinley Memorial Fund. Boxes and tickets may 
be had by applying by letter or in person at the office 
of the conservatory, 128 East Seventeenth street, New 


York city. 


HALLOCK PIANO RECITAL. 
ISS MARY HALLOCK, a young American pianist 


of high promise, gave a recital in Mendelssohn 
Hall last Thursday afternoon, before an audience that 
thoroughly enjoyed her playing. After her performance 
of the G minor Sonata of Schumann her hearers realized 
that she was a young lady of uncommon gifts. Since 
Schumann is both poetic and intellectual, and technically 
always difficult, few young pianists play his works in a 
convincing manner. A certain Berlin professor was in 
the habit of flying into a rage when students who played 
on trial for him selected something by Schumann. Stu- 
dents playing from notes were shocked to see him get up 
and fling the music across the room. 

“When you are thirty-five and have had some experi 
ence then play Schumann,” shouted the professor on one 
occasion to a young lady from Ohio 

Now Miss Hallock lacks probably fifteen years of the 
Berlin professor's age limit, and yet young as she is she 
plays Schumann with the true insight into that composer’s 
works. Her beautiful, full round tone, technical skill, added 
to a nature almost Oriental in its warmth and poetic fer 
vor, enabled the young pianist to present the sonata in a 
way that could only delight the lovers of Schumann. Af 
ter the sonata she again revealed her imaginative powers 
and finished technic in the playing of “The Skylark,” by 
Tschaikowsky. In the three part A minor Fugue, by 
Bach, Miss Hallock disclosed still more serious under 
With the Chopin pieces Miss Hal 
lock did not quite come up to expectations, but her short 


standing of her art 


comings may have been due to fatigue, for she is a young 
woman of fragile physique and dainty femininity in ap 
pearance. She played two Etudes, Nos. 2 and 7 in op. 25 
better than she did the 
Physically she did not quite cope with the Liszt Rhap 


Nocturne and the Polonaises 
sody. However, it’s a pleasure to hear once in a while a 
pianist who does not pound the piano in the Liszt show 
pieces. The audience paid Miss Hallock a rare compli 
ment, for nobody left the hall until the recital was over 
In music, as in other things, enough is as good as a 
feast. Miss Hallock’s program was not much over an 
hour long, and for this as well as for the artistic success 
of the afternoon she is to be congratulated 
Miss Hallock resides in Philadelphia. SI 


far away Syria and educated in Europe In social life she 


was born in 
is a delightful young woman to meet, showing as she 
does the ease and grace of her cosmopolitan training 


STELLA NEWMARK’S RECITAL. 
ISS STELLA NEWMARK, a young New York 
girl, who has studied the past three years at th 
Stern Conservatory in Berlin, gave a recital in the Astor 
the Waldorf-Astoria last Tuesday (Novembe1 


ternoon \ large and friendly audience applauded 


Gallery « 


12) al 
the young pianist Many a veteran performer woul 
shrink at the program presented by Miss Newmark. Som« 
of the most difficult works by Bach, Chopin, Schumann 
and Liszt were played by the young woman in the usual 
chronological order. A well developed technic, a warm 
firm tone and sincerity mark Miss Newmark’s perform 
ances. Her reading of the Schumann Intermezzi was 
rather immature, but that is expected of all youthful pian 
ists who attempt to play Schumann before they under 
With Chopin Miss Newmark did better, and 
Doubless many here will recall 
The talent 


stand him. 
with Liszt better still 
the childhood appearances of Miss Newmark 
which she displayed in her early ‘teens seems to have been 
Miss Newmark is the daughter of the 

] 


Newmark, of The Temple, at Fifth avenue and 


w isely directed 
Rev. H 


125th street. 


Hazarp Musica, At Homes.—Mrs. Elizabeth Hazard, 
the soprano, is now located in her handsome apartment 
in Ardsley Hall, Ninety-second street and Central Park 
West. 
“at homes,” 
be interesting. Mrs. Hazard has added a number of new 


During the season she will give a series of musical 


which socially as well as musically promise t 


songs by American composers to her repertory Few 
singers are more encouraging than this charming artist to 
the native song writers. From all parts of the country 
she receives songs by ambitious composers who have 


heard about her success as an interpreter of ballads 








ST. LOUIS ADVERTISEMENTS. 





OMER MOORE, 


BARITONE.—<_ 





The Odeon, St. Louis, Mo. 





MRS. STELLA KELLOGG HAINES, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION: 
101, 102, 103 Vista Building, Cor. Grand and Franklin, ST. LOUIS, lo. 





ALEXANDER HENNEMAN, 
VOCAL CULTURE. 
Opera. Oratorio. 
Coaching. Henneman Hall, 2723 Olive St., ST. LOUIS. 
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HAARLEM PHILHARMONIC MUSICALE. 


HE Haarlem 


eleventh season last 


Philharmonic Society inaugurated 


cale in the Astor Gallery of the Waidorf-Astoria 


tc the orchestra, the 


thing than give a morning concert with singers like Evan HE 
These 


three artists appeared in an interesting program, with the 


Williams, Gwilym Miles and Mrs. Morris Black 


assistance of Emil Levy at the piano 


Mr. Williams is in good condition this season rhe 
Miles’ res- } 
Black’s 


sings now 


silvery quality of his tenor charms all. Mr 
onant baritone is always a pleasure to hear. Mrs 


contralto has broadened, and moreover she 


with real warmth Although all vocal, there was no 
nonotony in this program 
Due l ge | Farewe Hilda 
Mess Evan W ul nd G Mile 
Song I Damr 
Von dem R 
I s Lus 
I gslhic 
Mr M I \ 
Song S ‘ RK ! 
} W 
Nig i t Se G ng-1 
M Mi ] » \ | 
N I ( < I aik ky 
Pilg Song i k ky 
Sere I 1ikowsk 
( M 
s & 
\rie \ 
\ t I 
G Hi 
The I W it Kk H 
| l I 
( I \ I 
I \ 
I ! \\ 
| ‘ ( | | ‘ 
M i | \\ Mr. M 
Phe ng » ! ( R ( 
n four pat D eal \I g Evening” at 
Nig It y y l s her « 
| e. bi ( iry r W redeemed by t! 
ever be ging M W Phe ther song 
( ung by M W | ! to New 
} | Ix veve 1 ing here ofter 
as In the du ‘ es « he sing 
‘ g ‘ ] was esp y ‘ Messrs 
\\ i \ W i q tly sung gether 
l ib ¢ 
I r gs by p D 
Black e V hy ‘ 
gre y sup many le ‘ 
‘ A pe " ging | 
Hladley g the se d hali « ‘ 
Black, are pleasingly written. Mendelssohn has a setting 
he t por ( by He I M Hadley’s 
yre doc not iffer by contrast Mrs. Black sang thes 
ngs Ss we is those by Vidal and Tosti na way that 
erved the hearty recall whi the audience gave her 
the three Tschaikowsky songs Mr. Miles showed that 
he growing artistically He ng the “Serenade,” 
vi the popular one “Don Juan,” with the ring of 
manlines Both Messrs. Williams were rapturously 
pplaudec Mr. Levy at the piano proved his value as an 
iwccompanist While composed almost entirely women 
ie audience was very demo! tive 
The s ety will give ts next musicale December 12, 
three more ¢ erts er the vy year. The officers 


if th ety < S H. Newman, chairman of 
he board of directors; Mrs. Isaac Mills, 
Mott D l 


Rensselaer Lloyd, corresponding secretary. Mrs 


treasurer; Mrs 
Cannon, recording secretary, and Mrs. W 
Orison 


B. Smith is chairman of 


C[hursday morning with a musi 
Next 


ladies could not have done a better 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


serving with her on that committee are Mrs. Frank Litt! 
Arthur A. Stilwell, Mrs. John Boulton Simp 


field, Mrs 
son and Mrs. C. Edgar Anderson 








CARL ORGAN RECITAL. 


ae hundred people were turned away from tl 
Old First” Presbyterian Church last Tuesday (N 


vember 12) evening, it being the first of ‘ 








WALKER SEVERN MUSICALE. gan recitals by Mr. Carl, the orgar choirt 
first musicale of the Walker-Severn Sch: the church. The plan ung uO Cal one 
Music was given Monday evening, November 11, in °° these = : 6oe bie one ome spect 
the studio of Francis Walker, in the Van Dyck, Eighth ?™ ™ ; b By 8 = Cry oe 
avenue and Fifty-sixth street. The individual success of 7 oc by 8:1 ' h . beg 
these artists is generally known in musical circles. Com g the concert, the standing wded, and there 
ined, the skill and experience promise to produce fin sate odin : . ume cannot 
results. Mr. Walker is a baritone singer and teacher, and e me CuBr _ & . bet er tod 
both in his singing and teaching he shows the breadil “- ' ayy > oom , chu I 
ond culture that come of wide reading, travel and assoc ’ ' be wu ‘ , —— © am tie 
tion with the best society eennuees co . P ng © te ‘ t con 
Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Severn, who came to New Yor — EFOW an Sm ses - he pa fr. Carl 
from New England several years ago, aie something 1 ‘ = eS ues © P om & the hands 
than “good musicians.” Mr. Severn is a lit witl Many other organ r ltl & ‘ the public 
remarkable ability as a teaches As a mposer, he ad By ' . but a ew out 
growing all the time and but fcr a nature that is 1 wer es. Sa . pr ow aa 
sensitive and refined he would be better knov esa b b . ‘ gS were ml 
Mrs. Severn is a kind of musical magician. She is a ras , eau i Rog Mr. ¢ piay« we 
ensemble pianist, a good solo pianist, a fine accompat ™ aie. ugnot one caicu 
and as a teacher both of voice and piano she has been 4 . PI y t is cr the 
ost successiul. Several of her pupils are singing in Nev . om W pplause at mos 
York companies to-day. In Springfield, Mass., where sl : e pty noise 
nd Mr. Severn teach a few days each week, she stan shit t ‘ g ‘ 
pre-eminent as a piano teacher, and also as a vocal teachel . - \ 7 ‘ 
With Arthur Severn, the ‘cellist, Mr. and Mrs. Sever ' 
ompose the Severn Trio Pp 
rhe musicale in Mr. Walker's studio was opened w Er Calla 
two movements of Edward Schuett’s Suite for Piano a1 : | 
Violin, played by Mr. and Mrs. Severn with t P , . 
ianship which delights the cultivated musician A D I g 
piano s los Mrs. Severn played extremely we the Fan I DD I \\ . 
aisie Impromptu and “Les Bacchantes,” a composition by i Hilh 
her husband. Mr. Severn as violin solos played two ; 2 
his own compositions—a love song and a mazurka. The p, | | | . S 
oprano, Charlotts: Walker, was prevented by illness from A I ly S I gal S 
singing, so her place was taken by Mrs. Catherine Welcl ! RK 
who contributed a group ol songs, accompa! ied by Mrs - . : - 
Guy Edwords. Mr. Walker, who was in good \ é -e H 
sang “Im Walde,” by Mierch, and ‘“Germanensang Wotton : 
Lassen . ne R : , we , 
Last Tuesday afternoon (November 12) Mr. and M1 “4 : ' stad 
Severn and Mr. Walker inaugurated thei: at homes ‘ie ; 
Hereafter their friends will find them in from 4 to 7 p. n ' . ar 
Tuesdays during the season , a 4 . 
——_—— —— . 
BeRESFORD ENGAGEMENTS Arthur Beresford, the not g \ King’ Ed 
Boston basso, is engaged for three performances of “The ! Ve y Mr. ¢ put it I 
\Messial Albany, N. Y., Oratorio Society, December 18 prog 
Whitingsville Choral Club, December 27; Nashua, N. H., \t tl Ly M 
Singing Society, December 23; for the Lowell Orchestral ln | f 
Club November 17, and for the Haverhill Orator Society [ | | | 
Decembei 13, in The Creation.” Mr. Beresford is one of playing we M ( Is the sp 
the few Boston artists whose services are in demand all side } mp \ ganists ¢ 
over the country and this season proves n exception to 1 F F { pub 
the rule. The artistic sketch which has accompanied his ‘ citic 
circulars has proved quite a novelty, and many request The sec ‘ was give lay afternoon (Tues 
r copies are received in each mail y The assisting tist w Charles Schuetze, harpist 
_ The remaining recita t i yr Tuesday ever 
. ngs, November 26 ar Dec« I 
ANOTHER OGpEN CRANE Pupil Another successful 
pupil of Madame Ogden Crane is Marie Cleveland, wl 
as joined Martin’s company in the play, “Polly and I.’ Grecory Hast 1n P . : Grevory Ha the 
She is a comedienne, and the company opens in Stamford, , ent English tenor. will give , n Withersp 
Conn H P ade pnia Wed day « ng, N be 20 
e series the Philadelphia Concert Course inaged by 
BURMEISTER TO PLay IN FitcHpuRG.—Richard Bur C. Victor Dealy. Mr. Hast will have the assistance 


¢ 


meister, the pianist, will give a recital in Fitchburg, Mass 


on Tuesday evening, November 26. 


l.ouisa May Hopkins 


der, accompanist 








the music committee, and those 





AUGUSTA COTTLOW, 


Management: HENRY WOLFSOHN, 131 East 17th St., New York, and 
THE HAMLIN CO., Kimball Bullding, Chicago, Ill. 


THE 
DISTINGUISHED 
YOUNG 
AMERICAN 
PIANISTE. 





Carl Alves 


Wocal Instruction. 
1146 PARK AVE., near 91st St., NEW YORK. 


LOUIS V. SAAR 


PIANO and COMPOSITION. 
REPERTOIRE and SONG INTERPRETATION. 
Send for Circulars. 


126 East 63d Street, - NEW YORK CITY. 





ARTHUR 


BERESFORD, 


BASSO-BARITONE. 
STEINERT HALL, BOSTON, MASS. 
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ONDAY, Tuesday and Wednesday of last 
fA week were crowded days for the reviewer. 
° The vibrations between Manhattan and 
Brooklyn would make crazy zigzag lines if drawn upon 
paper. But much of the music heard was worthy of the 
effort. 

The music in Brooklyn began Monday evening at 
Wissner Hall, where the newly organized Venth-Kronold 
String Quartet gave the first in a series of four concerts. 
The program included an unfamiliar but very interesting 
quartet by Godard, the Mendelssohn Quartet in E flat 
major, Tschaikowsky’s Andante Cantabile and piano 
solos played by Vahram Sevadjran. The hall was crowd- 
ed and probably two-thirds of the people present were 
either musicians or students of music. Thus it may be 
understood that the new organization played before a 
sympathetic audience. The leader of the quartet, Carl 
Venth, is a violinist and composer of reputation. Al- 
though yet on the sunny side of forty he has played in 
public over twenty-five years, he having made his début 
when about eleven years old. Hans Kronold, the ‘cellist 
of the quartet, is a well-known solo and concert per- 
former. The second violin and viola are played by capa- 
ble orchestral performers—Charles Moerenhout and 
Philip Herford. With such strong material, it seems 
unnecessary to write at length about the playing. The 
tone was always beautiful, and after these men have 
played together longer the ensemble will be better. 

The Godard Quartet is one of a series written by the 
French composer. Why such excellent music should be 
laid upon the shelf while so many tiresome compositions 
are introduced at chamber music concerts is another one 
of those contradictions which no one wants to think about. 
The Tschaikowsky Andante Cantabile, written originally 
for the organ, makes an agreeable work for the string 
quartet. Mr. Venth played it with rare feeling and lovely 
tone. 

Alas! the pianist of the evening broke in upon the 
quiet of a chamber music concert. His playing did not 
warrant the commotion he created. His hair, like that of a 
defeated football player, almost completely hid his face. 
This and other eccentricities startled the audience. Every- 
body in the rear of the hall got up to get a better view of 
the pianist. Naturally, with a personality so startling, the 
playing of the pianist became a secondary matter. His 
solos were the Tschaikowsky Berceuse, a Fantaisie by 
Ghorghanoff and two of his own compositions. 

At the next concert Messrs. Venth and Kronold will 
have the assistance of that accomplished pianist Mme. 
Berta Grosse-Thomason. The date is Tuesday evening, 
December Io. 








After hearing half of the concert at Wissner Hall, the 
reviewer hurried to the Troetschel organ recital at the 
German Evangelical Lutheran Church, on Schermerhorn 
street. It was the 103d organ concert which Hugo 
Troetschel has given in that church. The assisting solo- 
ists were Miss Frieda Stender, soprano, and Carl Grien- 
auer, ’cellist. When the reviewer arrived at the church 
Mr. Troetschel was playing “Souvenir de Lucerne,” by 
F. J. Breitenbach. The work is highly descriptive, a 
kind of fantaisie in which both quiet and tempestuous na 
ture in the Alps are depicted. The “Good Friday Spell,” 
from “Parsifal,” in marked contrast, was played next, and 


ilton Gray. This young woman is making her way, and 
moreover deserves all the encouragement she is receiving. 
Her voice 1s rich and sympathetic, and as she sings with 
an excellent method it is a pleasure to hear her. In the 
early part of the recital Miss Stender sang “Lamb of 
God,” by Jacoby. The other organ numbers played by 
Mr. Troetschel were the Sonata Pascale, by Lemmens; 
the Bach Prelude and Fugue in A minor, and the Scherzo 
from Widor’s Fourth Symphony. As an organist and 
teacher Mr. Troetschel stands pre-eminent in Brooklyn. 
Many music lovers outside of the German Lutherans are 
attracted to his recitals. 
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Tuesday evening the Tonkiinstlers held their musical 
meeting at the Argyle on Pierrepont streét, and, as is the 
rule with these musicians, the program continued novel- 
ties. Two works by Ludwig Thuille, the Munich com- 
poser, were played. The first was the Sonata for violin 
and piano in D minor. While not an absolute novelty, it 
is unfamiliar here. The other Thuille composition, a 
quintet for piano and string quartet, was played for the 
first time in this country, and it will probably never be bet- 
ter played. The artists were Alexander Rihm, piano; Max 
Bendix, first violin; Ernst H. Bauer, second violin; Jacob 
Altschiiler, viola, and Leo Schulz, cello. This quintet 
should become popular, for it abounds in themes and situ- 
ations that make some impression on the first hearing. 
The Sonata for violin and piano was played at the open- 
ing of the evening by Messrs. Marum and Rihm. Be- 
tween the instrumental pieces Miss Frieda Stender sang 
songs by Von Fielitz, Chaminade and Louis V. Saar, 
Mr. Saar playing the piano accompaniments. The Saar 
songs were “Harfen Madschen Lied” and “Ach, wer 
doch das Konnte,” both of them written in that delight- 
fully spontaneous vein for which Mr. Saar’s vocal music 
is known. Miss Stender sang sympathetically, and was 
compelled to add an extra song, a compliment to her, for 
encores do not prevail at the Tonkiinstler meetings. 

se <= 

Whitney Tew, the American-English basso, who made 
his début in Manhattan on Monday afternoon, made his 
first appearance before the Brooklyn Institute on 
Wednesday evening. The recital was given at Associa- 
tion Hall, Miss Anna E. Otten, the violinist, appearing 
jointly with Mr. Tew. As an extended criticism cf Mr. 
Tew’s Manhattan recital is published elsewhere in this 
number of THE MusicaL Courier, it seems but neces- 
sary here to add that Mr. Tew was in good voice and 
particularly toward the end of the evening astonished his 
hearers with his fine singing. 

A young man of Mr. Tew’s superior intelligence will 
not object if his admirers do not like his selections. The 
young basso gave almost the same program through 
which he introduced himself to his Manhattan audience 
on Monday afternoon. What was said in the other criti- 
cism about these songs can but be repeated here. Some 
of them were unfortunate. This writer knows that with 
a different program Mr. Tew would have captured New 
Yorkers as he has Londoners. The standards of taste 
are different and singers may be obliged to consider this. 
The Liza Lehmann twaddle and the foolishly sentimental 
songs of Maude Valerie White and other ambitious 
“lady” composers of the Lehmann-White order will not 
help the greatest singer to make his way. 

Ss € 


Miss Otten, the young violinist, returned recently to 
New York with high laurels won at the New England 
festivals. Her playing last Wednesday night proved that 
the critics have not overpraised her. Her tone is bigger 
now and she has broadened since she was heard by this 
public. Her selections in Brooklyn were the Bazzini 
Elegy in G minor; Papillon in B minor, by Hubay; a 


Madrigal in D major, by Simonetti; “The Bee,” by 
Schubert; “Zapateado,” a Spanish dance by Sarasate, 
and a Scherzo in G minor by Wieniawski. Miss Otten 
was accompanied at the piano by her accomplished sister, 
Miss Clara Otten. The ever faithful Isidore Luckstone 
played for Mr. Tew. 

The following extracts are from the criticism in the 
Brooklyn Eagle of November 14: 

MR. TEW. 

Mr. Tew’s voice at first blush, on the opening number, “Ah! 
mio cor,” by Handel, seemed a trifle hard and unwieldy, but this 
or the impression of it soon wore away with succeeding numbers, 
and it was found that Mr. Tew has, in his voice, an instrument of 
very wide range of power or of sweetness at will in any register 
chosen, and that his repertory is a wide one. * * * 

On Mr. Tew rested much of the labor of the evening, and if he 
had not proven himself to be a fine interpreter of musical composi- 
tions he would have established the fact that he has a wonderful 
memory. He sang the Italian “Qui s’degno,” by Mozart, from 
“The Magic Flute,” and in the opposite mood Bach’s “Hat man 
nicht mit Seinen Kindern.” Then followed songs by Teschaikow 
sky, Saint-Saéns, Brahms and Schumann, also “Myself When 
Young,” by Liza Lehmann; two Irish songs, “Little Mary Cas 
sidy” and “You'd Better Ask Me,” and a rousing “Ode to Bacchus,” 
by Chaminade, followed by a little gem, “Let Us Forget,” that was 
outside of the program. Two songs, “O Captain, My Captain!” and 
“Oh, to Be Light of Heart Once More,” were omitted, possibly be 
cause of the length of the entertainment. These artists should be 
heard in Brooklyn again with pleasure and profit to the hearers 

MISS OTTEN. 

Though Miss Otten played several other pieces last evening, show 
ing her graceful agility in fingering and stopping notes, her technic, 
that is more finished and broader at her appearances in Brooklyn 


last season, her perfect command of the instrument, there was noth 
ing that went closer to the hearts of her audience than the elegy; 
it was not given in a dolorous way, but in philosophical! strain and 
with a breadth and generalization that were charming. Some other 


pieces showed Miss Otten’s dexterity and her perfect management 
of harmonies. Such were “Butterfly,” by Hubay, and “The Bee,’ 
by Schubert, as well as a Spanish dance by Sarasate. Her most 


ambitious number was a scherzo by Wieniawski, op. 16, G minor 

It required and received vigor and decision as much as lay in the 

player’s power. A madrigal in D major, by Simonetti, was played 

by Miss Otten with exquisite delicacy and drew out long applause 
eS = 


Wednesday evening the piano pupils of Alexander Rihm 
and the violin pupils of Henry Schradieck gave a joint 
recital at Wissner Hal] before an audience that taxed the 
capacity of the auditorium. The opening number of the 
program, Schubert’s Sonata for Violin and Piano in D 
major, was played by two pupils, of twelve years old each, 
Masters Sidney Bender and Saul Wolsky. Both children 
have exceptional talent, and their playing reflected credit 
ably upon their respective teachers. Miss Louise Man 
ning played as a piano solo the first movement from the B 
minor Concerto of Hummel. The orchestral accompan 
iment at the second piano was played by Mr. Rihm. 
Master Wolsky, the violin soloist of the recital, played 
brilliantly the Vieuxtemps Ballade and Polonaise. Mrs 
Schradieck, the talented wife of Wolsky’s teacher, accom- 
panied for the boy at the piano. Miss Maude E. David 
son played two piano solos, “To the Spring,” by Grieg, 
and an “Impromptu,” by H. Hermann. An interesting 
work was played as the closing number, Berlioz’s “King 
Lear” overture, arranged for two pianos (four perform 
ers), by Mr. Rihm. The playing was from the manuscript, 
and the players were Miss Manning, Miss Augusta Harle 
Miss Minnie Miller and Mr. Rihm 

Se <= 

To-night (Wednesday) Miss Helen Niebuhr, contralto, 
will sing for the first time, before the Brooklyn Institute, 
with the Kneisel Quartet. The young singer’s numbers 


will be: 

O, Del Mio Dolce Ardor...............- ; ; , Gluck 
Ran GEO TB oc cccccsvesvcscccsvesscceascses ‘ Schubert 
How Deep the Slumbers of the Flood...... ‘ .. Loewe 
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Master Erskine Porter, the gifted boy soprano, sang a 
fortnight ago at the Twelfth Street Reformed Church, 





then Miss Stender sang “A Dream of Paradise,” by Ham- 
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Aus alten Marchen, Visions..... , Sucher 
Ladies’ Chorus of the Brooklyn Saengerbund and Orchestra 


Scharwenka 


and his solos from “The Holy City” and Millard’s “Ave 


Maria” created a sensation. Master Porter is to sing for 


the Cambridge Club, of Brooklyn, December 2. 


Piano solo, Concerto No. 3 (new).... ‘ 
Arthur Hochman and orchestra. 

Break of Day 
.- Thuille 
Van der Stucken 


P= ee Fin Stindlein wohl vor Tag, An Hour Ere 
(new) 7 ; PD. RS Spe 

Old Black Joe (arranged) ‘ 

Elfenlocken im Walde, Elfin Whisperings in the Forest (new).. Bante 


Last evening (Tuesday) the faculty of the Klingenfeld 
College of Music gave a musicale in honor of the original 
Woman’s Republican Union League. The program will 
be reviewed next week. 


Male chorus a capella. 

Brooklyn Saengerbund 

Songs 
Seeligkeit, Bliss. — ‘ Jensen 


D’ Hardelot 


HJ <S 
Miss Chapin and Miss Maude Ralston have issued in- 
vitations for a musicale at their home, 151 Linden avenue, Der Hagestolz, The 
Flatbush, for Saturday evening, November 25. Francis Mixed chorus of the Brooklyn 
Walker, baritone, will be one of the soloists. —— ~—- - — 


Mignon : 
Mrs. Louise Scherhey 
ftachelor (new).. Mendelssohn 


nengerbund and ()rchestra 


Se = 


Dorothy Harvey in Pittsburg. 
RS. DOROTHY HARVEY, the soprano, sang No 


vember 7 and 9 with the Pittsburg Symphony Or 


The third in the series of song and violin recitals by the 
Institute will be given at Association Hall Wednesday 
vocal quartet will include 
Isabel Bouton, con- 


evening, November 27. The 
Miss Electa Gifford, soprano; Mme 
tralto; John Young, tenor, and Robert Hosea, baritone. 


chestra in Pittsburg. Appended are the criticisms about 


her from the Pittsburg papers: 











owe eas The soloist of the evening was Mrs. Dor H She R 
The program follows: ‘ Chere N by Bacheler M I I 
Quartet, O, the Sad Moment of Parting Costa ad “Stindchen ' Stra with 
os nd an iss, with g ‘ 

Miss Giftord, Madame Bouton, Mr. Young and Mr. Hosea tenth Gite eho chet: te '< . " , 

. lo ; l € 
Love Me or Not meccnhi ( 7} cored a triumpl Pittsburg Dispat« 
The Pretty Creature Storace 
Shepherd, See Thy Horse’s Foaming Mane Korbay Mme. Dorothy Harvey, the soloist with the Pittsburg Sym, 
Spring Song.. . Mackenzie (irchestra, was a great delight in every way t e great crowd 
Mr. Hosea Pittsburg’s élite last night The magnificent appe ce 

( H I ‘ss I Handel PI 
th, Had I Jubal’s Lyre..... ence: harming woman at once created a vast impression, but it would 


Thou Art Gone from My Gaze... 
Rest, My Child 
A Pastoral. 


Old English 1 
-Old Engli nothing were she not equipped with a delightfully luscious voice 


Old Engl 





Her radiant beauty and graceful ease completely w 


Ol “nglist 
Id Eng antaneous triumph, while with the admirable accompaniment of 


Miss Gifford 











the orchestra she was a veritable pleasure Her last number, 
rio from 1 Lombardi oe Verd Mignon’s Lied,” Liszt, and Standchen, by Strauss, were ret 
¥ | Ss 
Miss Gifford, Mr. Young and Mr. Hosea dered faultlessly.—Pittsburg Times 
Love Scene.. Herbert 
Air and Scherzo........ eeees ’ Pia Mrs. Dorothy Harvey, who came next, was a decided succes 
Grienau \ 
P Mr rienaucr She sang season with the orchestra, but was unknown here 
Duet, Venetian Boat Song ‘ Blun n oe Boal ex, with onal ans sions ( —~ 
Miss Gifford and Madame Bouton B . 
Sachele ght her a r \ she r 
Murmuring Zephyrs. Jensen oq after repeated reca with Allitser Since We Parted H 
silz d 
Lullaby from Jocelyn Godard = J.cond os Mienos Ried i ton S " 
O fe of Spring ndrews 
for a Day of Spring A o Straus were artistically and delightfully rendere Irs. H 
; Mr. Young a radiar autiful woman, fascinating ] ‘ ng 
Aufenthalt Schubert ' ' ; , 
gracetu case and natura y winning manner at k etely wir 
A Bonny Curl Chadwich er audiencs Pitt Pos 
Lullaby Hansc 
Madame Bouton. ee ee - 
Sinnen und Minnen, a song cycle Hofmann ad 4 epose f P ‘ F 
d for: f calm repose, of Pe 
Ousg t. OU Mountain, ( r \ dian 
Quartet, ver Mountain, Over W and { last night’s concert. Mrs , great 
Duet, soprano and alto, Dearest! Say, if from Thy Kiss« ogtess nt ess Her 1 
Quartet, Beautiful, Festal Springtime i ee r re A ‘ e gracef . 
‘ it after rey ed a she gra ally V 
Alto, They Say He Is Lovely. The wniversa pinion was that Mrs. Harve as Ww 
Quartet, Ah, Birdlings that Have Flown Me ’ . ef : P . a I 
> é . ca in s¢ age g 
Soprano, Say, Shall I Love Him ne ol ¢ , , eit Pitt " 
1 ¢ eau y gowned g Bu 
Quartet, Roll, Thou Mighty Storm. " a 
Duet, soprano and alto, Twitter Not Before My Window Mrs. Harvey sings in New York, at Carnegie Hall or 


Waldorf-Astoria 
Musurgia Society, December 3; in 
Messiah”; in Newark, N. J., with J 
with Sch Toronto, Canada 
Buffalo and 


Quartet, Glowing Fragrance, Sweetest Roses chestral concert, December 8; at the 


Miss Gifford, Madame Bouton, Mr. Young and Mr. Hosea with the Baltimore 


rhe Arion Society 


, . in Grand Rapids, ubert Clul 
Louis Koemmenich (lucky man) has carried his point- rand pid eared, 
other cities 


Pittsburg, Pa.; Philadelphia 


and will show an Institute audience how he can conduct 
Koemmenich’s 
triumph is set for Monday evening, December 9. The 


an orchestral concert. The date of Mr 
A New Society. 


- IWNSEND H. FELLOWS, the vocal instructor and 
manager, has just sucessfully launched a new enter 


Thursday 


orchestra will be composed of forty selected musicians. 
The Saengerbund, Mr 
will sing. The soloists will be 


Koemmenich’s Brooklyn society, 
rthur Hochman, pian- . . : 
ist, and Mrs. Louise Scherhey, contralto. The program ayer on eens career a Se oe 
speaks for itself: study of oratorio in its entirety and sight singing, is now 


. successful ¢ interesting tings at 
Overtere, Kone Lest. Berlioz uccessful and interesting meetings at the 


holding most 
Church of the Incarnation, every Thursday evening at 7:45 


Hedden, 


number have taken advantage of this opportunity of study 


Orchestra 


Jagdmorgen, Hunting Song Rheinberger with Warren R Mus sac., as conductor A 


Male chorus a capella 


Brooklyn Saengerbund ht and tl . al ] 
Pa ee eee Bru ing sight singing and the practical application in the sing 
Mrs. Louise Scherhey ing of oratorio choruses. The first part of the evening is 


lodtenvolk, The Spectres of Tydal (first time in Brooklyn) devoted to sight singing, blackboard exercises, &c., and 


Ballad for male chorus a capella the latter part to the singing of the choruses and the study 
Brooklyn Saengerbund . . a ot 
Symphonic Poem, Aus Béhmen’s Hain und Flur (from B of the solos. Singers may join any Thursday evening at 8 

hemia’s Fields and Forests) Smetana o'clock at the above church; entrance, 25 East Thirty 
fifth street. 


Orchestra. 
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The Eminent Pianist. 
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* TOUR NOW BOOKING. 
For Dates address Miss ANNA MILLAR, Manager, 


all Kubelik Concerts. 540 Fulton Street, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 





1901 ANNUAL TOUR OF 1902 
Conductor New York Philharmonic. 


PAU iQ SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
Formerly Conductor Boston Symphony Orchestra. 


pct thnanre omen 








EMIL PAUR, Conductor. 
WISSNER PIANO USED. Miss ANNA MILLAR, Manager, 540 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








NORDICA’S FIRST TRIUMPH. 



































































ME LILLIAN NORDICA, her manager, Loudon 
G. Charlton; her accompanist, E. Romayne Sim 
mons, and two sisters, Mrs. Baldwin, of Boston, and Mrs 


Walker, of New York, make up the 








neying across the continent in a private car for the song 
recital tour of eighty to 100 concerts with w Mad 
ame Nordica is to fill her season in America this year 
She announces positively that she w not appear in a 
single operatic performance while on this side of the 
water, and indeed it would be impossible for her to do 
so as the entire season is booked solid for recitals Phe 
private car is named “Brinnhilde honor he role 
in which Madame Nordica has mad n¢ her mos 
distinguished triumphs bot! t " A sh 
expects to repeat abroad n su 
he car has been espe y and luxuriously fitt i 
urnished, so that Ma N y ence 
few discomforts as possible in her long y that w 
er tou hive any A 
eal honest brass be ; | ‘ dinary 
yerth icl i é evoted Madame Nor 
s own use and I p t Che are 
S eral « ier sice] 4 ind dre . 4 and 
asit rom these ne Car i a oC us 
ervation s¢ n, in whicl t n¢ 
W ng convenie¢ es ( ru KItci nm 
cessary paraphernalia Every pos e! ns ] 
enjoyment to the trip has been provided and Madame 
Nordica le New York November 13 with enthu tik 
anticipation yr he east song re ils é 
Vlli D I a x | p l 
ances ev¢ thougn she V \ | 2 I 
Cac appearance 
Madame Nordica open | I ¥ 
November 14, at S I I I ‘ 
strike, a ( 6,000 people ¢ 
evening. with the wilde emo! 1 hi 
Mac é N ip 
rie BOW } } eC | y h 
sil ite Ai y W Pr 
be al atest d re (one re j € 
4 ed with lace S 1iued y ex] 00,006 
¢ gI re r < 
j é k g I é H 
\ Ww 1a¢ ita I c ‘ ’ 
¢ ) y \ 
val s enh y £ 
Ww pec c 
‘ ve a g 
1 S 
EM HorMann.—En lofmant re 
tone, who t i é s 
< is seasor l é I yu 
many, where he 1 { PI ur J 
Leipsic, the evening previous t epartur 
ntry, Mr. Hofmann gave a ré¢ ul, when he agair 
scored a triumph with a program made up of songs by 
Schubert, Schumann, Hugo W Brahn Grieg, Artht 
Nevin and Beethovet Mr. Hofmann goes Ws uiter a 
recital in Newark to fill his early t dates, after which he 
will return to New York to 1 t ot engag 
de ior him by his manager, | G. Char 
Rorert C. Easton.—Robert C. Easton, a tenor, and 
pupil of Mrs. Edr d Sever he { wo years 
has made a hit with his singing in tl ‘Bonn Brier 
Bush.” There are not many singers in this country who 


can sing Scotch songs as M1 
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AA 
- EOPLE. 
Mrs. Minnie S. Severance sang at Spokane, Wash., on 
e 8th 
fe € 


W. A. Lafferty is conductor of the Allegheny (Pa.) Mu- 


ca \ssociation 


“ 
") 
19 


+ 


Mrs. Huberta Nunn is a solo singer at the Methodist 


church, Corsicana, Tex. 
a: = 
_- - 
M Vallie Bowdre gave a piano recital at Nashville 
lenn., on November 11 
4 _— 4 
—— eS 
he San Angelo, Tex., Music School held its first re- 
t r the se non October 31 
es es 
<— — 


Frank J. Benedict is giving a series of organ recitals at 


e Fourth Church, Hartford, Conn 
PJ se 
— — 
W. B. Colson, of Cleveland, Ohio, was one of the or 
ganists at the Pan American Exposition, 
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has recently returned to Portland, Ore., 


om Alaska, where she gave several concerts 
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\ romanze, “Unter Bluhnden Mandelbaumen,” has 
been con pose d by Charlcs Dierke, of Portland, Ore 
—- =: 
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Bentley, of Knox Conservatory of 


Prof. William I 


Music, gave a lecture-song recital recently at Galesburg; 
I 
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Mrs. Alicia Keisker Van Buren, of Louisville, Ky., has 


ecently publishe number of songs and instrumental 
piece 
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Miss Nina Parker has been engaged to take charge of 

the vocal department of the Tougaloo University, Touga 
( Mis 
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he new organ in the First Presbyterian Church, Delhi. 


N. Y., was inaugurated by C. H. H. Sippel, of Utica, 
he 7 
yd ee 
cE 


the piano department of the Metropoli 
Indianapolis, Ind., gave a program 
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Ihe students of the Conservatory of Music were heard 
idvantage recently in the recital which was given at 
ndlay (Ohio) College 
. at £2 
= & 
\l Ella Merrie Jones, pupil of Mrs. Inez Parmater, 
he Michigan Conservatory of Music, gave a successful 
ently at Saginaw. 
<< P_— 
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\Irs. Florence Lancasier Archer announces an evening 
ert to take place in the First Unitarian Church, Pitts 


burg, Pa., on November 19. She will be assis:ed by sev- 


eral well-known artists. 
Ft 
At the musically illustrated talk on “Lohengrin,” given 
by Mrs. W. Hutcheson at Houston, Tex., recently Mrs. 
Peden and Mrs. Parker were the soloists. 
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Mrs. H. V. Winchell is said to be the possessor of one 
of the finest mezzo soprano voices in Butte, Mon., and 
the most thoroughly and perfectly cultivated. 
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Miss Ella Hoberg, of Portland, Ore., who possesses a 
beautiful voice, has been called to Walla Walla for a three 
weeks’ engagement at the First Baptist Church. 
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Miss Margaret Guthrie has accepted the position of con 
tralto of the Euclid Avenue Congregational Church, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Miss Guthrie is a pupil of A. W. Cogs 


well. 
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Mrs. Melzar Chaffee, soprano, who is studying with 
Prof. Alfred Blume in Berlin, sang at the memorial ser 
vices held for Mr. McKinley in the American church in 


Berlin. 
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Charles Letzler, a Louisville, Ky., violinist, who re- 
cently returned from abroad, gave a concert at Lieder- 
kranz Hall on November 7, assisted by Miss Flora Mar- 
guerite Bertelle. 
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Mrs. Anna Hamilton is at the head of the department 
of instrumental music at the William Woods College, Ful- 
ton, Mo. The vocal department is under the direction of 
Miss Margaret Gore, 
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Assisting Mr, Krieger at his concert in St. Paul, Minn.. 
last week, were Miss Clara Williams, the Welch soprano 
from Minneapolis; Harry E. George, tenor, and Miss Jean 


Kk. Wakeman, accompanist. 


Pr a: 
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Miss Fannie Cullen Moffett, formerly of Indianapolis, 
Ind., and a pupil of Mrs. Flora M. Hunter, now has 
charge of the music department of Grant University, at 
Athens and Chattanooga, Tenn. 

eS & 

That the salon musicale is a delightful way to hear music 
was fully demonstrated at the first of the three concerts 
to be given by Miss Littlehales, Miss Bucklin and Mrs. 
Choate, at Syracuse, N. Y., recently. 
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Louis Ehrke had the distinction of opening the local 
concert season at Newark, N. J., with a violin recital in 
\ssociation Hall last week. He was assisted by Miss 
Grace R. Munson and J. Louis Minier. 

J 

Miss Grace Carbone and Miss Camilla Carbone, two 
talented Buffalo, N. Y., singers, will come to New York 
to reside permanently. They have both been engaged to 
sing with the choir of St. Francis Xavier’s Church for the 


year. 
SJ & 


The Pequot Opera Company are to present “The Mi- 
kado” at no distant day at New Haven, Conn. G. Frank- 
lin Pierce will take charge of the musical part again, the 
dramatic action to be coached by Mrs. Nellie Carey 
Reynolds. 
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The musical numbers given at the meeting of the De 
troit Association of Charities recently were under the di- 


rection of Elvin Singer. The program was furnished by 
Mrs. Mary Frame Kennedy, Miss Louie Davison, Ernest 
E. Sheppard, Arthur D. Wood and Miss Blanche B 
Fernald. 
= = 
Miss Clara Ascherfeld, Miss Margaret Cummins, 
Charles Rabold and Abram Moses, of the Peabody Con- 
servatory, have returned to Baltimore frcm Charlottes- 
ville, Va., where they gave a Peabody recital at the Uni 
versity of Virginia. 
eS = 
A meeting was held at Syracuse, N. Y., last week in the 
Chamber of Commerce rooms to discuss the possibility of 
making the Musical Festival a permanent organization 
The proposition met with much interest, but nothing def 
inite has been decided as yet. 
= = 
Miss Laura Hatch, Mackey Wells, Miss Edna Bodden, 
EK. A, Stavrum, Miss Josephine Holstein, Miss Luise 
Haessler, Louis Renning, Miss Helen Ethel Wright, Miss 
Alice Stone and Miss Adaline Ricker, pupils of Julius 
Klauser, gave their November recital at the music studio 
Milwaukee, Wis., on the 2d 
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The third faculty concert of the Detroit (Mich.) Con 
servatory of Music consisted of a piano recital by Mrs 
Louise Unsworth-Cragg, assisted by Mrs. Charles H 
Clements. Miss Alice L. Carpenter was the accompanist 
Mrs. Cragg presented works from Chopin, MacDowell, 
Grieg, Liszt, Schubert and J. H. Hahn. Mrs. Clements 
sang three of Mr. Hahn’s songs, accompanied by the 


composer 
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Simeon Bissell, a well-known musician of Pittsburg 
Fa., has suggested that a proper tribute to the memory 
of Frederic Archer should be placed in the Carnegi 
Music Hall, where he was organist for seven years. M1: 
Bissell believes that it is due to the great organist that the 
memorial should be placed in the hall, either from the pro 
ceeds of a subscription from the general public or by the 
board of managers 

a << 
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The musicians of the Oranges, N. J., count many well 
known names, among them being Samuel P. Warren, 
Frederick G. Handel, Mr. and Mrs. Frank H. Shepard, 
Frank Elbridge Jones, Mrs. Frank G. Haughwout, Miss 
Mary E. Swasy, Mrs. Louise Schaup, Miss Josephine B 
Thorp, Stanley Grinstead, Miss Genevieve Barry, Mis 
Helen M. Lang, Charles G. Mecklem, Henry C. Meck 
lem and Mrs. Bertram Hackenberber 
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The following women have been appointed to act as 
members of the special committee for the Nordica recital 
which will take place December 26 at the Wieting Opera 
House, Syracuse, N. Y.: Miss Unni Lund, Mrs. Eugene 
B. McClelland, Mrs. John R. Clancy, Miss Mary Dissel 
Mrs. Lamont Stilwell, Mrs. Gaylord Park and Mrs, Ed- 
win Jenney. As an advisory committee the following hav: 
been appointed: Charles E. Crouse, Lyman Smith, Fred- 
erick Hazard, A. C. Chase, Prof. George Barker, Albert 
Kunzlen, Tom Ward, Grove Marsh, Hamlin E. Cogswell 
and Prof. Richard Calthrop. 

se <= 

The Beethoven Trio, of Detroit, Mich., 
Mrs. Clara Koehler-Heberlein, pianist; Melzar M. Chaf 
fee, violinist, and Michael Lambert, ’cellist, will give four 
evenings of chamber music during the season. Percy 
Herbert assisted at the first of these recitals, November 
20. Fred D. Lyon, Jr., was the vocal soloist February 
19, and Mrs. Melzar Chaffee and Miss Louie Davison will 
assist at the fourth, which will be given April 2. The solo 
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MR. LOUDON G. CHARLTON, 


HAS THE HONOR TO ANNOUNCE 


CARNEGIE HALL, 
NEW YORK, 





THE CELEBRATED DUTCH PIANIST: 








EDUARD ZELDENRUST 














First American Tour, 1901-1902, Begins November 15. 


«*One of the three or four great pianists of the world.’’—-LONDON TIMES. 


Already Booked with Leading Orchestras, Recitals in Principal Cities. Entire Tour Now Booking, 


BALDWIN PIANO USED. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
ist for the second concert, January 8, will be announced ROME. Mascagni, brimful of talent, well-nigh to genius, not the 
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7a eG & ROME, NOVEMBER 3. 1901. Ate , Oo 
— << schere ist year ne would ask why t opera 
HiE real musical season in Rome finally opened on , a 2 idom I , " 
J I ( sci I ne pit v« cw I 


Miss Edith Browne, of Boulder, Col., has been the 

















M 1M ¥* N November 1 with the first of a series of orchestra n master the p 
zuest of Mr. and Mrs. George Ansel Austin, of New , . , s 
oa ‘ M , - R M concerts by the Orchestra Massima Romana, the first two cura os <S - 
: aven, Conn. Miss Browne was a classmate of Mrs ‘ , : = 
uns, \ ; : M ‘ 5 concerts under the direction of Luigi Mancinelli, who r ! ered the par we \ ‘ 
“on- Austin in the Leipsic Conservatory of Music, Germany - = ’ 
on Her 1 ‘ ~ te! ' ; ceived a most affectionate and enthusiastic ovation at his jyo +p, yprobatior , H ~ 
te er home is in Mussoorie, India, but tor the past three , ' . . . 
‘tes ; , ~ _ ; ; I i appearance at the head of the orchestra Mancinelli for fi r I 4 i ! 
Ini- years she has been teaching piano in Boulder and Long , ' , 
Jn , e aes, 4 d over twenty years had left Rome to gain laurels the world , 6 . 
mont, Col. She has large classes in both places. Miss 11 , : . 
OvcT, as © ali KNOW, ane 1OW ON Nis cappearance 1 Will 9 9 rir ' ‘ 
ver, as we all k1 nd1 n hist rance | t \ Gues S 
. : ginia i i 
Browne gave a piano recital in Worcester recently , 
’ delicate thought chose for the program of the first con oi . Hes ‘ powerit 
as Py rt the F mi} } id j r rd rs ; 
the — = cert the very same numbers he conducted years and yeat most symnathe ; ow , - 
» i . 
y of [he complete list of symphonies for the season to be 48° right here in Rome and in this very same theatre On pyer dran é 
ion played by the New Haven Symphony Orchestra are the night of its inauguration 1 she can p y . ‘ 
def November 14, Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony in B- Fighth Symphon peetnove Navarrit é ited | nagnifi Por Pac 
’ 1 Barcarola Cle tr Mi ne 
minor; December 12, Mozart's Symphony in G minor - Pic . a 1 superb Dougla ' e rest it tory 
? ? essalina, Overture Ma ne : 
January 16, 1902, Beethoven’s Third Symphony, known as (Gavotte ‘ I gnif de 
The Heroica’; February 20, Beethoven’s Eighth in F Prelude, Trista: Wagr M g1 baton. Conch N g 
len major; March 13, Tschaikowsky’s Symphony in E minor Second Rhapsody Liszt ay or the arti t being mar t e nun 
HSC No. 5; April 24, Schumann’s Symphony in B flat, known rhe interpretation of the Eighth Symphony was bright bers that were rej 
liss a rhe Spring Symphony with coloring and the expression natural; no exaggeratior Act I The prelude 
; 
HUS PP of any kind, as some operatic conductors are wont to as- of the insane on \ pplaudes | | 
— = 
lio sume when conducting classical works no, the pure dor ung magnificently y I i Paci Re 
W. R. ¢ an has organized the New Brunswick Fes , : ; . 4 . . 
: 7 lassical line was vigorously adhered to, thus giving relic! peates \pplause t icGreg £ 
1A iation at St. John, with the following officers , ' ar 
ig _ : < \ H . Ky to the beautiful form and structure Phe ond temp ind art alled 
Mirs. ( I Harrison, president; Mrs ( Schofield, 1 , , 
. i ; : ; was a real miniature of fine art, and had to be repeated Act Il kncor Pater Noster Beau ! ing 
on vice-president; Miss McCafferty, secretary; Fred. C. Ma , 
’ ’ amid the most enthusiastic applause y tle ‘ N S 
rs weill, treasurer; S. J. McGowan, librarian; Mrs. J. S. Ford : . 
H ~ - His own two numbers were highly ippreciated for theit e descript 9 \ ! ‘ 
Mrs, William Gilchrist, Mrs. W. S. Carter, Mrs. Frances : , : a 
_ ‘ originality, and they seemed to gain new vigor under | a great impressiot1 and I t g b 
ISt lravers, Mrs. A. K. Wilson, Mr E. M ng, A. H , , 7 
ell wd ; vaton. Sgambati’s Gavotte rument y Mancit Sigt Ratcliff \ I \ 
™ ndsay, George Collinson tus, Austin Stead, A , My 
ae : ' . - : uM ais : : , vas also repeated. It re Sgaml s best numb Verdiar g { 
ue ( utchie, C. E, Macmichael, mimitte { managet , , 
rie . ; rama ; but I cannot help thinking, and I know that everyon 
te J. S. Ford was chosen conductor meee , , , , 
d ot the same opiniol that the p e was greatly en (ore Py I 
- by Mancinelli n umer o1 yr everyor t 1¢ l } 2) re 
} \ 
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Hay-THompson Soncs.—The Hay-Thompson songs are eines poen | through hendecasyllabic, was a dift G ! and the b ¢ y | 














continually growing in popularity. Here is a lett whic ct ne put to! c, and Mascag istered \ e Cos e Of l W 
will be of interest to singers and teachers derfully. He really accomplished a “tot I p ( 
Wer Fir EVE H STREE espe lly wher ne considers that W W te I dun ata 
F New York, A 4, 19 youth, but probably that is just the reasor vig —— on 
, My Dear Mrs. Tuompson—Thank you ever so 1 for you a , , nf 
f : passion, its sentiment; and if even sometimes the orchestra Maestro Is ( g 
: songs, which are ery ve t ve d The words { Mis 
ir Hay’s are lovely and your setting just suits them. I re gled eems too boisterou erladen, they are de ts « | R ‘ s re , 7 
y to sing them here Yours sincerely, Heinricu Meyn same overflowing youth and are quite pardonable he ous ness \ 
. Musicians who cannot obtain these songs of their music public was enthused and surprised,and called the master é her the 1 t af nat S 
. dealer should send to Mr serenice Thompson, care of before the curtain twenty-four times, never tiring in show many beautiful v ‘ t e as we ema » I 
1 THe Musicat Courier ing him how happy they were to find in Mascagni the real pupils, and sor f them wv ( rom this winte: 
| ner ——— 
j R. JOSEPH SMITH HAS THE HONOR TO ANNOUNCE THAT - 
ee 
s HE HAS ARRANGED FOR A TOUR IN THE UNITED STATES, = hed 





CONSISTING OF ALIMITED NUMBER OF CONCERTS ONLY, DURING 
JANUARY AND FEBRUARY, 1903, OF THE CELEBRATED 


) Kaim Orchestra ¢ Munich, 
FELIX WEINGARTNER. 
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no doubt. Her method is most excellent, she knowing 
how to place the voice to give it most brilliancy and 
power, bringing it all forward. Such a thing as throaty 
emission is not heard at her school, and those who come 
to her with defects are corrected in a very short time, as 
her communicative powers are strong and agreeable. 

I am told that the concert season will begin in Decem- 
ber. Anything of importance I shall report and of “Sam- 
son and Delilah” more next time. 








Rebecca Mackenzie. 

ISS REBECCA MACKENZIE is having a very busy 
month. On November 5 she sang in Mrs. Stocker’s 
lecture 1ecital on “American Music” for the Board of 
Education, which will be repeated on the 21st inst; on the 
7th she sang in Sommerville, N. J., the second time within 
seven months, in a concert given by the Second Re- 
formed Church, together with Herbert Smock, Dr. Carl 
Dufft and Madame Ohrstrom-Renard; on the 15th she 
was soloist in a Scotch concert in Carnegie Lyceum, 
New York; on the 26th she appears with the Monday 
Musical Club, of Trenton, N. J.; on December 1 she sings 
in the Elks’ memorial service at Pottsville, Pa., her third 
engagement in that city; on December 19, 20 and 29 she 
fills private engagements in this city and Brooklyn. Other 

engagements bring her dates well up into the spring. 
The following press opinions refer to Miss MacKenzie’s 

appearance with the Pittsfield Symphony Orchestra: 
he vocalist of “the evening was Miss Rebecca MacKenzie, of 
New York. She is undoubtedly the best soprano that has been 


heard here in Pittsfield in connection with the symphony concerts. 


ler voice i 


ympathetic and beautiful throughout its entire range, and she sings 
I g 


a full, rich, high soprano of great range, is remarkably 


most artistically Her numbers were happily chosen, affording 
ibundant opportunity to display the full powers of her magnificent 
oice. The selection from Gounod’s “Mirella,” replete with dramatic 
possibilities, was sung with a breadth and force that won enthusiastic 
pplause from the audience. In the closing of this selection Miss 
MacKenzie reached F sharp, and the note was perfect. For an 
encore she sang a berceuse by Hahn. Miss MacKenzie has an 


itractive presence and all her selections were warmly encored. 


Evening Journal, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Miss MacKenzie came next in Gounod’s aria “Mirella,”’ and she 
as greeted with tumultuous applause. Her rendition of the solo 
was fully up to expectations, and she responded to a hearty encore. 
Later she appeared in two Scotch selections, and they were beauti 
fully rendered, calling for encores.—Springfield Republican, Spring- 


field, Mass 


Miss Rebecca MacKenzie was the soloist of the evening, and she 
is by far the best woman vocalist the Symphony Society has ever 
engaged The Berkshire Eagle, Pittsfield, Mass 





MartHA HoFrackerR.—This young artist, a representa- 
tive of the Lankow method, appeared as Regina, the lead- 
ing part, in the posthumous work, “ Regina,” by Lort- 
zing, conducted by Richard Fried, given at the Strass- 
burg Opera House. The Strassburg Neueste Nachrichten 


of November 2 writes of her as follows: 


rhe leading singer, Martha Hofacker, was a charming surprise. 
All of this artist’s endeavors are marked by great earnestness, and 
n’ whatever role she appears she is thoroughly artistic. Her vocal 
rt is most surprisingly natural, and the youthful charm and fresh 
ness of her voice are always apparent. Her voice carries excellently, 
because she has learned how to place and produce beautiful tone 


When the singing gains stronger dramatic accents, she is certain of 
t great career 

The Strassburger Post and the Elsassischer Volksbote 
peak in the same way, commenting most favorably on 
the beautiful voice and artistic singing, as well as on the 
dramatic abilities of this promising young American girl, 
who received her entire training right here in New York 


citv 


WHITNEY TEW’S NEW YORK RECITAL. 
HAT a wide gulf exists between the musical stand- 
ards of London and New York was again proven 
in the program through which Whitney Tew introduced 
himself to a New York audience. Mr. Tew is an Ameri- 
can whu has lived in London and received his musical 
training there. He is an artist with a real voice, a noble 
basso of great range. He is a young man of distinguished 
presence, and that inborn manliness and natural grace oi 
manner which Bulwer said would do more for a man 
than family, wealth or genius. Width so much in his 
favor to impress an audience it seems a pity that Mr. 
Tew was not better informed in regard to the character of 
the music he put into his programs for his American tour. 
Hlowever, this is a matter that can be corrected. For- 
tunately, Mr. Tew is to sing here again in oratorio, a style 
of music especially suited to his voice. 

A large audience greeted Mr. Tew at his recital in 
Mendelssohn Hall last Monday afternoon (November 11), 
and the songs that merited it were liberally applauded. 
He sang extremely well the noble aria, “In Diesen Heili- 
gen Hallen,” from “The Magic Flute.” He sang this in 
Italian, which is the custom in England, while in New 
York as a concert number it is usually sung in German. 
But that may be because the bassos who have sung it here 
are German or German-American. Mr. Tew sang in cap- 
tivating style a number of little English songs, “You'd 
Better Ask Me,” by Herman Lohr, and “Young Rich- 
ard,” by Lucy E. Bradwood and J. A. Fuller Maitland 
In the latter, which is one of a group of English country 
songs, he gave the dialect like a Briton of the soil. Ii 
Mr. Tew has not learned to sing by the best vocal method 
his English training has done some things for him that 
some other singers might emulate to their advantage. 
Whether singing in German, French, Italian, English or 
in the Cockney dialect, Mr. Tew’s enunciation is de- 
lightfully distinct. 

The weak part of his recital may be laid at the door 
of the women composers, and the most tiresome of all 
was thg artificial and lachrymal Liza Lehmann. In “Jane 
Eyre” the gifted Charlotte Bronté makes one of her char- 
acters say that if they got their deserts half of the women 
in England who play the piano would “have their fingers 
chopped off.” If playing the piano badly can excite hu- 
manity to cruelty what penalty can be fixed for women 
composers who inflict upon their country such empty 
drivel as the score for “In Memoriam”? That selections 
from Tennyson’s great poem should be butchered for 
such a purpose seems almost sacrilegious. Three times 
now this writer has been compelled to hear this awful 
thing, and each time it appears more stupid and ridiculous 
Mr. Tew showed that he is blessed with the faculty of 
learning, for no ordinary mind could master a score that 
has neither beginning, ending nor middle place. Another 
Liza Lehmann number appeared upon Mr. Tew’s pro- 
gram—‘‘Myself When Young,” from “In a Persian Gar- 
den” cycle. There were four other women composers 
whom the singer gallantly included in his list, and the best 
by far was Cécile Chaminade, one of the few women who 
cam compose music worth playing and singing. 

Dorothy Hollins, an unknown composer on this side of 
the water, was represented in Mr. Tew’s program by a 
setting to “The Mist,” words translated from Lenau by 
the composer. “Let Us Forget,” a song by Maude Vale- 
rie White, is rather too sentimental for a public concert, 
although Mr. Tew sang it so well that his audience com- 
pelled him to repeat it. Two settings of Walt Whitman’s 
poems, “Ethiopia Saluting the Colors” and “O, Captain! 
My Captain!” by Charles Wood, were interesting, but this 
was because the words and not the music appealed to the 


listeners. “O, Captain, My Captain!” was written on the 
assassination of President Lincoln. 

The best music of the afternoon was heard in the early 
part of the concert. The numbers were “Ah, Mio Caro!” 
from “Alcina,” one of Handel’s Italian operas; “Hat 
Man Nicht Mit Seinen Kindern,” from Bach’s “Coffee 
Cantata”; the aria from “The Magic Flute,” referred to 
above; “The Jousting of King John,” by Saint-Saéns; a 
Brahms “Standchen,” and “Der Knabe Mit Dem Wun- 
derhorn,” by Schumann. 

Mr. Tew closed his recital with Chaminade’s “Ode to 
Bacchus.” Isidore Luckstone accompanied with his un 
failing sympathy and care, and apparently no one appre 
ciated this more than Mr. Tew. 


**Elijah”’ in Dramatic Form. 


ROM the Townsend H. Fellows Choir Exchange and 
Musical Bureau many singers, some of whose names 
have been mentioned in these columns, have been placed 
in first-class positions this fall. There will be the usual 
big demand for extra singers for the Christmas music in 
the various city churches. Last year nearly every singer 
on his books was engaged for that season, and this year 
a number of prominent organists are making elaborate 
preparations for the festival season, and intend augment 
ing their choirs by double quartets, &c. 

He has also had a number of inquiries from various 
parts of the country, for particulars of the production in 
dramatic form of the oratorio of “Elijah,” of which pro 
duction he is manager, and which was so successfully 
given at New Haven a few weeks ago. Frank Lea Short, 
one of Charles Frohman’s stage managers, directed the 
staging of this production, and received the unqualified 
approbation of the critics for his splendid work 


Clio Club Musicale. 

HE Clio Club, 74 West 126th street, gave a musical 
program of unusual excellence at its meeting on 
November 11. The solosists were Mme. Ludovic Breit 
ner, violin; Mrs. Katherine S. Benn, soprano; Miss Sara 
Evans, contralto, with Eugene Bernstein as accompanist 
Madame Breitner charmed her audience with her artistic 
playing of Wieniawski’s “Legende,” Massenet’s “Thais,” 

and the “Movement Perpetual,” by Paganini 

Mrs. Katherine S. Bonn, of Waterbury, Conn., sang 
“Demain,” by Maud V. White, and Schumann’s “Wid 
mung,” showing a brilliant soprano voice and easy and 
graceful method. Miss Sara Evans, the contralto of St 
Paul’s M. E. Church, Eighty-sixth street and West End 
avenue, has a voice of great power and beauty. She sang 
Mager’s “Minor Chord” and Clayton Johns’ “I Love and 
the World Is Mine” in excellent manner. Both singers 
are pupils of Madame von Klenner, and both show th« 
mastery of method, the finish and style which are the 
marks of the pupils from that studio. 

LAuRA CRAwForD.—Mrs. Laura Crawford, the well 
known solo organist and accompanist, has entered upon 
another busy season. Her beautiful studios at 9 West 
Ninety-first street are admirably situated for teaching 
and her pupils come to her from all over the country 

On November 7 Mrs. Crawford was the accompanist 
for the Luther League Choral Union concert, given at the 
125th street Y. M. C. A., and on November 8 she was 
the organist for the Luther League Convention of New 
York 

Her selections, which she played in her usual artistic 
and finished manner, were Offertoire de St. Cecile, Ba- 
tiste; Andante Cantabile, Charles Marie Widor, and 
Marche Triomphale, Joseph Callaerts. 




















Daniel Frohman and Hugo Gorlitz beg to announce the 
American Tour, Season 1901-1902, of 


Jan Kubelik 


THE BOHEMIAN VIOLINIST. 
OPENING CONCERTS: 
Monday Evening, Dec. 2. 


CARNEGIE HALL, 








Tickets: 75c., $1.00, $1.50 
and $2.00. Boxes, $15.00. 
Now on sale at Carnegie Hall, 
Schuberth’s, Ditson’s, McBride's 
and Tyson's Ticket Offices. 











Address Daly's Theatre, New York. 
WISSNER PIANO USED. 


With Paur Symphony Orchestra and JESSIE SHAY, Pianist. 


Saturday Afternoon, Dec. 7. 


Recital (with JESSIE SHAY), RUD. FRIML, accompanist. 


H. G. Snow, Representative. 
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123 MaryLtanp Avenue, S. W 
Wasuincton, November 16, 1% { 


Business Versus Art. 


HE idea that there is something antagonistic be 
Y tween business and art is one which is being 
constantly reiterated Numerous articles are 


written upon the subject and the question is always being 


asked: “How can business and art be reconciled?” as if 
there were anything at all to reconcile between the two 

I ask the question now: “What is there to reconcile 
between art and business?” There can be no successful 
art without business. Art dependent upon business for 
its very support and self-preservation. The greatest com 
mercial centres are the greatest art centres, for there is 
where the money is which supports art 

For this reason it is the duty of every artist to learn all 
he can about business and to take the greatest interest 
in obtaining all the information he can about it and its 
principles. It is not to be ignored or pushed aside con 
temptuously, for it has earned its right to serious con 
sideration. 

Think how ungrateful it is to ignore the person upon 
whom one is dependent for support Art is dependent 
upon business. Is it not ungrateful, therefore, for artists 
to consider business as beneath them and unworthy of 
their serious attention? 

And yet there are many players and singers who do 
view business in this light. It is difficult to understand 
their state of mind. It would seem as if music were 
some sort of ethereal essence or other vague spiritual 
thing, the love of which destroyed all one’s faculties 
so that having once acquired the fatal taste for art 
in sounds, all other senses and powers would become non 
existent What a pretty fairy story this would make 
Perhaps it has already been written 

There is an inconsistency about this attitude of the 
musician toward business which appears at the very start 
It is this: All musicians and all artists—no matter how di 
vinely they play—eat. They eat string beans. They eat 
sauerkraut—turnips Moreover, they eat on the very 
same day that they play Chopin 
Oh, hor-ror! 


Turnips and Chopin! 








Victo 


—————— = : = 
Harris, 
Vocal Training. 


The Art of Singing in All Its Branches. 
STUDIO: THE ALPINE, 55 West 33d Street, NEW YORK. 


It seems to me that anyone who can reconcile the habit 
of eating with artistic playing will have no difficulty in 
reconciling business and art. It would be more sensible 
to argue that music and victuals could not be assimilated 
by the same person than to reason that a man who plays 
or sings must thereby stop doing all the things that an 
ordinary person does 

Socrates was a great philosopher. He was also very 
careless about his clothes, and never thought about get- 
ting the creases straight. But this was not a virtue in 
Socrates. Socrates was one sided, that is all. He knew 
a great deal about one thing and very little about another 
Now how much more admirable Socrates would have 
been if he had put on a clean collar and had a shave 
every day. He would have been able to think just as well 

That is the way with a musician. A musician who 
knows a great deal about business, who has some interest 
in politics and the welfare of the human race, who has 
had a college education and who can play golf and ride 
the bicycle, is really a more desirable person to know than 
one who is so wrapped up in his art that he has no eyes 
or ears for anything else 

A man who does not care what becomes of his fellow 
creatures has an element of selfishness in his character 
which will hinder his success as a musician. Would you 
move others? Then you must first be moved yourself 
If you are a good, sensible business man and conduct 
your studio on correct business principles—pay your bills 
promptly and make your pupils pay-—there is at least one 
good element in your character which will show in your 
playing 

The technic of one’s character is as important as the 
technic of the fingers, and the brain must be an al! around 
brain, fully developed, if one wishes to be an artist and 
play soulful music. Art is helped, not hindered, by busi 
ness ability; firstly in a material way, and secondly in a 
spiritual way The brain development one acquires 
through strict, honorable business dealings will be mani- 
fest in the touch, the phrasing and the general interpre 
tation. 
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Socrates is thus described in Appleton’s Encyclopedia 

“The personal appearance of Socrates was such as to 
shock the Athenian sense of the beautiful With a 
turned up nose, projecting eyes, bald head, thick lips 
round belly, he resembled a satyr of Silenus. He wore a 
miserable dress, and would frequently stand still in sud 
len fits of abstraction, rolling his eyes and staring at 
vacancy.” 

I have seen others as bad in this country. Do you 
blame Xantippée 
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Oscar Franklin Comstock gave a second studio recital 
ist Tuesday, rendering an entirely new program. His 
} 


versatility is shown in the fact that he is a pianist, an or 


ganist and a singer 





Frank Clandy, the Washington Saengerbund, read a 
elightful paper on “Parsifal” at the Unity Club on Fri- 
ay. He raised his hearers to a high pitch of enthusiasm 
Incidentally 
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he contrasted the Bayreuth audience with the average 
opera audience in this country, remarking that: “Our 
iudiences seem to regard the overture as 


introductory noise to drown the 


a sor ol 


noise.” He also com 





plained of the calls of the boys who inform us that they 
have “books of the opera.”” Mr. Claudy’s talk was by far 
the most inspiring and interesting talk I have heard on 
any musical subject while in Washington, and the fact 
that he has a German accent did not mar the fine effect 
of his excellent language and abundant knowledge of his 


subject. A musical program followed 


as 2 
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Henry White is the publisher of Bischoff’s “O, Cruel 
Love” and three other new songs of his 


The Friday Club announces that it will give a Brahms 
2 4 


program in the near future BERENICE THOMPSON 


Maconda’s California Triumph. 


M™ CHARLOTTE MACONDA has, in one short 
month, captivat audiences on both edge f the 











continent. The middle of October she appeared for the 
third consecutive season at the New England Music Fes 
tivals in New Hampshire, Vermont and Maine, where sh« 
ecaptured auditors that were already her friends. The mid 
dle of November Madame Maconda entered new territory 
She sang with the Symphony Orchestra at Los Angeles 
Cai., and scored a veritable triump! It several thou 
n¢ es from Ma to ( rnia e cond ns 
existing in each place differ very materially, but 
Maconda’s voice and art are big enough 
enough to meet the demands of both West and East. Her 
magnetism and personal attractiveness have proved irresist 
ble wherever she has sung, and the consequen s that 
her first appearance or the Pacific Coast she has re 
peated her Eastern triumphs, and in the twenty or thirty 
other bookings she has to fill in her transcontinental tour 
the gifted and popular soprano will doubtless but add to 
her already long list of artistic conquests 


In the Los Angles appearance Madame Maconda sang 


the Mad Scene from “Lucia,” and the result may be 
judged by the following wire 
Los A ELes, N r ) 
\ urier, New Yor 
ed r lie 
INKUNSTLER MEETIN In one of the private rooms 
f the Aschenbroede!l Club House the Tonkiinstler S 
ty met last Tuesday evening The program follows 
1 I. for piano and n, F major, op. 8 
Miss Pauline Semnacher and Ernst H. |! er 
ne for ntralt D W falrt K r K 
Mrs. M. J. Scherhey mpanied t 
no s 
I le mG € ; I gic 
> E flat r 4 
| nnes Ziegle 
Poéme A ur 46, N Kle 
H Thee, Baby ¢ N Kleir 
The I eg rm B ade 4 N ; Kle 
Mrs. M. J. Scherhe mpanied the 





Frederic Mariner, 


TECHNIC SPECIALIST, 


Ten seasons with the Virgil 
Piano School, New York 


— NOw - 
Director of the 


Bangor Piano School, 
BANGOR, ME 








BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA— 


Cambridge, . . Jan. 9%. 
Boston, . . . Jan. 10 and 11. 
Philadelphia, . Jan. 14. 
Baitimore, . Jan. 15. 
New York, . Jan, 16. 
Brooklyn, . Jan. 17. 


GEORGE W. STEWART, Business Manager, 120 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


HAROLD BAUER 





Second American Tour, Beginning January, 1902 








ORCHESTRAL DATES ALREADY BOOKED 


INDIANAPOLIS ORCHESTRA— 
January 27. 


CINCINNATI ORCHESTRA— 
‘ebruary 7 and 8. 


N.Y. PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY— 
February 14 and 15. 


PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA— 
February 28; March 1. 





PITTSBURG ORCHESTRA— 
March 7 and 8 
CHICAGO ORCHESTRA 
March 28 and 29 


RECITAL AND OTHER DATES NOW BOOKING 


ROBERT STRAKOSCH, European Manager, 56 La Bruyere, PARIS. 


MASON ¢@ HAMIAIN PFIANOFORNRT EE. 








Jor s 7. 


Address: Letter Box 38, NORTH TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 
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2046 LEAVENWORTH STREET, ( 
San Francisco, November to, 1901. | 


“i AKING of “Der Meistersinger,”’ an honor has been 


conferred upon one of our local music schools—that cf 


the Von Meyerincks—by the selection of some of the best 
voices to enlarge the Grau chorus in the production of the 
iforementioned opera, which, to my mind, is the most 
melodious of all the Wagner works. When Damrosch 
arrived he found them letter perfect in their parts, so well 
had the work been done here, and but little drilling is 
needed by Damrosch himself to fit them for the final pro- 
duction. Cecilia Decker Cox was pronounced ready for 
the operatic stage a year ago by Damrosch himself, who 
pronounced the same verdict for Maud Fay, saying she 
would ultimately become a splendid interpreter of Wag- 
nerian roles. Helen Heath, who lately made her début 
here, is studying to that end, and with Mae Cullen, who 


| the part of Hansel, made a hit lately in the production 





of Humperdinck’s fairy opera “Hansel and Gretel,” mak- 
ng a most charming and naive little Gretel. These are 
among the voices which will be used in the forthcoming 


Meistersinger.” 


Fnid Brandt's first concert took place on Election night, 


ind despite the crowds that packed the streets around the 
bulletin boards. she played to a good house. And how 
e played! Such a wee morsel of humanity encasing an 


Imost full grown musical soul, one would say to hear her. 
She has 


gained in power and reach. Where octaves were arranged 


Her improvement over last year is very marked 


in sixths Jast year to fit her finy hands, this year she 
mes down on them with the swoop of a veteran, taking 
thern in runs and arpeggi at a tempo that makes one catch 
The Weber “Concertstticke” was played, as was every- 

° thing else that she does, withcut notes, with no one at 
hand to prompt her or tell her when to take up her cue 

om the strings; but she knew better than anyone could 


have told her, and the instant the cue came her part was 





taken up without a second’s hesitation and her attack was 


periect. The tests in musical telegraphy were more than 
ever convincing of her extraordinary genius, no number 
of notes struck together being too great for her to name 


tantly with her back turned to the piano. Thome’s 


Mandolin” and Chaminade's ‘“Flatterer’” were among 


me of the piano picces that she interpreted with a ma 


ty of expression and fine phrasing that were surprising. 
Nor nee was given on Saturday and there are four 
‘ in the series, when it very probable that 
\I rie nder will teur he 
_-* a 
& “= 
Mrs. Walter G. Fonda, Misses Edna Smart and Elsie 


W. J. Batchelder at the piano, presented the program at 
the California Club’s Afternoon of Autumnal Music at 
the Y. M. C. A. Auditorium last week, under the direction 
of Mrs. Marriner Campbell. The quartet sung by the young 
vocalists, Misses Smart and Arden, Messrs. Williams 
and Young, received much flattering comment. The 
voices are ail known to be of superior quality and the 
work showed fine training. Mrs. Fonda also sang finely 
All received enthusiastic recalls 


=e = 


Roscoe Warren Lucy has taken a flat at 1122 
Ellis street, where he also has his studio, and is going 
in for housekeeping. His business has grown to such 
proportions that it made demands upon him for more 
room, with this result. Mr. Lucy expects some time in 
the near future to hold some pleasant musicales in his 


handsome new quarters. 


a €c 
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One of the most enjoyable events of the season so far 
was an informal musicale given by Arthur Fickenscher 
and his young bride to their musical friends last 
Thursday evening at their residence, 883 Bush street. 
[he large parlors were thrown open to the guests and a 
thorcughly good time was enjoyed by all present. The 
last of the guests did not leave till the clock had struck 
“the iron tongue of midnight.” 

The program, though impromptu, was so unusually 
fine, I give it below: 

Sonata for violin and piano -_ ‘ , — César Franck 

Samuel Savannah and Arthur Fickenscher 


Les Cygnes ‘ - ick Hahn 
Evening Star ss Wagner 
Mr. L. Van Linghem 
Liebestraum . ; —_ ‘ se Liszt 
Mr. Fickenscher 
Ee égie ' ‘ : oe Massenet 
Mrs. Sedgeley-Reynolds, violin obligato, and Mr. Savannah 


(By request) 
Nachtstucke 
Gnomenreigen a ‘ ‘ . : Liszt 

Mr. Fickenscher 


Schumann 


Du Bist die Ruh Schubert 


Erster Kuss. , » 3 bon Fickenscher 
(Words by Julius Goebel.) 
Die Lorelei a , saben ‘ / Ja Liszt 
Mrs. Carrie Brown-Dexter 
letite Suite, violin and piano.... a César Cui 
(First time in San Francisco.) 
Mr. Savannah and Mr. Fickenschet 
(By request) 
Liebestodt, from Tristan and Isolde Wagner- Liszt 
Feuerzauber, Die Walkure 
Siegfried’s Todt, Die Gétterdammerung 


Wagner-Brassin 
Wagner-Fickenscher 
Arthur Fickenscher 
Mr. Fickenscher’s playing was masterly and his Wag- 
ner numbers were particularly fine, suggesting the full 
orchestra in the cleverness of their arrangement. It 


IER. 


would take too long to particularize, but the program 
was greatly enjoyed by everyone. Among those who 
were present were Hother Wismer, the violinist, and his 
mother, Mrs. Cameron Smith, of Oakland; Robert Tol 
mie, the pianist; Mr. Hecht, a flute amateur; Mrs 
Brown-Dexter, Mr, Van Linghem, Mrs. Sedgeley Rey- 
nolds, Samuel Savannah and many others, besides A. Wed 
more Jones and your correspondent 


) 
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We have had this week two string quartet concerts, 
with programs of unusual quality. The first was given 
on Friday by the Zech String Quartet at Century Hall, 
their first concert of a series to be given this season, and 
the work done was marked for perfect unanimity of 
phrasing, shading and all expressional effects. I think 
for sympathetic tone the Zech Quartet has given us the 


best string quartet work we have heard in a long time, 


though this is perhaps not surprising, as William Zech 


the leader and first violin, has rather made a fad, if it can 
be so termed, of string quartet work, even before he 


went to Berlin. He was engaged in it all the while he 


was there and on his return to America merely took up 
the lines where he had dropped them. The first number 
on the program Friday afternoon was the Brahms Quin 
tet in B minor for clarinet and strings, a very beautiful 


} 


number in which the strings were ably assisted by Mr 


Urba’s clarinet. The Grieg Quartet in G minor was d 
lightful, particularly the Scherzo and Presto al Salta 
réello, which were fairly bewitching 
give their next concert on December 13, when they wil 
be assisted by Belle Clair Chamberlain at the piano 
The numbers will be from Borodine and Schumann. The 
members of the quartet are W. F. Zech, E. B. Ladu, ( 
W. Fichrer and A. M. Ladu 

Ss = 

The Minetti Quartet—G. Minetti, S. Savannah, I 
Kowalski and A. Weiss—gave their second concert of 
the season at Y. M. C. A. Auditorium on Saturday after 
noon to a much poorer house than it deserved, though 
the Enid Brandt matinee probably had not a little to do 
with that fact. The work was up to its usual degree of 
excellence, and the string quintet by Brahms, in whicl 


Otto Bendix presided at the piano, was a fine number 





finely rendered. At tl next concert on December 14 
S. G. Fleishman will assist The Minettis have been 
working together for five seasons and their wor s in 
consequence of a very high order. On this occasion Otto 
Bendix’s artistic rendering of the piano part added a 


strong attraction to a splendid program 
Ss = 


The recent election of Eugene Schmitz to the Mayor 
alty of San Francisco has caused a good deal of ex« 


ment i 


( 
this city of late general upsetcdne s Mr 


Schmitz was elected on the Union ticket with a large ma 


jority. Many funny things have been said about Schmitz, 
who was at the time of his election leader of the Colum 


bia Theatre orchestra, leading the town with a baton and 
setting the charter to music, but if in his administration 
he 1s as successful as he has been in his musical career we 
shail have every reason to be satisfied with the people’ 


choice for Mayor of ’Frisco. 
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‘Last Judgment ” 
next Sunday evening, with the following soloists, under 
the direction of James Hamilton Howe: Misses Roeder 
and Josephs. Miss McCloskey, Mrs. Clark, Messrs. On 


low, Long, Webb and Van Linghem 


St. Dominic’s Church gives Spohr’s 


a: =. 
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Last Thursday night at Sherman-Clay Hall a young 
pupil of Signor Martinez made her début as a soloist 
The young !ady, who is but fourteen, is Miss Norah 





Arce Herbert Williams and Willard Young, with Mrs. 





Mr. Gregory 


Has 


Famous 
English Tenor. 





Of the St. James Hall, Popu- 
lar, London Ballad, Queen’s 
Hall, Oratorio, Crystal Pal- 
ace, Saturday and Royal 
Albert Hall Concerts. 








Sole Direction : 


Loudon @. Charlton, 


Carnegie Hall, New York. 


GREGORY HAST. 


IN AMERICA ONLY NOVEMBER 
AND DECEMBER, 1901. 








HUMPHRYES 





Soprano, Concert and Oraforto. 


FOR TERMS, DATES, ETC., ADDRESS 


ARNOLD SOMLYO, Sole Manager, Room 95 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





HERMANN HANS WETZLER 


Will resume his instruction in 
Piano, Harmony, Composition and Organ ; 


——Also.— 
German Opera and Song Interpretation. 





Residence: 5 East 84th St., New York. 


RARE OLD VIOLINS 


Remarkable values in fine old instruments from $50 to 
$10,000. Largest and finest collection in the worid. 
Send for a 7 of our Catalog, just issued, containing 
Biographies, Fac-simile Labels, Etc. Easy Terms. 


LYON & HEALY, 133 Adams Street, CHICAGO 
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Sandy, deughter of S. J. Sandy, the basso, and played 
very creditably a rondo from Beethoven, Lysberg’s “ La 
Fontaine,” a Haydn number and the Rondo Capriccio 
of Mendelssohn Mrs. A. WepMorE JONES 


American Institute of Applied Music. 
ITH the return of the teachers and students to the 
city after the summer vacation, the season’s work 
at the American Institute of Applied Music is in full 
swing 
For this reason particular attention is paid to criticai 
classes for piano playing, presided over by Miss Chitten- 
den and A. R. Parsons, where attention is paid to inter 
pretation rather than to technic. With the same end in 
view, the vocal staff, with Tom Karl at its head, aims at 
something beyond mere voice training, and the vocal 
students are required to join the classes in rhythm and 
sight reading, if they are deficient on these points. In 
the harmony classes, conducted by H. R. Shelley and H 
R. Baker, the same end is striven for, and the exercises 
ire generally played as well written so as to convey 
definite musical ideas to the students instead of mere 
nathematical problems in notation 
One of the chief sources of inspiration in the institute 
s found in Miss Chittenden’s classes in pedagogics. In 
ese informal talks, in which she trains young teachers 
n the synthetic method of piano playing, she conveys to 
them so much of her own enthusiasm that they receive a 
deep and lasting impression of the nobility of the work 


of teaching 


Zeldenrust’s Debut. 
E DUARD ZELDENRUST, the celebrated Dutch pi 
anist, is to make his American début in Cincinnati, 


November 29 and 30, with the Symphony Orchestra the: 


when he will play the Grieg Concerto 
Josef Israeis, the world renowed Holland painter, a 


friend, painted a life size bust portrait of 


ire from Amsterdam, as 


4 I 
Zeldenrust just prior to his depa 





a mark of respect and appreciation of the musician’s art 
Photographic reproductions are to be made of the paint 
ing which reached New York last week, and which is on 


exhibition in Knoedler’s window on Fifth avenu 


Ir Spite I € ict Is seventy-seven years 
d, the indling of the Zeld« ust portra s bold and 
g us l ndividuality 1 personality the mu 
n ve been caught and ly portrayed Phe 
pictur et i ne and represents the pianist in a 
houghtful mood. It handsomely framed d makes a 
] é the window’s display 
Sara ANbDERSON.—Sara Anderson’s popularity is 


reasing, and justly so, for her voice and art continually 


This winter finds her beautiful voice larger 


mprove er 
ind if possible more luscious than ever Her recitals this 
season have been artistic triumphs 

Miss Anderson has proved herself to be a singer 
ongs, German, French, Italian and English, as well as a 


oprano whose voice and temperament can interpret the 
most dramatic and exacting arias. It has been written of 


her “that her glorious voice and impassioned singing elec 


trify her audiences, and so it must ever be when this ta 


She has before her a very busy season, including ap 
pearances in concert, oratorio and recitals. The latter 
however, she is making a specialty of, and her manager 
has booked a number for her Her joint recitals with 
Joseph Baernstein, the distinguished basso, will be a fea 


ture in the musical wor'd 


THE 


ONLY 
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‘“LESCHETIZKY” 


LUCY GATES. 


HERE aarrived in this city from Berlin October 25 


last Miss Lucy Gates, of Provo, Utah, on her return 
home, after an absence of three years studying musi 
Miss Gates is a daughter of Susa Young Gates, editor of 
the Young Woman’s Journal, of Salt Lake, and one of th 


1 
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faculty of the Brigham Young College and Normal Train 
ing School, of Provo, where about one thousand young 
men and maidens of the Mormon communities are being 
educated 


At an early age Miss Gates showed sig 


talent as a pianist, so promising that her father and 
mother decided to send her to Berlin to study with th 
best piano teachers in the conscrvatory She went, ac 
companied by her grandmother Mrs Lucy Bigelow 





Young, one of the four 





Lucy GATES 


lent Young, three years ago. She was then in her seve 
tcenth year, and, as Miss Gates tells it, “I had the prayer 


ind blessings of my father and mother and the pres 


dent of our church and felt sure I should succeed 
After diligent study and practice for eighteen mont] 
Miss Gates was heard singing as her master entered 
nservatory Being undiscovered by | pupil, he re 
mained concealed and listened for some time, and ther 
expressed great surprise at the wonderiul trills, ma 


elous range, flexibility and sweetness of her voice, dec 


ng that she ought to begin vocal studies at once, ever 
to the sacrifice of her great piano skill This so sur 
prised grandma and I that we were at ss t 1 
what to do for some time I was not able to take less 


in beth singing and the piano. Several vocal instructor 


SCHOOL OF 
PIANO PLAYING 
IN AMERICA. 


Named after PROF. THEO. LE-CHETIZKY, of Vienna, by his special permission. 


Mme. 


DE WIENZKOWSKA, °eoTests rounven. 


PROF. LESCHETIZKY’S Sole Principal Assistant in this country, formerly in Vienna; also Concert Pianiste. 


CARNEGIB HALL. 


Address Communications: 147 W. Bighty-second St., NEW YORK CITY. 


LESCHETIZKY—" Mme. Wienzkowska’s success as a piano virtuosa and teacher is eminent.” 
PADEREWSKI—“ Mme. Wienzkowska is a finished pianiste and possesses an extraordinary ability of communicating to others a 


comp'ete knowledge of her art 





HANS RICHTER—" I consider you an artist of finest esprit and taste, and a representative of a most solid school.” 





and critics heard me sing and urged me to give up t 
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MACONDA 


[lost Versatile and Brilliant 
American Soprano. 
Re-engaged for 
New England Festivals. 


(THIRD CONSECUTIVE SEASON). 








NOW SINGING WITH IMMENSE SUCCESS ON 





THE PACIFIC COAST. 
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Festival, Concert and Recital Engagements now Booking. 
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It is proposed to form a Bach Club at South Orange, 
N. J. 
= & 
At Elizabeth, N. J., the Liederkranz Society gave a con- 


cert early in the month. 


st & 
It is proposed to put the Philharmonic Chorus of Man- 


chester, N. H., on a self-supporting basis. 
J 
The Ansonia, Conn., Maennerchor has engaged Profes 
sor Keller, of Meriden, as its musical director. 


== <= 
Che first subscription concert of the Schumann String 


Quartet was given in Newark, N. J., last Wednesday 


evening 


Ss <e 
[he Mendelssohn Choral Club announces the date of its 


first concert as December 12, in Commonwealth Hall, 
East Orange, N. J 
 & 

Josef Hofmann has been engaged by the Tuesday Mu- 
sicale, Detroit, Mich., to give a recital Tuesday evening, 
November 19 

J & 

Che Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra is well advanced 

upon the work of its sixth season, which will be opened 


with a concert November 25. 
J &S 


The Musical Art Society, of Louisville, Ky., which sus- 
pends its meetings during the summer, had the first mem- 
bers’ recital of the season last week 


ea £€ 
—— 


The first concert of the Philharmonic Club for this 
season will be given December 10 at Indianapolis, Ind 
Charles W. Clark has been engaged for that evening. 

The first regular afternoon concert of the Fortnightly 
Musical Club, of Cleveland, Ohio, was given November 5 
[he club was assisted by James Moore and Francis J 


Sadlier 


Pr PS 
. > 
The Abt Quartet” is the name chosen by the four 


ung women, pupils of Mrs. Lamberson, who are being 
lrilled in ensemble singing and sight-reading by Miss 


Suesa at St. Paul, Minn 
4 


i} 


The Music Study Club, Newark, N. J., began its sea 
la rhe first meeting was on October 14 


rk last month 
d was devoted to MacDowell The second meeting was 
n October 28 and was illustrative of German composers 
J & 


The Tuesday Club, of Orange, N. J., does not follow the 

ym of asking young musicians to sing at either private 
public musicales for no other recompense than flatter 
r introductions and kind applause. Mrs. Franklin Field, 
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i) Che American Institute of Applied Music. / 
NY METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC, HS 
i! 212 WEST 59Tm ST., NEW YORK. NM 
vi Faculty and Examiners include Wiituttam Mason, ALBERT Ross 1) 
iY Parsons, Hakry Rowe SHELLEY, JoHN C. GRIGGS, PaUL AMBROSE, L 
ORTON BRADLEY, LILLIAN LITTLEHALES, ALFRED D. Wickes, Kate 8. ) 
CHITTENDEN, Liza DeLuazeE-Wickes, Wma. F. SHERMAN, McCaLi fr 

f LANHAM, ete., ete. ri 
\. Voice Department in charge of TOM KARL. b 
i rhe residence department furnishes a refined and quiet home. rN 
aj, fer information address KATE S. CHITTENDEN, Dean. #) 
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OSCAR SAENGER, 


Vocal Instruction, 
WILL RESUME TEACHING ON SEPTEMBER 16, 


Teacher of Josephine S. Jacoby, Contralto; Elizabeth D. 
Leonard, Contralto; Madame de Pasquali, Soprano; Sara 
Anderson, Soprano; Hildegard Hoffmann, Soprano; E. 
Léon Rains, Basso; Joseph S. Baernstein, Basso; John 
I. Young, Tenor, and other prominent singers now be 
fore the public 


Stupio: 51 East 64th Street, NEW YORK. 





Ir., believes that if a thing is worth having it is worth 
paying for, and the club makes arrangements accordingly. 


Ee << 


The second concert of the season of the Philharmonic 
Society was given at Louisville, Ky., on October 13. The 
soloists were Miss Emily Davidson, Miss Virginia Hewitt 
Shafer, John Surmann and R. D. Gebhard, of New AI- 
bany. 

s= & 

E. Hugh Smith, tenor and teacher of voice culture, 
arranged a musical program for the Jewish Woman’s 
Club, Detroit, Mich., on the 8th. The following pupils 
participated: Fred. P. Smith, Miss Ada L. Harris, Miss 
Alice M. Parker, Frank A. Irwin and Miss Orlon Shultz. 

st & 

The first and only concert given by active members of 
the Tuesday Musicale, Detroit, Mich., was given Novem- 
ber 5. The “Daisy Chain,” by Liza Lehmann, was pre- 
sented by Mr. and Mrs. Marshall Pease, Mrs. William A 
Spitzley, Dr. E. B. Spaulding, Mrs. Atterbury, Mrs. 
Robert Leete, and Miss Louie Davison. 


ese = 


The Amphion Club, of Indaniapolis, Ind., reorganized 
for the season, includes the following well-known male 
vocalists: Grant Casady, W. H. Daggett, J. A. Daugh- 
erty, H. R. V. Fletcher, J. F. Frey, Arthur M. Hood, 
S. M. Meck, H. A. Mogre, D. H. Oliver, Frank Wamsley, 
O. W. Williams, Clarence Ward, L. J. Colvin, A. E. Cook, 
F. H. Daniel, Henry Dipple, L. J. Dochez, Frank Maas, 
B. A. Richardson, Jr., A. E. Scott, Brant Steele, R. L. 
Talbot, Jr., J. F. Wainwright, D. C. Wamsley, P. E. 
Teichert and Minor Odenthall. 


S= = 


Officers and members of the Philharmonic Club, of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., are H. H. Van Wie, C. S. Eaglesfield, C. 
O. Bryan, W. H. Laut, J. H. Wilson, C. D. Green, C. D. 
Webb, F. N. Taylor, Charles Hansen, C. K. Henderson, H. 
M. Talbot, F. R. Sheppard, K. C. McIntosh, R. C. Con- 
stantine, W. O. Henderson, H. G. Swan, W. L. Evans, 
Paul Jeffries, R. C. Newland, H. F. Reed, V. R. Mayer, 
W. P. Huff, C. G. Fitch, C. Hunt, C. D. Green, J. K. 
Bryan, T. C. Gould, J. H. Roberts, Volney Huff, F. Lan- 
sing, C. Brasman, H. B. Richardson, S. C. Gold, H. 
Spaan, Harry Bryan, W. M. Kunkle, Neal Fleming, W. A. 
Meeker, C. S. Walker, H. A. Conduitt and S. H. Shank. 

J & 


One of the oldest German singifig societies in Indian- 
apolis, Ind., is the Liederkranz, Prof. Ernest Knodel, di- 
rector, which has been reorganized for the season as fol- 
lows: President, Joseph Behringer; vice-president, John 
Klein; trustees, Gustav Herrmann, Wilhelm C. Weiland 
and John Frick. Rudolf Guth, Gustav Dongus, Franz 
Schaefer, Julius Buschor, John Koch, Alfred Pich, Fred 
Weiffenbach, Jr., Wilhelm Krieger, Valentine Hoffmann, 
John Knodel, Herman Schlender, Joseph Keller, Karl 
Lehman, Wilhelm Gierke, Wilhelm Hoffmeister, Edward 
Schmedel, Karl Baden, Otto Weiffenbach, Joachim Kais- 
en, Karl Engelhart, Bruno Troemel, Karl Kofahl, Fred 
Weiffenbach, Sr., Gustav Weiffenbach, Jacob Schulmeier, 
Adam Weber, Wilhelm Stoeffler, Eugene Meyer, Mein- 
hart Huendling, Otto Graf, Wilhelm Weickmann, Paul 
Heschke, Louis Kuechler, Ignatz Strack, Ernest Michelis, 
Henry Neumeier, Julius Kern, Joseph Kramer, John 
Anaker, Franz M. Henschel, Nickolas Kretzer, August 
Henschel and Leo Pich 





Minne Humpuryes.—Minne Humphryes, the soprano, 
goes West November 18 on a recital tour. On her re 
turn she will fill engagements in New York, Brooklyn 
and New Jersey 


mine. EVANS von 


Gerardy in Great Demand. 


HE triumphs of Gérardy with the Boston Symphony 
concerts have created a demand for his services, 
which are pouring in upon Manager Wolfsohn from every 
part of the country. The success of Gérardy with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra in New York city ten days 
ago will be one of the pleasant remembrances of the year. 
In his playing he showed himself a greater artist than 
ever before, and not only winning the applause of a very 
large audience, but also the very highest of praise from 
the critics. The Tribune critic said in his review of the 
concert: ‘“Gérardy played entrancingly.” The critic of 
the New York Herald said: “In his instrument speaks 
the voice of an artist.” The Press said: “Gérardy’s 
tone is luscious.” The critic of the New York Sun paid 
the following tribute to the genius of Gérardy: “An 
artist whose every tone is sheer sensuous pleasure gave a 
finished performance of the Lalo Concerto. He never 
fiddles in rapid passage work, while his cantilena, rich as 
it is, never degenerates into nasal sentimentality. The 
few bars of the rondo were a pure lyric joy.” 

The engagements of Gérardy are greater for this sea- 
son than they have been for him at any time since his 
first trip to America. He has already been heard at five 
concerts with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, as well 
as in several private musicales. Last Friday and Satur- 
day he played with the Pittsburg Symphony Orchestra, 
and on Saturday morning early Mr. Wolfsohn telegraphed 
him to leave immediately for New York, as he had ar- 
ranged for him to play at a musicale on Sunday evening 
On Saturday evening, the 23d, he will play at the Har- 
monie Club and also in Richmond and Atlanta during 
the following week, returning immediately to play with 
the New York Philharmonic Orchestra in Carnegie Hall 
on December 6 and 7. On the gth he is to be heard in a 
recital in Mendelssohn Hall and on the 12th and 13th he 
is to give three recitals—one at a private house in Chi- 
cago on the morning of the 12th and the same evening 
with the Music Verein in Milwaukee. On the 13th he 
will play in Ann Arbor, returning immediately to play 
at the second Bagby morning musical at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. On the 20th and 2ist he is to be the soloist 
with the Philadelphia permanent orchestra in Philadel- 
phia. Beginning with the new year Gérardy will first 
be heard in Utica, then Troy, Buffalo, Baltimore. two 
recitals in Boston, Toronto, Alton; St. Louis, with the 
Choral Symphony Society; Cincinnati, with the Choral 
Symphony Society, and many other Western engage- 
ments. Gérardy will make a trip to the Pacific Coast 
during the latter part of February and during the month 
of March. 


Amy Murray.—Miss Amy Murray is attracting large 
audiences at her Scottish recitals. Likewise reports of her 
singing like this: 

The “Evening of Scottish Song” given by Miss Amy Murray 
last Friday evening, in the Central Presbyterian Church, was both an 
artistic and a financial success, and was enjoyed by all who heard 
her. 

Miss Murray's grace and personality were as fascinating as were 
her songs. The “wee bits” of history given with each number added 
much to the interest and charm. One lingered “Beside the Bonnie 
Brier Bush” while listening to the songs of “auld lang syne.” 

As a Scottish fishwife, Miss Murray, in the characteristic song 
“Caller Herrin’,” especially delighted the audience, and made evi 
dent the clear tone, the power and the wonderful quality of her 
voice, 

We, like the Princeton students, say, “Will ye no come back 
again, Miss Murray?’’—Haverstraw (N. Y.) Messenger, October 


16, 1901 





Martin Prano Recitat.—Miss Ruth I. Martin, who 
studied with MacDowell, Moszkowski and Leschetizky, 
will give a piano recital in Mendelssohn Hall, Tuesday 
evening, November 26. 


KLENNER 


School of Vocal Music. 


Voice Culture, Style and Repertoire in Four Languages. 





PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900. 


Oaly Honorable Mention or Distinction 
of Any Vocal Instructor. 











RESUMES TEACHING AT NEW RESIDENCE-STUDIO, 
230 WEST S2d STREET, 


SEPTEMBER is. 





VAN YORX 


Tenor. 


Under 
Management of 


ARTHUR F. GOODRICH, 
6 East {7th St., 
NEW YORK. 
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The recitals to be given by Josef Hofmann in this city not detracting from the excellence of the orchestra pro 
will take place upon the afternoons of December 3 and § gram to say that his singing of the ‘Wanderer’ song was 
at Chickering Hall. the feature of the evening.”—Commercial 

Ss = “As was expected, one of the features of the evening was 
the appearance of Frederic Martin, basso, of Boston, who 


















































Miss Idalia Levy, whose marriage is announced to take 
place early in December, will continue her career on the Strengthened the favorable impression made upon a pre 
vious visit here. Mr. Martin is certainly the possessor of a 











ar. concert stage, and has been engaged to sing with the 
FOO oice - J ll 1 id skillfull used ull 
an Pittsburg Philharmonic Orchestra at a concert in Roches- & d voice, carefully trained and skillfully used—a fu 
ry ter, N. Y., February 19; aiso for a song recital in the rich, sympathetic voice, with a phenomenally high rang: 
m came city for February 20 and a purity of tone which is very pleasing; a voice which 
he a zs penetrated to the farthest corners of the | um, and 
of af , lead which won the hearty approval of the at Da 
Hoter Betcevug, The Orpheus Club, of Somerville, under the direction |, ; — we 
ks 17 Beacon Sreeet, . > “ ; : . News 
, 3oston, November 16, 1901 of H. Carleton Slack, has just entered upon its third 
"s 
i _- , season. It is the intention of the club to give three con- 
id Miss Adelaide Griggs is engaged for the contralto role : ‘ be ; Sarrona. 
; ‘ > : certs during the winter, and they will be assisted by 
in in the producti n of the Bach B Minor Mass by the Ce- * 6é ARRONA” a Ilwric drat n t | sd 
d sala oo iy +< £ : eminent soloists AR I is a lyric drama in one act by Legrand 
a cilia Society, and also for “The Messiah” in Whitingsville a , ; , ’ , f 
. : ; : St eH Howland, a young composer and vocal teacher of 
er December 23. Miss Griggs is also booked for a number , , , . 
. 1 . c - k this city. Mr. Howland will present his opera at Caz 
aaattet ‘ 2 The third entertainment in the Star Course series was , 
as of recitals near Boston : TY} = } ps ry ' 
Van negie Lyceum Thursday evening, December 5. The work 


wi given Thursday evening in Association Hall by = 
. will be performed by his advanced pupils, and on the same 


tf € Veachton Rogers, harpist, and Charles Grilley, reader, 


. , a aT occasion the Garden Scene from “Faust” I riven 
who furnished a delightful program. The hal] was filled a a wen . Fau ™ > 


a- an . . , mec of t} unils who 1] ¢} nm 

is Miss Edith Torrey has been the soprano soloist at the with a large and enthusiastic audience and encores were he names of the pupils who will début on that evening 

is ; ‘ : are iss Sa Glvker Ss dith Longford. Miss 
Arlington Street Church for two or more Sundays. It is numerous are M Sabra Glykera, M Edith Longford : 

ve : . S imers lich ren ur Jens liss Jo 

i understood there are to be changes made in this choir Ge <= Summers, Richard Warren, Duryea Bensel. M J 

< hine ] ] { Th } 1] oa] tal 

; , | . : a anes ar’s § ~~ On the : sephine Aleene, a pupil of Miss Thursby, will also take 

a before the beginning of another year’s service n the Miss Anna Hickish is making a great success with the set “Tied pet a ae $e . eM 
7th Miss Tort . » of > solois at ac “e . a ‘ yal vere will be a ballet and chorus of women Mr 

- 7th Miss Torrey was one of the soloi ts at a concert, \foody-Manners Opera Company in England, and will |, : . @ nate - Sate moar! 

, where she sang two groups of English songs. On the on appear a Merancsite in “Hane” Mi Hickish pensei, who has been studying w if owland tor 
13th, before the Denison Club, she sang two groups of studied with Frank Mores. of Steinert Hall me time, made his appearance here last spring in an 

m~ idi ank } . St t Hal other opera of Mr. Howland’s, it ynjunction with Miss 


French and English songs. Miss Torrey is already very 































































































, iw J € finnie Tre and had an llen bi that 
8 busy for the season and will be heard in public during the Minnie Tracey, and had an excellent début on that occ: 

. I , : ‘ , le : . . . 
ig winter. Arrangements are being made for a Boston perform- sion. Miss Edith Longford is a Canadian young lady of 
1g << ance of “The Trend of Time,” a new symphonic song remarkable dramatic ability and voice that gives great 

— — : . : 
h cycle, lyrics by William H. Gardner, of Boston, music by promis« 
M1 Carl Faelten played his second recital of the season in Harry Girard. Victor Harris will conduct, and the solo- ——— 

a Steinert Hall Tuesday evening, and was listened to by a_ ists will be Ethel Crane, Marguerite Hall, Hobart Smock oe K , , 11 , 

. ° . *RIT g s R reisier ul we Known violin 
be large and sympathetic audience. On account of the popu- an 1 Harry Girard \ will 1 for tl D ] ; 
i- ] e oh } PS oe: irtuoso Sail i this country on ecember § ne 
‘ larity of the pieces performed, there seemed to be more — = will first be heard in Baltim t th Peabody Institut 
g ‘ aeial bs . antieetos The . = d Th. £11 <r — , : » ~ > 1 irs ) ard 1 paitimore at the eabody nstitute 
z than - - ual amount of enthusiasm Ihe program was . The follow ne is the program played by Everett E. , n December 20. He will give several recitals in Men- 
j as follows rw at Worcester on November 15: ais delssohn Hall during the Christmas holidays. On Janu 
° Italian Concerto, F major Bact gue in © minor (the greater) baci i 2 ill » tt] sol t th the Pittsbur r 
f- a b seeargaen . fess Papesrers pacar Beethoven Benediction Nuptiale Dub ary 3 and 4 he wi be ul st W the Pittsburg O 
st Prelude, A flat major, op. 28, N . Chenin Fiat Lux Dubois Chestra, with the Choral Symphony Society in St. Louis on 
j.. Nocturne, E minor, of Chop Sonata in C minor, No. 5 Guilmant the oth, and with the Thomas Orchestra in Chicago on the 
st Valse, A flat major, op. 64, No. 3 ( : egretto em Im yoth and ith He will give recitals in Detroit on the 

Etude. F major, op No. 8 Chopin ["termezzo ebaldini — eee Se ee ae 
° Hungarian Khapsody, No. 12, C sharp minor Lisz Paraphrase on Sullivan's Onward, Christian Soldiers Whitney — ] : on — - peered a od ce ee ss 
ie ' ; ; La Cinquantaine (an ancient air) Gabriel- Marie Kreisler will give « niy two recitals in Boston this season 
al ea & Concert Satz in E fiat minor . Thiele They will be on the 23d and 2st On January 31 and 
. , , . = <= February 1 he will be the soloist th the New York 

} Mrs. P. O. Brewster, a former pupil of Mrs. Gertrude = = os » eg D , : se Plate 
st Franklin-Salisbury, is having great success at Cheyenne Frederic Martin has been engaged for the Littleton, — Se at be peta whee 
h as a teacher. She is conductor of a chorus of fifty voices N. H., Festival, January 23 and 24. Of his singing at a re Kreisler will play a mt sts as . a a © 

’ ; abe he most prominent mt 1 clubs an so with the Bc 
and gives concerts and song recitals, at a recent one “The cent concert in Bangor, Me., the critics had the following ‘ o I . ent . -'s 
< ee f to Symphon Orc str: t Rostor nd cth 
Daisy Chain” constituting part second after a miscellane- 0 Say: ove - : - g re . and a 
ous program ‘Frederic Martin, the soloist of the evening, has been POOmyS ORES a7" ag 5 : 
e hear = tofer that th aoe S Ra : on the 1otl nd in New York on the evening of the 2ot! 
; = 2: heard here before, so that the audience knew what to ex 
4 71> “= e wr x the latter art of Februar nd durie ‘ month 
pect from him. He sang several numbers, including ‘Oh D ~ies 5 ew ee en Fe sept — 
George Proctor was the soloist at the fourth facult Star of Eve!’ from ‘Tannhauser’; ‘The Grenadiers,’ and 0! **4rc! Kreisler_will make OE ee ee 
iy & i t t t € faculty = = 
n oncert in New England Conservatory of Music on the Schubert’s ‘Wanderer,’ an especially choice repertory. Few 
d 12th singers who have been heard here in recent years possess New Hotel Bellevue. 
" St Se voices which have all the qualities of Mr. Martin’s—the NEW, MODERN, FIREPROOF HOTEL 
a } . Rate f as ft oe, t 
d ullness, richness and clarity, of which were so evident i BEACON STREET (near Tremon 
ie Miss Adah Campbell Hussey was one of the soloists each of his selections t Street), 
. _sororet ar ; BOSTON, MASS. 
at the concert last Wednesday evening in the W. M. ( “His reading of the ‘Tannhauser’ number and Schu- Central Location. European Pian. 

7 7 1 , , P 
. U. Hall bert’s ‘Wanderer’ was masterly to a high degree, and it is BARVEY & Woon. 
a4 c : ¢ 5 _ —— 
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: LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK, LOUISE B. 
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Has the Honor to Announce an Extended Tour of V Q j i ‘ 
‘ KATHERINE 
SOPRANO. 
¥ 
RUTH 
Oratorio, Concert and 
Song Recitals. 
e ° . o 7 . 
Distinguished American Pianist — 
. RICHARD BYRON 
Manager. 
; | 301 West 139th Street, NEW YORK 
: . ' ' ee 
out—Qctober to April—Now Booking. Steinway Piano Used, M. VITTORIO CARPI 
MRS. Wocal Instruction. 
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Ep!Tor-iN-CHIEF. 


OSIMA WAGNER has resolved to give twen- 

ty representations, with the same program as 

this year, at Bayreuth. There will be five perform- 

ances of “The Flying Dutchman,” beginning the 

festival on July 22, the rumor that the festival would 

be held later being inexact. There will be seven 

performances of “Parsifal” between July 23 and 

August 20, and two cycles of “Der Ring des Nibe- 
lungen” on July 25-28, August 14-19. 

Munich will again have a Wagner festival, begin- 
ning August 7 and ending September 11. There 
will be twenty-one performances—eight of “Die 
Meistersinger,” five of ‘““Tannhauser,” four each of 
“Lohengrin” and “Tristan.” Among the singers 
engaged will again be two Americans—Lillian 
Nordica and Olive Fremstad; also Fritzi Scheff, 
Ternina, Bertram, Anthes and Reichmann. 


EHMANN’S second recital last Thursday even 
ing in Carnegie Hall only proved the conten- 
tion of THe MusicaLt Courter that this singer is 
not vocally in condition to interpret the programs 
she attempts. Even Mr. Finck, her gallant cham- 
pion, who sees her through sentimental glasses, 
admits in full the merits of our criticism. Last 
Friday in the Evening Post—which journal reached 
in excellent health the green old age of 100 years 
last Saturday—its critic wrote that Madame Leh- 
mann’s powers of vocalization were gone; that her 
intonation was faulty; and her enunciation no 
longer what it was! What is left? In other words 
Mr. Finck declares that she can’t sing, that she has 
lost the sense of pitch and no longer enunciates! 
This is a bewildering arraignment indeed. Senti- 
mentally considered Lehmann was a remarkable 
Wagner singer ten years ago—to-day she revives 
old memories of dead and dusty triumphs. Again 
we repeat, the pity of such exhibitions! 


HE death of James Henry Mapleson did not 
find the gallant impresario in harness, though 
doubtless busy with a thousand projects; for he 
was a man of schemes, a true dreamer, who had 
not awakened to the fact that old-fashioned Italian 
opera was a thing of the past. But let it be said in 
justice that his like we shall never see again. He 
was not merely a commercial operatic drummer, 
but a man of taste, discernment, an excellent musi- 
cian and the successful manager of some of the 
greatest singers in history. His is a figure that 
will live. Biographical details may be found else- 
where. 

In view of the consistency of the funeral pro 
ceedings, as compared with what occurred at the 
funerals of his predecessors, the following cable to 
the New York Herald is given prominence in our 
editorial columns: 

Lonvon, Tuesday.—The funeral of Col. J. H. Mapleson 
the operatic impresario, yesterday, at Highgate, in the 
north of London, was a sadly neglected ceremony. A 
solitary carriage containing a brother and a brother-in- 
law followed the hearse. Not one of the great operatic 
artists either attended or sent a floral token, and only a 
few private and family friends were present at the inter- 
ment in Highgate Cemetery. 


Cuicaco, November 13.—Music of the rag-time variety 
is under fire, and concerted action on the part of all unions 
of the American Federation of Musicians has been called 
for by the Chicago Federation to drive the composition 
that has been so popular since the World’s Fair out of use. 

Rag-time, the Chicago musicians say, has been found to 
conflict with morals and good musical theory and practice. 
Musicians are enraged over its despotic reign, and the 
pulpit has pronounced it immoral.—The Sun. 


NE of the effective means of ridding thiscountry 

of rag-time music is to improve the condi- 

tion of music in the New York theatres. There is 
too much catering to depraved taste in mest of 


these orchestras. An exception is to be found in 
the Manhattan Theatre, where the orchestra plays 
a good program, and although small, the or- 
chestra is nicely balanced. The musicians them- 
selves should see to it that their programs contain 
no rag-time. 

One of the first to inaugurate the anti-rag-time 
crusade was Louis Blumenberg, the violoncellist, 
who, in one of his tours covering a vast territory, 
found that rag-time—a rag weed of music—has 
grown up everywhere in the Union and that its 
vicious influences are highly detrimental to the 
cause of good music. Rag-time, he says, is heard 
on every hotel piano, from the windows of private 
houses and in all the concert halls. It is the vul- 
gar words to which it is set that make it so degrad 
ing. The lowest, basest passions of degenerate 
white and black are openly exploited to the accom- 


paniment of this rhythm. 


ERCY BETTS writes this in the London 
Daily News: 

“Signora Piatti, whose death at an advanced age 
we announced recently, was the widow of the emi- 
nent ‘cellist, and was a daughter of Thomas Welsh, 
the once eminent basso, and teacher of Charles 
Horn, Kitty Stephens, John Sinclair and others, 
who, according to the custom of the period, were 
his ‘apprentices... As Welsh was actually singing 
as far back as 1776, the death of his daughter severs 
a veritable link with the past. Welsh was in 1776 
a boy chorister at Wells Cathedral, and so sweet 
was his voice and so wide his fame that when he 
sang an anthem on Sundays the city hotels were, 
says a writer of theperiod, crowded with lovers of 
music from Bath, Bristol, Bridgewater and else 
where. Sheriddn discovered him, and brought him 
to London, where jealous Storace refused to com 
pose for him, until he found a firm friend in John 
Philip Kemble. Welsh’s second wife was his pupil, 
the eminent soprano, Mary Anne Wilson, who sur 
vived till 1867, and she was Signora Piatti’s mother. 
Welsh himself attained the age of seventy-eight. 
When he was born in 1770 his father was fifty-two, 
so that three lives covered the extraordinary period 
of only seventeen years short of a couple of cen 


turies.” 





HERE are two types of strong men in the civ- 
ilized world. One type appreciates music 
and gives encouragement to its advancement, whilk 
the other type regards all music as the prime caus¢ 
of moral degeneracy. America, or rather—it seems 
necessary to be more exact 
STRONG MEN ithe United States, has pro 
AND MUSIC. duced a number of men oi 
great executive force and 
shrewd financial sense, who might have become 
famous as musicians. The universal idea that 
high art is irreconcilable to cold, calculating 
money considerations is dispelled when we study 
the petty economies of the Tamagnos, Salvinis and 
Lehmanns. Thus, when we find great artists who 
think more of a dollar than the ordinary dry goods 
clerk thinks of ten, we wonder at the contradic- 
tions in human nature. Going up higher in the 
scale we find the contradictions still more puz 
zling, for we read about the Napoleons of finance 
and leaders in other channels loving music and de- 
voting their leisure to its cultivation and advance- 
ment. John D. Rockefeller, who cannot tell 
whether he is worth $300,000,000 or $500,000,000, 
plays extremely well on that seductive and won- 
derful instrument the violoncello. All of Mr. 
Rockefeller’s daughters are musical. One is a 
good violinist, and another a skillful pianist. In 
the days when they were all at home the perform- 
ance of chamber music was the family diversion. 
J. Pierpont Morgan is a musical connoisseur. It 
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is reported that he has a fine baritone voice, and 
could have been a great singer if he had developed 


his voice and musical talent. 


in the singing of the hymns at St. George’s Church, 
It may 


which he attends regularly when in town. 


amuse some of the enemies of Thomas C, Platt to 
hear that the Republican leader possesses a real 
tenor, and in his early manhood he enjoyed sing- 
ing, and his friends enjoyed hearing him, which is 
oth the Senator and his 


rather more to the point. 


noble wife, who died some time ago, took a warm 
interest in the music at the Oriental Hotel, Man- 
hattan Beach, where they passed their summers for 


years. 


Col. Henry Watterson, the able Kentucky editor 
is a good pianist, and when he was younger he was 


a good singer, too. When the editor first an 


nounced that he contemplated entering the lecture 
field some of his friends declared they would rather 


hear him play the piano. And truly this was com 
plimentary, for the colonel’s lectures have been suc 


cessful. Hopkinson Smith, author, humorist, lec 


turer, illustrator and several other things, is also a 


musician whom his friends delight to hear perform 


When Andrew Carnegie accepted the presidency 
of the New York Philharmonic he paid a grand 
tribute to music, and at the same time raised the 


hopes of those who want to see the old society es- 


tablished beyond future financial contingencies 


\gain and again has the steel magnate expressed 
his love for music, and the practical demonstrations 
What Colonel Higginson, 


thereof are nutnerous. 


the Boston banker, has done for music, through 
his munificent support of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, can hardly be estimated by ordinary 
minds. We do not know whether Colonel Hig- 
ginson or Mr. Carnegie plays or sings, but we all 
recognize their fine musical appreciation, which in 


itself is a gift of the gods 


Justice Jerome, the new district attorney-elect of 
New York county, is a highly accomplished musi- 
cian, playing the pipe organ with professional skill. 
The organ is a noble instrument, and the man who 
loves to play it will be the better and nobler for his 


study of the masters who have composed for it 
Music is a talent which runs in the Jerome family 


Mrs. Cornwallis West (Lady Randolph Churchill), 
who was Miss Jennie Jerome, a cousin of the justice, 


is a good pianist, and at one time gave an entire 
concert in London in aid of a charity. Among 
the royal families of Europe the strongest and best 
members have displayed musical gifts that would 
have been remarkable in commoners. Emperor 
William is very musical, and his son and heir to the 
throne, an exemplary young man, plays the violin 
like a true artist. The cultivation of music has 
David 


and his harp and Nero fiddling while the flames 


from the earliest times appealed to rulers 


consumed the ancient city are stories we recall 
when strong minds are considered in their relation 
to music. 





HE Chicago Tribune recently printed the fol- 
lowing editorial in its columns. It was en- 
titled “King Edward’s Musical Projects”: 

London Truth credits King Edward with the intention 
of reviving music at his court, but the details of his pro- 
gram only go to show the low conditions of English mu- 

sic when compared with its earlier 
ROYAL MUSIC. aay His program includes 

visits to the opera in semi-state, 
with beefeaters on duty at the 
box doors and along the corridors; a coronation concert 
at Albert Hall; private performances at Buckingham 
Palace and Windsor Castle; “commanded” performances 
before the royal family, and more frequent playing by the 
King’s private band. Sir Walter Parratt has been gazetted 
master of the music, and Dr. Creser composer to the 
chapels royal. Who Parratt and Creser are the world little 
knows or cares. 


On the whole, though music will be less neglected by 
King Edward than it was by his mother, there is no pros- 
pect that it will rise out of its low condition. Now that 
Sir Arthur Sullivan is dead there is hardly a British com- 


Morgan always joins 


poser of prominence left. Sir Herbert Oakeley, Sir Alex 
ander Mackenzie, Sir Frederick Bridge and Hamish Mac 


works are unknown out of England. None of the mem 
bers of the royal family, except the late Duke of Edin 
burgh, has been much interested in music except as an ac 
companiment to royal functions or matters of fashion 
The King himself has been indifferent 

The golden days of music in England were the days of 
Queen Elizabeth. She herself was a good musician, as 
her father, Henry VIII., was before her, and played the 
lute and virginals skillfully 
ished such fine musicians as Tallis and Bird, the father of 
English national sacred music; Morley. Farmer, Dow 
land, Wilbye, Dr. John Bull, and Orlando Gibbons. I 
the period of James II. arose Purcell, the greatest of 
English composers, who succeeded in every form of mu 
sic, and whose works forced all others into obscurity 
Then followed Handel, who, though of German birth 
made his residence in England, and for years dominated 
its music and so impressed himself upon it that he eclipsed 
King Edward may well sigh for 
the days when King George and his Queen, travel 
the Thames from Whitehall to Limehouse in the royal 


barge, were followed by a boat in which Handel and his 


Under her auspices flour 


evcry native composer 
ing by 


instrumentalists performed the “water music.” 

Since those days music has languished in England and 
is now at a low ebb. Commercialism is always injurious 
if not fatal to art conditions. Now that commercialism 
has begun to languish in England, it may be that the mu 
sical art may revive. There may be no more royal mus 
cians like Edward VI., Henry VIII., Elizabeth, Mary 
Stuart, Charles I. and Charles II., but there may be some 
day more Purcells, Handels, Gibbonses and Morleys, and 
English music may be restored to something like its old 
dignity and excellence 

To the list of living English composers should 
have been added the names of Coleridge-Taylor 
and Edwin Elgar—not to mention several others 
These latter two are at present enjoying great pop- 
ularity in England. Commercialism, however, is 
not the only cause for the languishing conditions of 
musical art in the British Isles. England had in 
Purcell a master as original as any Continental one; 
but she allowed his genius to be stamped out by the 
foreigner. It was,it is,the foreigner, whether Ger- 
man, French or Italian, who worked the mischief 
there as well as in America. This country will 
never develop any originality in art forms until 
she voluntarily detaches herself from Continental 
ideals, methods. Walt Whitman, whose prose 
works are beginning to receive the attention due 
them, preaches the doctrine of American individ- 
uality in fiery accents. We need hardly add that 
this faith in our future is the fundamental keynote 
of his “Leaves of Grass.” And Whitman in this is 
a willing disciple of Emerson; Emerson, the foe to 
shallow cosmopolitan, globe-trotting culture! 

Touching on this question of King Edward’s mu- 
sical tastes a contemporary writes: 

Though King Edward of England is not to be crowned 
for some time, people in Great Britain are already won- 
dering who will write the customary hymn and who will 
play the great organ at Westminster during the ceremony 

rhe organist will be seleeted either by the King or by 
his chaplain, the Bishop of London. For his services he 
will receive a fee of $1,000, and his title for that one day 
will be “Composer to His Majesty’s Chapel.” In the 
Abbey the choir will be reserved for him and for the other 
musicians, the nave being at the disposal of the chapter 
who will use it for the accommodation of invited guests 

More than once since the time of Purcell this custom 
has given rise to some scandal. Purcell was not only a 
great composer, but also an astute-man of business, and 
he conceived the idea of selling at a high price on corona- 
tion day as many seats as possible near the organ. The 
chapter, however, heard of this scheme and compelled 
him to hand over the money which he had received for 
those seats 

At Queen Victoria’s coronation, in 1838, Sir George 
Smart was organist, and he, too, sold several tickets at a 
very high price, but he was more ingenious than Purcell, 
for he placed the ticket holders among the members of 
his orchestra, and gave each one of them a violin, with a 
caution not to attempt to play it under any circumstances 
Clever though this ruse was, the chapter suspected that 
something was wrong, but proof was evidently lacking, 
for the composer was not asked to disgorge. Exactly 
how much Sir George made on this occasion is not 
known, but it is said that he pocketed a considerable 
sum. 

Whether any new stratagem in this direction will be 


Cunn remain; but with the exception of Mackenzie their 


devised for the coronation of King Edward VII. remains 
to be seen 

We rather fear that the pessimistic views regard- 
ing the royal artistic tastes of George Moore, the 
novelist and art critic, will be realized. “The age 
of mediocrity in art and literature will begin when 
the Prince of Wales mounts the throne,” said Mr 


Moore in effect. 


HIS is the caption of the following editorial in 
last Saturday's Chicago Evening Post. The 
pessimistic nature of the lines we reprint may not 
be entirely justified, for, no doubt, the public spirit 
of Chicago’s wealthy citi- 

“PRESERVE THE zens will come to the res- 
CHICAGO cue in due time. What 


ORCHESTRA.” would ( hicago be, music 
ally speaking, without its 


Permanent Orchestra, the source from which its 
local musicians derive their inspirations? 
W e have been 


g of the eleventh season of our 


congratulating ourselves on the open 
! “permanent” symphony 
rchestra, the most valuable of our artistic assets, and 
enjoying in anticipation the splendid offerings promised 
by Mr. Thomas, the prince of American conductors. But 
comes 


the question “Is the orchestra really permanent?” 


1s a distinct shock and induces serious reflection 
Speaking, presumably, by the card, one of our musical 
critics, who deplores the fact that the “multitudes” do not 
support the Chicago Orchestra, states that the sale of 
season tickets this fall is particularly disappointing, that 
the situation has become annoying and even critical, and 
at some of the trustees and guarantors are growing 
weary of welldoing and strongly inclined to abandon the 
enterprise at the end of the present season. The critic 
mself is evidently pessimistic regarding the future, for 
he warns the people of Chicago and the suburbs that 
they will not enjoy the opportunity” (of neglecting the 
greatest orchestra in America) much longer 
Now the dissolution of the Chicago Orchestra and the 


loss of its services to art, education and morality (for a 
symphony orchestra is an ennobling, civilizing institu 
tion) would be a real calamity to Chicago. The possibil 
ty of it cannot be contemplated without pain and dismay 
But, after all, is it just to charge the local public with in- 
difference and lack of appreciation? The “multitudes” 


do not attend the Thomas concerts, but in this respect 
Chicago assuredly presents no exception. We are not 
Do the 


symph« ny conc rts given in 


really called upon to hang our heads in shame 


multitudes” flock to the 


Berlin, Leipsic, Munich, Paris, London, Boston and other 
musical centres? No, it must be recognized once for all 
however we may regret it, that the works of the great 


and immortal masters are not within the intellectual and 
We hope, with Tolstoy 
that the highest art will become popular (or, to put it 


the other way, that popular art will satisfy the severest 


zsthetic range of the multitude 


standards), but in our day, and for some decades to come, 
this desideratum will not be realized 
Ij it is true that the supporters, regular and occasional 
yur great orchestra number between 8,000 and 10,000 
persons, then we have reason for elation and satisfaction 
No city in the world can show 


rather than self-reproach 


i better record in this respect. Young and without musi 
ions and memories, Chicago has done as well as 
better than—the artistic capitals of Europe! This merits 
credit, not blame. It proves also that the orchestra 
should be regarded as a permanency. If 10,000 devotees 
ind grateful patrons do not create a need for such an in 
stitution, then the masters have written in vain and their 
works are a waste of genius and inspiration. This con 
clusion, however, refutes itself 

But even 10,000 music lovers of the requisite rank can 
not make the orchestra self-supporting. This is a fact, a 
condition. What is the remedy? Endowment simply 
[he annual deficits will continue, and our enlightened 
cultured philanthropists must make them good. In Bos 
ton seats command high premiums—an indirect form of 
endowment. The Pittsburg Orchestra owes its existence 
to Mr. Carnegie’s generosity and love of the beautiful and 
the beneficent. Surely there are fifty or a hundred men in 
Chicago who do not regard it as an annoyance and bur 
den to contribute $500 a year each toward the support of 
one of the truest factors of civic righteousness. Hos 
pitals, dispensaries, “homes” of various kinds and libraries 
are endowed, and no one thinks of any statute of limita 
tion in those cases. Why, then, grow weary of welldoing 
in the direction of popularizing sublime music? Have we 
not outgrown the old prejudices and superstitions, and do 
not our cultured rich recognize that to perpetuate a fine 
orchestra is, to say the least, just as laudable and useful 
as to establish a branch library or a hospital? If not, there 


is need of a campaign of education along those lines 
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DREAM 


Last night [ dreamed I saw my mother young; 

IT never knew her till her hair was gray. 

Last night I saw the wrinkles smoothed away 
And pear! about her satin shoulders strung 
Out from cur homely tools of toil among 

She came as if she knew them not. There lay 

Old hopes in her young eyes. Faintly to-day 


Are sounding the dead madrigals she sung 


I. who had watched the stolen march of days, 
And would not see the days they stole away, 
Moved breathlessly to meet her, mute with praise 
But ah, the vibrant hand that in mine lay 
Was not the one I love upon my hair; 
Nor hers the mother eyes, deep, deep with prayer! 
Zona Gale, in the July Bookman. 


FANNIE BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER PLAys. 


F \NNIE BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER played 
in Mendelssohn Hall last Saturday afternoon. 
Her prograin was this: 
Caprice on Airs from the Balle if the opera 
DONE sp ickcnncnend eterna eet cope eekoneennen Gluck 
OME. Ce BRE ih cicndticoeraceunennnwees aes seethoven 
Théme Varié et Fugato (dedicated to Mrs, Zeis- 
ler) neta Age Dae eared Tepe a Rina ceria a es .....-Schuett 
A la Bien Aimée (Valse), op. 59, No. 2...........Schuett 
Nocturne, op. 37, NO. 2......-cceccsceccsceeesessChopin 
Etude, op. 25, No. 9 (by request)................. Chopin 
Polonaise, op. §3 P peicacne ti iecnacem Faia Chopin 
Fn Forme d’Etude (dedicated to Mrs. Zeis 
ME) ssctees . .. Leschetizky 
Gondoliera, op. 41 : ; ‘ Moszkowski 
Impatience (No, 1 from Spring, op. 57) 
Etude, C major (On False Notes) (by re 
.... Rubinstein 


.....Moszkowski 


quest) ... rey Terre TT ee 
Valse (Man lebt tur einial) o.is..6.. cd cece csiccwe ce Strauss 

Is there anything for me to say that I have not 
said about the playing of this unique creature? I 
could indulge in reminiscences; I might reca!l the 
torrid night in July, 1885, when I first saw her in 
the Academy of Music after the performance of 
Rubinstein’s D minor Concerto. She recalled the 
feline in those times, just as to-day she has some- 
thing of the spiritual, compelling magnetism of a 
Duse. A picture of the great Italian actress gazes 
at me on my desk. It is after Lenbach. The head 
is draped as I once saw Bloomfield-Zeisler’s, draped 
by a lace scarf. Now the two artists do not look 
alike; yet such is the community of emotion, the 
same enigmatic expression may be detected in both 
faces. What is it? Madame Zeisler has not had her 
soul so cruelly stabbed as has Duse. Is it all artistic 
mimicry or is Maeterlinck right -the dramas of to- 
day are spiritual, are fought out within the walls of 


our souls? 


‘ 
‘) 


“ 
fh, 
of 


he 


Certainly the new note in the playing of t 
favorite pianist is not an emotional one. That she 
struck with no uncertain touch a decade ago. She 
seems to be retracing her steps, seems to have 
clamored not unsuccessfully for admission to the 
place wherein dwell the intellectual elect. The 
reading of Beethoven’s C minor Sonata was alive 
with meanings. In its clear unfolding of phrase 


and section you felt the impact of an intensely logi- 


cal, strong brain; the first movement was charged 
with thoughts. The slow movement has been suf- 
fused with more atmosphere by the pianist, which 
means that I have heard her play it more poetically. 
But it was beautiful in tone, just in conception. 
The mood throughout the work was Doric; not a 
trace of latter-day sentimentalism obscured the Hel- 
lenic outlines of the masterpiece. 

Chopin was read with a happy mean. It was not 
smeared; the zal was not overdone; nor was there 
a rubato that syncopated one’s heart. It was sane, 
sensuous; it was Chopin. The lovely nocturne was 
not played as if it were a study in double notes, 
with a droning intermezzo. All these negatives 
sound as if Madame Zeisler’s performance was a 
series of evasions. It was not. It was individual, 
and when the A flat Polonaise was reached the 
smoke of battle got into her nostrils and the dogs 
of war were unloosed. It was an exhibition of 
dynamics, spirit and rustling nerves. The smaller 
pieces were delivered with miraculous delicacy and 
precision. Many of them were repeated, and when, 
after a dazzing version of the Strauss Valse, she 
played the music box valse of Chopin’s in G flat 
(op. 70) you could have sworn that Pachmann was 
outdone. It was crystalline music making. And 
the “Marche Militaire” of Tausig—Schubert has lit- 
tle to do with it—was given with a fine apprecia- 
tion of acoustical effects. It was built up from faint 
perspectives into a threatening roar. After this the 
enthusiasm knew no moderation. It was a trium- 
phant afternoon for this dark sibyl whose tripod is 
a piano chair, whose medium of eloquence the cold 
keys of a piano. Madame Zeisler was to have 
played her second recital yesterday afternoon. 
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Few critics are prophets honored in their own 
musical country, and but one or two in a genera- 
tion possess prévoyance enough to predict the 
caprices of musical taste. The antics of that exotic 
quality, since the day Richard Wagner bade it leap 
through the large and rather gaudy hoop of the mu- 
sic drama, have been mystifying and extraordinary. 
This same taste coquetted with Brahms, visited 
Italy, and for a time took up its abode in the house 
of ¢ irieg. 

Caprice of a deep seated order marked the prog- 
ress of music during the past half century. Chopin 
died in 1849, Schumann in 1856; with them were 
buried the ideals that lit the lantern of the romantic 
school. It has flickered on, this sweet, phosphores- 
cent signal of revolt, chiefly in the music of imi- 
tators. The strong light of the torch first firmly 
held by Bach and passed on by men like Mozart, 
Beethoven and Brahms, was not desired of the 
dreamers; for them the twilight and the strange 
winged creatures bred in the twilight. The classi- 
cal composers—who were romantics in their time- 
loved much better the luminary of day, according 
scant homage to melancholy and moenshine. 

Then came Richard Wagner, a revolutionist and 
a marvelous molder of other men’s ideas. We are 
now no longer alarmed by the senile warnings of the 
extreme right, the classical camp. As for the crazy 
boasts and affirmations of the musical communists, 
we, who love our Wagner, smile at the deific things 
claimed of him. He had genius and his music is 
genuine; but it is music for the theatre, for the 
glow of the footlights; it is rhetorical music, and 
seeks ever for effect. That it is not music to touch 
the tall stars of Bach and Beethoven we know; but 
why compare the two methods when they each 
strive for other and various things? Wagner arro- 
gated everything to his music dramas. This he had 
to do, or else be left bawling his wares to unsym- 
pathetic listeners in the market place of art, and he 
did not hesitate to invade more sacrosanct pre- 
cincts. 

Wagner caught up in a mighty synthesis the 
loose threads of romanticism, the widely severed 
strands of opera. He studied Bach and Beethoven, 


utilizing the polyphony of the one, the symphonic 
orchestra of the other. Then, knowing that opera 
—as opera—on Rossinian lines had reached its 
apogee; that Mozart and Gluck contained in solu- 
tion the very combinations he needed, he, like an 
audacious alchemist, made a composite that at first 
smacked of .German and later of Italian. He ran 
through his “Rienzi,” “Flying Dutchman,” ‘“Lo- 
hengrin,” ‘“Tannhauser” days, meanwhile strenu- 
ously testing his originality, and when the time 
arrived—in his case somewhat late in life—he calm- 
ly threw overboard old formulas and gave us the 
“Ring of the Nibelung” and the rest of the master- 
pieces. It was the most deliberate chase after 
genius the world has ever witnessed, and, strange 
as it seems, the wings which carried Wagner, Ica- 
rus-wise, to the realms of the sun have, as yet, 
shown no threatening weakness, no precipitous 
melting. We realize that this composer perfected 
his stvle—patterning after other men’s ideas; that 
he finally beat into shape a method of his own— 
strong, individual and sufficient for his purpose. 
He argued that certain subjects could stand oper 
atic treatment; that an opera orchestra must not 
be a big guitar, nor yet as symphonic as Beetho 
ven’s. With the prescience of genius he helped 
himself to the material he needed. How well he 
knew these needs everyone feels when hearing “Die 
Meistersinger” or “Tristan and Isolde.” 


Wagner was the last of the great romantics. He 
closed a period—did not inaugurate one. The 
sword and the cloak, the midnight alarum, and the 
excursion sentimental long occupied the fore- 
ground in opera, though adventure as a theme*was 
discarded just as it was re-entering the land of let- 
ters, ushered in by Robert Louis Stevenson 
Stevenson who wore his panache so bravely in the 
presence of Zola and other evangelists of the nat- 
uralistic in fiction. A curious return to more sober 
ideals of form was led by Johannes Brahms. It 
need not be added that this leadership was un 
sought—indeed, was hardly apprehended by the 
composer. A more unpromising figure for a mu- 
sical Messiah would have been difficult to find. 
Wagner, a brilliant, disputatious, magnetic man, 
made a personal propaganda. Brahms, far from 
being so sympathetic or so cultured a man of the 
world as Wagner, lived quietly, thinking highly. 
His were Wordsworth’s ideals; he abhorred the 
world, the flesh and the devil—the last being incar- 
nate for him in the marriage of music with the 
drama. Yet his music is alive to-day—alive with 
a promise and a potency that urge to critical en- 
thusiasms, so sane is it, so noble in content, so 
richly fruitful in treatment. A sympathetic com- 
poser, he is also a man who deals largely in the 
humanities of his art. Learned beyond the dreams 
of even Wagner, Brahms concealed his counter- 
point in lyric roses, set it to blooming in the Old 
World gardens of Germany, decked his science with 
the sweet, mad tunes of Hungary—remaining withal 
a Teuton, and one in the direct line of Bach and 


Beethoven. 
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Now comes another enigmatic tangent of music, 
the heavenly maid. The seed planted by Berlioz 
and husbanded carefully by Liszt has come to an 
abundant harvest. The deaths of Chopin and Schu- 
mann stifled the aspirations of the romantics. But 
nothing ever dies, and by an elliptical route returns 
to us something of the fire and the fury, signifying 
passion, of these same romantics. All this we find in 
the music of Peter Ilitsch Tschaikowsky, this and 
much more. Artistically Tschaikowsky is the lin- 
ea! descendant of Liszt and Berlioz, with a Slavic 
color superadded. He deliberately abandoned the 
old symphonic form. Obsessed by what Henry 
James calls the “ scenic idea,” though without com- 
pelling talent for the theatre, Tschaikowsky poured 
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into the elastic and anonymous mold of the sym- 
phonic form much passion and poetry. A _ poetic 
dramatist, he selected, for typical motives, “Hamlet,” 
“Francesca da Rimini,” “Jeanne d’Arc,” “Manfred,” 
“Romeo and Juliet.” His six symphonies are huge ro 
mantic suites, resplendent with the tints of an im- 
agination saturated in romanticism. His fierce 
Cossack temperament and mingling of realistic, 
sensuous savagery with Malo-Russian mysticism 
set him apart from other composers. As musical 
as Wagner and Brahms, he lacks, perhaps, the firm, 
intellectual grip of those two masters. But if we 
desire a wonderful picture of the psychology of a 
great troubled soul, it is to Tschaikowsky we must 
go. He tells things in his music that no other man 
has dared even to whisper. 
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Rubinstein is hardly to be considered a factor 
in the musical strife. He was an upholder of both 
camps, and being a German-Russian and a Rus 
sian-German Jew and Lutheran, his eclecticism 
proved his undoing. Something of the same sort 
may be said of that clever Frenchman, Saint-Saens. 
Grieg built his nest far up in Norwegian fjords, 
built it of bright-colored bits from Schumann, Men 
delssohn and Chopin. He does not seriously 
count. Neither does Dvorak of Bohemia, who has 
never said anything particularly novel or profound, 
despite his intimate mastery of orchestration. Eu 
gen d’Albert treads with care the larger footprints 
of Brahms; while Goldmark, a very Makart in his 
prodigal amazements of color, has contributed but 
few masterpieces to the gallery. Germany and 
\ustria are, with one exception, dead. Italy is as 
bare of genius now as Mother Hubbard’s cupboard 
France has Massenet, Saint-Saéns, Bruneau, Char 


pentier, LeRoux—miniature masters all. There are 


lurking promises in Belgium. England has abso- 
lutely not one major talent 
Ze we 


The exception in Germany is Richard Strauss, a 
man of power and dangerous ambitions. His am 


bitions are dangerous because he attempts to lead 


music into a fourth spatial dimension; because, en 
ulative of the nihilistic and transcendental philos 
ophy of Nietzsche, he juggles with tones as if they 


gg 
were metaphysical symbols. His symphonic poems 
are marked by an almost superhuman mastery of 
his material, of his play-impulse, that comes dan- 
gerously near crossing the dividing line between 


fantasy and insanity. But the magnificence of it 
all, the magnificence of this tonal orgy, of this mad 
flight to the very gates of the infinite—or to the 
nethermost inferno! And Strauss is the supreme 
manifestation of erratic energy; his music, disdain 
ing formal barriers, seeks to give articulation to 
ideas of an almost concrete kind. Richard Strauss 
wields the brush of a great painter, of a musical 
Paul Veronese—yet he chooses to mask his music 
as profound and fantastic philosophy 
J <& 


Wagner 


Tschaikowsky 


Here, then, is the present situation: 
preaching in his musical dreams; 
passionately declaiming of the cumulative woes of 
mankind in accents pathetically dramatic; Brahms 
leisurely breasting the billows of the maelstrom, 
speaking in golden tones the doctrine of art for 
art’s sake; and, finally, Richard Strauss, seeking 
with furious and rhythmic gestures to divert from 
its proper channel the art he adores. Who. may 
To add 


to the general bewilderment, the American com- 


dare to predict where ali this will end ? 


poser springs into the field fully equipped, saying 





the sayings of other men, but with a various elo- 
quence and a technical address that is puzzling to 
What caprice of musical 


the critical forecaster. 
taste will be born next 

“The world will find a wholesome reaction in 
the study of music from its spiritual side, its inner 
life. In the laws of tonality, the most musical and 
the least musical will have a common ground of 
interest. By study of tone, character or mental ef 
fects, we are led to realize that the marvelous intui 
tion of Pythagoras, Plato and Aristotle was correct 

that music is the basis of all human develop 
ment.” This, by an author whose name I cannot 
recall, is a hint, a prophecy of the track music must 
take if it is to ascend. Intellectual music, music 
that does not appeal merely to the fevered nerves 
of this generation, is needed. Complex or abstract 
music is not meant abstract in the sense of lacking 
human interest. Is there no mean between the 
brawling jealousies of Mascagni’s peasant rogues 
and the often abstruse delving of Brahms? Surely, 
to think nobly is to live nobly, else Wordsworth is 
a poor guide. We fret, we fume, we analyze too 


much in our arts. Why cannot we compass the 


Greek gladness and simplicity of Mozart, with the 
richness of the newer culture Must knowledge 
ever bring weariness of life? Is there no fruit in 


this Armida garden of art that is without the taste 


, 
a 


of ashes? Why not accept music with 
to extort from it metaphysical meanings? Ther 


is Mozart's G minor Symphony—in its sunny 


measures lies sanity. Open then the casements « 
the soul; flood it with music, Mozartean music, and 


sing with Shelley. 
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Vibrates in the men 
a —£- 
Of the letters of Heine to his friend ( stiani 
now publishing in the Deutsche Rundschau, few lack 
the peculiar verve of the author of “Atta Troll.” 


rhis will appear even in the rough paraphrase, 


given below, of portions of the letter which « 


scribes his life at Hamburg, where for a little time 
he followed idleness and law He writes 
Hamburg, the whatever it is of Decembe [S25 
\ wretched life her Rain, snow, and too much 
to eat \nd I[ resentful at By day Hamburg is 
a great counting-room, by night a _ great 
| verybody looks at me as if he wished to pare dy 
my Lyrical Intermezzo \nd | myself am full of 
irony and sentimentality. I have looked up yout 


friend, Dr. Halle. He is very amiable, very forth 
putting, and a very Jew. In the very first moment 
he showed himself a Jew in the words, 
going to be a colleague of mine, then?’ 
I was (Kleist’s phrase), I said, ‘Yes, to this extent, 
that everybody thinks I am here to be a lawyer 
But I haven’t the least idea what I shall do here 
Meanwhile, don’t think that I am idle here; on the 
contrary, wherever I go or am I make verses. Last 
night I made this stunning song. Isn’t it beauti 
ful?” 
But for you to admit this (to Christiani) I must 

really write it down, which I hereby do 

Chey loved each other, but neither 

Would be the first to confess 
Like foes they gaz’d at each other 


And would die of their love's distress 


They parted at length, and thereafter 
Except in vision, ne’er met; 

From life they have long departed, 
And scarcely know of it yet 


[Do you know a better song in all German literature 
Old fellow, that is your best! 
But, truly, Christiani, after reading this song, do 
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you really think I am going to be a lawyer here? 


I am thinking of going to Berlin. My friends there 
write me a summons and will have the police drag 
me hence Gentlemen, let’s avoid violence The 


‘“Harzreise” has gone off to Gubitz (the publisher), 


g 
and I am curious to see how many pine trees the 


censor will cancel from the High Harz 


a iin 
G. K. Chesterton writes as follows of the delib 
erate and unconscious morals of Tolstoi’s tales: 


Che narrow notion that an artist may not 


‘ + 3.314 D } } f 4 


pretty well exploded Dy now but the truth or tne 
matter is that an artist tea s far more b 1s mere 
background and properties, his landscape, his cos- 
tume, his idiom and technic—all the part of his 
work, in short, of which he is probably entirely un- 
conscious, than by the elaborate ind p ipous 
noral dicta w h he fe ig ine t ) his 
pinions The rea dis I vcltween e ¢ hics 
of high art and the ethics of manufactured and di 
dactic art lies in the simple fa hat the bad fable 
has a moral while the good fable is a moral And 
the real moral of Tolstoi comes out constantly in 
these stories, the great mor! ( ies tne 
heart of all his work, of which he is probably un 


conscious, and of which it is quite likely that he 


would vehemently disapprove The curious cold 
white light ol morning that shines Over ali the tales, 
the folklore simplicity with which ‘a man or a 
woman’ are spoken of without further identifica 
on, the love one might aimost Sa I ust for 
the qualities I Drut ateriais, tne irdness ot 


wood, and the softness of mud, the ingrained belief 
in a certain ancient kindliness sitting beside the very 


these influences are truly 


moral. When we put beside them the trumpeting 
na tearins Senis¢ f the i l olst 
screaming for a1 bscene purity, shouting for an 
inhuman peace, hacking up human life into small 
sins with a chopper, sneering at men, women and 
lren out of respect t imanity, combining in 
e chaos of « I t S nmanly puritan and 
1 necy pi re ae \ scarcely kn W 
vhith er Tolstoi has vanishec We know not what 
» do wit s sn IS V s in 
iDiiIng One rnet! la grea i root! an 
M I \ I \ pup 
as a M g I I 
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JOSEF HOFMANN. 


His American Tour Opens Brilliantly—An Extraordinary 
List of Engagements. 


NDER the management of Henry Wolfsohn Josef 
Hofmann has just undertaken the longest concert 
tour that he has ever made, one of the longest tours, in- 
deed, ever essayed by any pianist in the United States. 
This tournée will keep the pianist incessantly busy until 
the beginning of the holidays, when he will enjoy a short 
respite from his ardous work. After a brief period of 
rest he will resume his tour, and will be kept busy from 
then until the last week in March. 

This shows the difference between good management 
and bad management 

Last season Hofmann was handicapped by an inexpe- 
rienced manager, and his tour consequently proved both 
short and unsuccessful. Now the great pianist has com- 
mitted his destinies to a manager of long experience and 
proved ability, and his present tour promises to be an 
unexampled success, from all points of view. It certainly 
has begun brilliantly 

Such has been the influx of requests for Hofmann that 
Mr. Wolfsohn has been somewhat embarrassed by the 
multiplicity of engagements offered, and has been forced 
to exercise the privilege of selection, thereby discarding 
many of the bookings proposed. The tour, as mapped out, 
will carry Hofmann all over the United States, and permit 
him to play in every city of any importance. 

The widespread interest aroused by this tour indicates 
that Hofmann’s reputation as a master pianist reaches all 
parts of the United States. Mr. Hofmann will revisit all 
the cities in which he has played, and will visit scores of 
others for the first time. 


Hofmann’s Remarkable Tour. 

The day after his arrival in New York the pianist began 
his American tour, and accomplished some exceedingly 
quick work. He reached New York Thursday, November 
13. The next morning he rehearsed with the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra, and gave a recital the same 
night in New Haven. He appeared Friday afternoon 
with the New York Philharmonic Society and again with 
that organization Saturday evening. After this concert 
he played in the Freundschaft Society’s hall. Thus he 
made a record of four concerts in three days. Monday 
night Hofmann played in Detroit and last night in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. He will at once return East to fill the 
following engagements: 


November 22......Yonkers, N. Y. 


Sbidcese New York city. First recital. 
Zhescese ° 
25...... Baltimore, Md 
26......Washington, D. C. Afternoon recital. 
27......New York city. Second recital. 
Brececee - 
29...... Boston, Mass. With Boston Symphony Orchestra 
3o...... Boston, Mass. With Boston Symphony Orchestra 
3! 
December 1. 
3......lF renton, N. J 
Bivwcee . 
5.....-Boston, Mass. First recital 
eee Portland, Me. 
7......Boston, Mass. Second recital. 
8......New York city. Metropolitan Opera House 
g......New York. Waldorf-Astoria. 
Wiccces —. 
iI ..Philadelphia, Pa. Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
ink i-cee Richmond, Va. Recital. 
es Brooklyn, N. Y. Boston Symphony Orchestra 
14......New York city. Boston Symphony Orchestra 
15 (Sunday).. New York City. Metropolitan Opera House 
eer a a x 
17...... syracuse, N. Y. 
18 .. Rochester, N. Y., or Toronto 
ig......Buffaio, N. Y 
20 .- Utica,:-N. Y. 
3 
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pS eee —- 
Pivcaxs - 
Bescces —_—. 
oe Philadelphia, Pa. Philadelphia Orchestra, 
BB. .c00- Philadelphia, Pa, Philadelphia Orchestra. 
Cee —, 
Broce Boston, Mass, 
Sisssves -- 
January Scceces ——. 
Srse«ce Chicago, Ill. First recital. Evening. 
, Peoria, Ill. 
Gosevee Chicago, Ill. Second recital. Afternoon. 
_— —. 
ee. Louisville, Ky. 
does Toledo 
aa Cleveland. 
Deeceee —, 
IO. seees cS, 
eee Cincinnati. Orchestra. 
BZ.c0e00 Chicago, Ill. Afternoon recital. 
Wilaesd St. Paul. 
14......Minneapolis, Minn. 
a -——. 
16......St. Louis, Mo. First recital. 
Wirseced Indianapolis. 
18......St. Louis, Mo. Second recital. 
Biespes Sunday. 
Gicusie Des Moines, la. 


....Kansas City. 
23......Omaha, Neb. 





24.....-Lincoln, Neb. 
.. Topeka, Kan. 


.Los Angeles, Cal. 





Biseosse ——. 
February 1...... Los Angeles, Cal. 
Discvds a, 
3......San Francisco, Cai. 
4......San Francisco, Cal. 
5......5an Francisco, Cal. 
ee San Francisco, Cal. 
7......San Francisco, Cal. 
8......San Francisco, Cal. 
Bevan San Francisco, Cal 
eee San Francisco, Cal. 
11......Sam Francisco, Cal. 
12......San Francisco, Cal 
13......San Francisco, Cal 
ee San Francisco, Cal. 
ison Leave California. 
16. weve . 
17......seattle, Wash. 
WB asews Everett, B. C. 
Wi ccses Tacoma, Wash. 
ae Portland, Ore. 





Z2eeeee . Spokane, Wash. 


Colorado Springs. 
Denver. 








.Pueblo, Col, 


March I. 





Ri cuene Texas. 

Texas. 

.. Texas. 

Texas. 

Texas. 

New Orleans, La. 
. Mobile. 

New Orleans 
Memphis. 
Birmingham. 
Chattanooga. 





Knoxville. 
ete Re -— 


20...... Nashville. 








JEWELL Piano RecitaL.—Anna Jewell will give a piano 
recital in Mendelssohn Hall to-night (Wednesday). She 
will be assisted by Paul Kefer, ’cellist, and Eugene Bern- 
stein at the second piano. The program will include the 
L.iszt Concerto in E. flat. 


SLIVINSKI’S SUCCESS WITH THE BOSTON 
SYMPHONY. 
OSEPH SLIVINSKI played last week with the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra in Boston and the critics 
of the Boston papers accorded him the praise due his 
great art. Here are the Boston opinions about Slivinski’s 
playing: 

Joseph Slivinski appeared at these concerts for the first time. 
although he gave recitals here in 1894 and played with the Winder 
stein Orchestra in Tremont Temple last season. His performance 
of the Tschaikowsky Concerto last night was remarkable for musical 
dash, untiring spirit, variety of tonal gradations, exquisite touch, 
strength that was not abused, unusual accuracy, and, perhaps, above 
all, an extraordinary sense of rhythm. The performance of Tschai 
kowsky’s fantastical concerto—a work that is exciting and of 
haunting beauty in spite of certain passages which are mod 
ern routine work, for there is ultra-modern as well as old 
fashioned Kapellmeister music—may justly be called great. Mr 
Slivinski was an interesting and welcome apparition. Nor is 
the term apparition here misapplied, for when he came upon the 
stage he looked like one of Hoffmann’s characters, known by Jo 
hannes Kreisler and the student Anselmus. He was enthusiastically 
applauded, and well did he deserve the applause that was loath to 
die. His recitals this week are looked forward to with genuine 
interest.—Boston Journal, November 17, 1901 


If there could be a Paganini of the piano Josef Slivinski might 
well be he. His very appearance is suggestive—the tall, slender 
slightly angular figure, the nervous gait, the pale, thin face, over 
hung with its dense mass of heavy black hair, and barred across 
with the strangely curved mustache, the piercing eyes and the heavy 
eyebrows. Then the attitude at the instrument—always one of abso 
lute concentration, whether bowed almost as if to clasp the key 
board or thrown back, as if to survey and hold the complicated 
mechanism with a magnetic gaze. 

The long, slender hands, so flexible upon the elastic wrists that it 
seems impossible that their motion, so swift and light as almost to 
elude the eye, should have such immense power, or linger long 
enough to call forth a definite and enduring tone. In all this there 


s something eerie and mystic. And then the man plays, as it 
were, like a man possessed, and infuses into passages which would 
generally appear as mere figures of technical speech or transitional 
devices for bridging over from one integral thought to another a 
fire, a boldness, a force, 4 magnetism, which make them seem for 
the moment like the most vital and important matters of ali 

The technic itself is marvelous, and its range and sweep might 
have been estimated by taking as mensuration points the vast rolling 
chords of the introduction, the exquisitely gentle and dainty accom 
paniment and caressing melody of the andantino semplice and the 
tremendous octave and figures of the finale. But it all seems t 
mean so much-—not necessarily of explainable thought, as of all 
possessing rhapsodic feeling and intense personality. 

The concerto and the player were well pitted; for he had ready 
and waiting the poetry, the fancy or the emotion which made vita 
every one of the scores of fitful mood and varying shades that 
Tschaikowsky put into this work, which Nicolas Rubinstein, for 
whom it was written, declared so difficult and intricate as to be 


impossible of execution.—Boston Herald 


Mr. Slivinski is an artist whose advancement | caused bot 
interest and pleasure. He has been frequently heard in this city 
and each time he has displayed progressive traits which are very 


gratifying to his admirers. His selection last evening was Tscha 
kowsky’s Concerto for the piano, No. 1, in B flat minor 

Over twenty-five years ago this piece was first played in Bostor 
by Dr. Hans von Bulow in old Music Hall 

It is a familiar work, and Mr. Slivinski’s interpretation is als 
well known, but it may be said that his effort this year is a decided 
improvement over the performance he gave here last spring. There 
was a greater breadth, a finer conception and more artistic phrasing 
rhe first movement was especially well executed, although the entir¢ 
concerto calls for high praise. 

* * * It was, however, a most pleasing performance, and the 
reception accorded him augurs well for the recitals he is later to 
give in this city.—Boston Post. 


New York State Music TeacHers’ AssociaTion.—An 
executive committee meeting of this association was re 
cently held in New York, the following members being 
present: President Louis Arthur Russell, Secretary F. W 
Riesberg, Treasurer J. E. Stille, H, W. Greene and Carl 
G. Schmidt, the former chairman of the program com 
mittee. 

Plans for the next meeting at Newburgh, N. Y., June 
23 to 25, were discussed, and the enthusiasm of all present 


augurs well for a fine meeting, with an oratorio to close 
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FLORENCE RANSTEAD. 
ISS FLORENCE RANSTEAD, an American con- 


tralto with a European training and reputation, 


made her New York début in a recital at the Waldorf 
Astoria, Friday afternoon, November 15. A criticism of 
the recital will be found elsewhere in this issue. She is 
now on a tour under the management of Mr. Ruben 
Miss Ranstead is of New England extraction, as her 
father’s name and Bragg, that of her mother’s family 
would indicate. Miss Ranstead’s grandmother is Mrs 
Quincy Adams Gilmore, wife of General Gilmore, who 


While studying with Bouhy she became a member of the 
operatic class, but concert and oratorio are the fields to 
which she will devote herself and for which she has been 
trained. 


When Miss Ranstead gave a recital in the small Queen’s 
Hall the audience was made up of members of the aris 
tocracy and the leaders of fashionable life in London. Her 
list of patrons included the Japanese Ambassador, Mr. 
Choate, the American Ambassador; Lady Denby, Lady 
Dudley, Sir Redvers Buller and Lady Audrey, Lord and 
Lady St. Levin and Lady Carden of Templemore. 




















Photo by Aime Dupont, New York 


FLORENCE RANSTEAD 


was buried at West Point with high military honors. The 
singer inherits her musical talent from her mother, a 
pianist and pupil of Joseffy. While of New England line- 
age, Miss Ranstead was born in Pennsylvania, and in 
childhood her parents removed to Baltimore, and then the 
Monumental City became her permanent home. High 
social connections opened exclusive doors in London and 
Paris, and pronounced musical gifts did the rest to give 
the young singer a good beginning of her artistic career 
Before going abroad Miss Ranstead studied here with 
Reinhold L. Herman. Then she went to Germany and 
continued her studies with Herman. After leaving Ger 
many Miss Ranstead went to Paris and there Bouhy be 
came her teacher. It was the French master who gave 
her the finish*and the encouragement to make her début 
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Musically Mis 


equally important, for here are some of the things the crit 


Ranstead’s appearances in England were 


ics said: 
\ song recita f interest was given by Miss Florence Ranstea 
young contralt Her choice of program argues a real love f 
e best music and a cultivated taste that are ir se 

aluable rh limes, Londor 











Miss Florence Ramstead gave a song recit The progran n 
cluding as it did Schumann's “Dichterliebe,” the air, “Gens duce 
splendida,” from her countryman's (Professor Parker's) “Hora N 
vissima”; Coleridge-Taylor’s “‘Blood-red Ring” and other equa 
high-class songs, sufficiently indicated the young singer’s artist 

s, her efforts giving much promise.—London Musical Times 

Miss Ranstead sang very tastefully, particularly in two of Edward 


Elgar’s Cycle of Sea Pictures, “‘Where Corals Lie” and “Sabbat 











Morning at Sea whict r nity f and rishe 
: ght age R g W | Wave 5 : 
music brooding soft on waters drear Bolton Daily Chronicle 
Miss Ranstead chose a very ambitious program. She was quit 
successful.—The Lady 
Miss Ranstead contributed Coleridge-Taylor’s “Corn Song’ 
Where Corals Lie” and “Sabbath Morning at Sea all with pains 
taking accuracy and in good voice.—Bolton Evening News 
Miss Florence Ranstead sang admirably..-Bolton Journa 


Miss Ranstead’s fine contralto voice was heard to the greates 





advantage in Elgar's Sea Pi , in the performance of wh 
the reputation she had established in the earlier part of the evening 


was thoroughly sustained.-West Bromwich Chronicle 


Miss Florence Ranstead, an American contralto of deep, full ar 
rich tone, gave a good interpretation of the Wicked Fay, her sing 
» the Feast I Come Unbidden, As 1 Sit at the Spir 


ning Wheel” and the incantation, “Spring from the Earth, Red 


ng of “Tx 


} ; 


Roses being marked by dramatic fervor and musicianly skil 
West Bromwich Free Press, 

rhe Baltimore Herald of October 27 published a column 
sketch, with portrait of Miss Ranstead, in which her ca 


reer was referred to in these extracts 


M I ence Ranstead, the talented Baltimore contralt wi was 
cessful in London musical circles last season, arrived in Ba 
re Saturday night and is now the guest of her siste Mrs. J 
Baker Hu 6 Cathedral street 
Miss Ranstead has beer n the Continent and in England tor 
I i r ear tudyimg under several i the most celebrated 
ast r e fir three y¢ r en ¢1 ng if her pr 
] r ast se Bef « ng j w be 
eme ered that she made a de . mpres € cal musica 
" appeared eve i eur { neluding the 
I r i the Pataps . 
W e in Paris she g i r the gallery of the Champ 
I ées with M Madeleine Godard, sister of the far s com 
er, aS the violinist 
Ihe season in England was divided betwee a tour of e prov 
nd appearances in London. In the metropolis she sang in 
rhe Messiah” performance on Good Friday, at the People’s Palace, 
1 also appeared at the Crystal Palace in concert. In the provinces 
e sang only in orator nd concert 
Miss Ranstead will spend this winter in a tour of the States, and 
n the spring w return to London. She is now under the man 
agement of Ruben, wi was formerly connected with G1 
HANCHETT’s Lecture REcITALS he second course of 
the Hanchett lecture recitals given in the Assembly Hall 


ting as much inter 
ni “Musical Con- 


i 
trasts”’ will be the subject throughout the season, with 


of Adelphi College, Brooklyn, i 


f +} 
‘ U Le 





est as the first cs 








sub-topics for each i idual lecture recital. The sub 
topics for the present course are: November 11, “The 
Vitality of the Older and Newer Music November 18 
Faust’ Music Nevember 25, “The Sonority of the 
Older and Newer Music December 2, “The Tone Col 
rs of Classic and Modern Composers.” Dr. Henry G 


Hanchett gave the lecture on November 11, and in the 


lustrations he was assisted by Miss Laura Phelps, vio 

st, he himself giving the piano numbers. Dr. John 
Cornelius Griggs, who is the instructor musical his 
tory at Adelphi Coliege, gave the second lecture last 
Monday aifternoo1 Dr. Hanchett will deliver the third 


ext Monday afternoon, and also the fourth, which, how 





ever, will be given in the evening At the closing lecture 
Dr. Hanchett will have the assistance of Maxwell Hood's 


wrchestra, Miss Carolyn At Lee yprano, and Mr. An 


ews t I ne 

ALF. KLINGENBER F Harpin CoLiect The Scandina 
ian pianist and teacher, principal of the musical depart 
ment at Hardin College, Mexico, M was recently mat 
ried to Miss Alexandra Mowinckel, and while 1 St. Lou 


on this important errand he was invited to give a piano 


recital and also to play at a choral symphony concert 
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MUSICAL COURIER OFFICES—FINE ARTS BUILDING. 


Cuicaco, November 14, 1901. 


HE emirent Italian tenor, Umberto Beduschi, of the 
Auditorium Conservatory, will give a concert in 
this city shortly, an orchestra assisting. 


cod 4 
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[wo well-known artists, Mme. Ragna Linne and Glenn 
Hall, are to be heard in a song recital at Music Hall Fine 
Arts Building, on Tuesday evening, December 3, under 
the auspices of the American Conservatory. Allen Spen- 
cer, the gifted pianist, will assist. 

a ez 


The American Conservatory will present an interesting 
program at a recital in Kimball Hall on Saturday after- 
noon, November 23, the Misses Ella Mills, Bella Jacobs, 
Bessie Lea Davis, Lola Funkhouser, Millicent Bowers, 
Helen Holmes, Lulu Sinclair, Messrs. Oscar Streger, 
and R. E. Yarndley participating. 


as 2 
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Miss Nora Smith, assisted by Paul Beebe, violoncellist, 
and Gustav Birn, accompanist, will give a piano recital 
at Music Hall, Fine Arts Building, on Wednesday even- 
ing, November 20. The program includes compositions 
by Beethoven, David Popper, Daniel Van Goens, Schu- 
mann, Arthur Foote, Chopin, Rubinstein and Strauss- 
Tausig 

TZ €& 

Concert goers are glad to learn that William A. Willett, 
the well-known baritone, of the Chicago Auditorium 
Conservatory, will sing at the Germania Singing Soci- 
ety’s concert in this city on November 21. 

The Hamlin Company announces the following Novem- 
ber engagements for its artists: Genevieve Clark Wilson, 
Indianapolis November 20 and St. Louis November 21; 
George Hamlin, Pittsburg November 26 with the Mozart 
Club, and Kenwood Club, Chicago, November 29; Charles 
W. Clark, St. Joseph, Mo., November 13, Des Moines 
November 14, Pittsburg November 26, and Kenwood 
Club, Chicago, November 29; Holmes Cowper, Alton, 
Ill., November 13, Evanston November 21, and Daven- 
port, Ia., November 25; Henry Willis Newton, St. Joseph, 
Mo., November 13; Leon Marx, Kenwood Club, Chi- 
ago, November 29; Helen Smyser, Kenwood Club, Chi- 


‘ago, November 29. 


The program of the opening entertainment of the Ken- 
wood Club will be furnished by Miss Helen Smyser, so- 
prano; George Hamlin, Charles W. Clark, Leon Marx, 
and Miss Eleanor Scheib, accompanist. 

Henry Willis Newton and Charles W. Clark will sing 
the tenor and baritone parts of Sullivan’s “Golden Leg- 
end” with the Choral Society, St. Joseph, Mo., on No- 
vember 13. 


ee <= 


From Alton, IIl., comes news to the effect that Presi- 
dent McKay of Shurtleff College wisely has prohibited 
rag-time music in literary society programs. 

It is said that the students defy the order; that a crisis 
will come at the next meeting of the literary societies. 
Developments will be awaited with interest. 


fe << 


The Spiering Violin School’s first recital of the season 
is announced for Saturday, November 16, in the Assembly 
Room, Fine Arts Building. 

e << 

The Hinshaw Stock Company School of Drama gave 
a successful performance of “ The Merchant of Venice” 
at the Grand Opera House on November 12. Marvin 
Victor Hinshaw, brother of W. W. Hinshaw, director of 
the affiliated School of Opera, appearing as Shylock. 


NOVEMBER 16, 1901. 

Rudolph Ganz, of the Chicago Musical College, has re- 
cently composed an artistic love song, “Would You? 
Would I?” The words are by James P. Whedon. 

SJ € 

Mrs. Marie Hoag Haughey, soprano, will take part in 
the Evanston Musical Club’s performance of “The Mes- 
siah” on December 19. 


fs 


\ number of talented singers, who promise to become 
prominent artists, will be introduced to the public this 
season by their competent instructor, Mrs. Hess-Burr. 

J << 

Helen Buckley, the soprano, interprets sacred music no 
less effectively than concert numbers. At the West Pres- 
byterian Church last Sunday evening her singing was both 
artistic and impressive. 


Under the auspices of the Chicago Auditorium Con- 
servatory a play, “Who Shall Win Him?” will be pre 
sented on November 27. 


Mme. Ragna Linne, soprano; Elaine de Sellem, con- 
tralto; Claude Cunningham, baritone, and W. C. E. See- 
boeck, pianist, will be the soloists at the second ballad 
concert in Music Hall, Fine Arts Building, on Decem 
ber 12. 


Mme. Sarah Grand, who has been visiting Chicago this 
week, is reported to have said: “Why do you hurry so 
in Chicago? Are you rushing to make money? Don't 
you know money is a bore?” The Jnter-Ocean affirms 
that when asked if she were not writing an historical 
novel, her reply was: “No, I haven’t the habit.” 

THe Apo.tto CxLus’s Concert 

The eminent contralto Josephine Jacoby will be 
heard at the Apollo Club’s concert in the Auditorium on 
Monday, December 2. By request “Samson and Delilah” 
will be given under the capable and experienced direction 
of Harrison M. Wild. Charles Gauthier, tenor; Herman 
Devries, baritone, and J. W. Lince are to sing the parts 
of Samson, the High Priest and Abimelech, and H. W. 
Newton and Walter Root, tenors, will assist. The Apollo 
Club will have the support of the Chicago Orchestra. 

Ss €& 

A private and informal studio recital will be given by 
George Hamlin, the weil-known tenor, at Kimball Hall, 
on Thursday afternoon, November 21. In reference to 
this event “Willie Dearborn,” one of this city’s social edi- 
tors, writes: “Mr. Hamlin is one of the few tenors I know 
whose friends like them for themselves as well as their 
singing. If you had heard him up at Green Lake last 
summer during regatta week you would not have blamed 
the birds of the region for migrating to Milwaukee, as 
they did, in sheer envy.” 

eS & 

Miss Blauer, contralto, who studies with Mrs. Hess 
Burr, will give a recital before the Tuesday Club, of De 
troit, on December 3. 

Se = 

Prof. W. F. Bentley, of Knox Conservatory of Music, 
Galesburg, IIl., recently gave an interesting lecture recital 
in Beecher Chapel, Galesburg. 

Mary Woop Cnrase 

Miss Chase’s forthcoming engagements are announced 
in detail as follows: 

Recitals in December—Gambier College, Gambier, 
Ohio, 7th; Millersburg Female College, Millersburg, Ky., 
10th; Nicholasville Female College, Nicholasville, Ky., 
11th; Hamilton College, Lexington, Ky., 12th: Logan 
College. Russellville, Ky., 14th; Gallatin College, Galatin, 
Tenn., 16th; Hyde Park Hotel, Chicago, 20th 

In January—Chicago, Handel Society concert, 14th; 
Caruthers Normal School of Piano; Mozart Club, Day- 
ton, Ohio; Ithaca Conservatory, Ithaca, N. Y.; New York 
city; Mansfield, Pa. 

In February—Chicago Woman’s Club, lecture, 12th; 
Chicago, Bush Temple of Music, 20th; Kewanee, IIL; 
Knox Conservatory of Music, Galesburg, IIl., 27th; Meg- 
quire Seminary, Boonville, Mo.; Musical Club, James- 
town, N. Dak.; Lutheran College, Red Wing, Minn. 

During the season this talented and accomplished pian- 
ist will make also several other important appearances 

ese & 

Mrs. Genevieve Clark Wilson, soprano; Otto Pfeffer- 
korn, pianist; Holmes Cowper, tenor, and Mrs. Holmes 
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Cowper, accompanist, appeared at the Clayton F. Summy Mary Hearty MULLETTE. On the afternoon of November 11 the Amateur Musical 
Company’s first ballad concert in the Music Hall, Fine Mrs. Mullette’s singing made so favorable an impres- Club gave its second concert of the season in Music Hall, 
Arts Building, on the afternoon of November 14. The sion at the recent St. Vincent Church concert, at which Fine Arts Building. The event was a success 

artistic interpretations of these musicians aroused much William C. Carl played, that the gifted soprano was a 


enthusiasm, though some of the works introduced, espe- forthwith engaged for an imp< rtant concert on November 
cially those for the piano, were by no means classical. 28 at the Convent of the Sacred Heart. She has been se 


Composers represented in the program were Eugen Hil- cured also for a musical event at St. Patrick’s Church 


dach, Chopin, Henry L. Lautz, Arthur Nevin, W. D. this city on December 1. Last Sunday evening she sang 


Armstrong, W. C. E. Seeboeck, Louis V. Saar, John A. gome of Mozart’s music very effectively at St. Vincent 
Carpenter, Clough-Leighter, Gerald Lane, Zardo, Otto (Church ‘ 7 
Pfefferkorn, Mildred J. Hill, Mrs. Susan Weare Hubbard, Henry W. NEwTOoN 
F. L. York, Edna R. Clark, R. H. Walther, Hubbard W 
Harris, John W. Metcalf, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach and A. W 


upon the singing of a well-known Chicagoan: 


"Ne > 
Platte. 
. ae ae Henry W. Newton voice was thoroughly satisfactory It is clear 
— — resonant and very musical The church rang with his powerfu 
, ies, and in soft passages M Newton sang high or low with equ 
Jeatrix Peixotto and Frederick Warren, assisted by — ag eo —_— cha spe 
- a , . ease In his singing of Thou Art the King,” accompanied by fu 
Kate Williamson, will give a recital! at the Auditorium rgan, Mr. Newton brought the concert to a triumphal close 
Conservatory on the evening of November 21 Mr. Newton is under the direction of the Hamlin Con 
J €& ——s 


. ‘a , ” , Norpica COMING 
Coleridge Taylor’s “Hiawatha” will be performed by the 


Evanston Musical Club on the evening of November 21 On November 25 this famous soprano will be heard 
the soloists including Holmes Cowper, tenor; Mario1 the Chicago \ucitoram WOveReet 3p % the Cate of | 
Pace, soprano, and Mr. Wrightson, baritone appearance in Milwaukee 

a = MACONDA WITH THE MENDELSSOHN CLUB 


a Concert goers do not forget that Charlotte Macond: 
The Chicago Auditorium Conservatory Chamber Music Pete Bor wd sa & , : : 





Society, of which Errico Sansone is director, artistically re ; 
‘ Club's concert on December 17 
interpreted the ensuing program at a recital in the Audi ye : nd 4 


, . a =. 
torium Hall on Thursday evening, November 14: — os 
Trio for piano, violin and ’cello, op. 101 Brahms Have you heard Leon Marx play ? He is an exception 
Robert W. Stevens, Err Sansone, Julius Herner ally gifted violinist 
Quartet (No. 17) for two violins, v a and ‘ce Mozart =e ee 
Errico Sansone, Joseph Garramoni, Francesco Zito, Robert Sansone : , . ‘ F 7 : 
; : : : Charles W. Clark, the baritone, does not confine h 
(uintet for piano, two v ins, viola and ce p. 14 Saint-Saer 4 
R. W. Stevens, E. Sansone, A. Frosolono, F. Zito and J. Herner singing to concert work. Large congregations are im 
Characteristics of the three great composers were not pressed and inspired by his beautiful voice and noble in 
overlooked. Brahms was Brahms and Mozart, Mozart. terpretations at the Sunday services in Studebaker H 


Saint-Saens’ Quintet was performed in a manner which Fine Arts Building 


merited special praise SypNEY BIDEN 
= = i he rtisti singing of Sydney Biden, baritone, wi 
Mauce Fenlon Bollman’s November engagements in high praise in Milwaukee last week 
clude a concert at Rockford, Ill., and two appearances in A CANADIAN ESTIMATE 


Iowa. On November 21 she is to be heard in a concert 





under the auspices of the Women’s Amateur Choru , é 
a ; ; "igh = a ’ ferring on a special occasion to Elaine De Sellem, of 
Aurora, Ill., and later in the n will again be heard $ ; 
Chicago, possesses a rich, velvety contrait ve c 
Iowa ' Step 1 ; 
os ai evener quality throughout than is usually heard 
v= v= . " ‘ - : m 
concert pilatiorn she has been well trained and i 
Fay Hill, the gifted young pianist, and William A. Wi with dramatic power Goring-Thomas’ ‘My Heart Is 
lett, the well-known baritone, two popular members of the Weary’? 
ge ito onservatory’s facult re to be r 
Chic » Auditorium Conservatory aculty, are t ) ALLEN SPENCER. 


sadiibcidietal upon the success of their recital on No 


Allen Spe C f we witl ree t r 
vember 7 at that institution 
he w r s w cor lerable ve 
eae = 
— = t He jf | r se l mplete te ery 
One of the busiest teachers in Chicago is Maurice Aron sical Times, ¢ 18 
son, the successful piano instructor, whose studio in the 
3 at Allen Spence ‘ anis was chart g. His « nw 
Auditorium Tower is constantly a scene of activity 
fect and s ng ft ! expres r I note 4 
ee a stinct, whether it was soft and rippling or id and full of f 
I ette ] J : 
A young Chicago vocalist in whom many prominent 
musicians are interested is Miss Jeanette R. Holmes, who 
> . ¢ — He ha a sple lid cor n f mu ina s w € 
made her début before a Chicago audience on Tuesday  §,) strength and a method which seems to be peculiarly his own 
evening of last week in the Music Hall, Fine Arts Build Lafayette (Ind.) Courier 
ing. Miss Holmes’ repertory is varied and extensive, and 
{r encer 2 : _ € semues mer aot —— 
she has had the advantage of studying with so competent M > € in of unu merit. The Liszt I le 
X g I r was ded s eafe g t M 
an instructor as Mrs. Hess-Burr. She possesses excep- ‘ : . : 
Spe er was bliged t play again I s is the f r 
. 1 1 hl } fr ] - 
tional talent, and doubtless will be heard frequently at story of entertainments in Atchison that the las be 1 
conce rts progran ha been enc re l Atch on (Kan ) Globe 
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The Waukegan (Ill.) Daily Sun has thus commented 


nent soprano, will appear at the Mendelssohi 


Miss De Sellem,” said the Winnipeg Daily Tribune, re- 
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Mrs. Regina Watson’s School of Piano Playing its et 
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Z| ERBERT Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. 
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“Mein Heim,” Dvorak, and Glazounow’s 
Theodore Thomas was at his best. 


Aulis”; overture, 
“Ruses d'Amour.” 
MusicaL CoLLece CONCERT. 

Vernon d’Arnalle, baritone, and Glenn Dillard Gunn, 
pianist, presented the following program at Music Hall, 

Fine Arts Building, on the evening of November 12: 


Jung Dietrich...... ivtvecneeseeenenaeeve batentedswneensvewses Henschel 
Impromptu, OP. 36...-.--.cceceececeeeeeeeeeerereneeseeeeseeeeees Chopin 
Etude, op. 25, No. 3.....csccccccscccccccscessvesscsccsessccsosses Chopin 
Variations, Op, 12...-..cccccccccccesevccecserscesssseceeevssevoes Chopin 
Wie bist Du meine KOnigin.............0ecceccssececcrececcces Brahms 
Trews Lise Gamert 1aWWGicssccccsccovsiccscvcvccsscsesececcasecs Brahms 
Wie frisch und froh mein Sinn sich hebt............+-+esceeee Brahms 
COOPISE ccccccsiccvccccsscnsicectsswenddscasedanspetbieesss Paganini-Liszt 
PERE cede nccccsanntcunsevascuccenscaseeuesteepesntees Campbell-Tipton 
Dedication éveudalpeneeedeteddeeesircdeeee 
DR FR ie 6 rss céstedndseesdseurceses pshiieedea .. Hartmann 
The Eyes of eaves pudindtke dedccrabecnesyi sees tustadwvndtiaae Shapiro 
BE Bere BIER nc co cemciycesdincccucveceséervaseqveresiveetewuspeeers Ganz 


\ large and remarkably enthusiastic audience was pres- 
ent, and both musicians were compelled to respond to en- 
cores. George Shapiro was the accompanist. 





SEVERN VioLin Pupit.—Charles M. Bickford, a vio- 
linist, who has studied with Edmund Severn, is winning 
laurels for himself and his teacher. Recent reports of his 
playing include: 

Ihe violinist, Charles M. 
audience in his two solos. 
dering of the well-known Schubert Serenade. 


sickford, afforded much pleasure to the 
Especially beautiful was his artistic ren 
-Worcester Telegram. 


The violin solos of Mr. Bickford were rendered with a delicacy 
of touch and precision of tone that showed he was master of the in 
strument.—Montpelier (Vt.) Free Press. 
Charles M. Bickford, the violinist, was most favorably received by 
the audience. His rendering of De Beriot’s Seventh Concerto was 
excellent.—-Springfield Republican. 

The soloist of the evening, Mr, Bickford, of Springfield, gave two 
violin solos that were delightful. His technic is ample and he 
plays with a pureness of tone that stamps him as an artist.—Wind 


sor Locks, Conn 


Mr. Bickford’s violin solo was received with storms of applause, 
and after bowing several times he was finally compelled to respond 


Springtield Union, 


with an encore 
The playing of Charles Bickford, of Springfield, was superb and 
brought forth much applause.—Readsboro (Vt.) Enterprise 


Charles Bickford gave an enjoyable violin solo that was heartily 
applauded.—Boston Globe. 
The violin solos by Charles Bickford were most captivating and 
His rendering of the difficult “Faust” Fan 
-~Amherst (Mass.) Weekly. 


were warmly received 

sie was an excellent bit of work. 

Mr. Bickford’s violin playing is remarkable for its professional 
quality. He performs difficult technical feats with accuracy and 
power and, what is better, he commands with his bow the full, 
almost vocal tones of the instrument for which the amateur searches 
in vain.—Greenfield Gazette and Courier. 


Morris Piano Scuoot.—The pupils of the Morris Piano 
School gave a most interesting recital on last Saturday. 
Selections from the works of Chopin, Bach, Moszkowski, 
Grieg, DeMuth and other composers were played with in- 
telligence and finish. Mrs. Morris closed the recital by 
playing a Caprice by Moszkowski in her usual artistic 
manner. 

The pupils who played were Mrs. Harrison, Miss Isabel 
Harrison, Miss Marie Overstreet, Miss Agnes Maher and 
Masters Loraine Schullinger and Fred and Edward Wil- 


hams 


BEGAS 


AND 


BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER. 


oa referring the reader to some late criticisms 
on the performance of Madame Bloomfield-Zeisle:, 
pianist by the Grace of God and the Muses, we reproduce 
herewith a letter of the celebrated teacher of composition, 
late of Berlin, now of the Peabody Institute, Baltimore— 
O. B. Boise—to the Baltimore News, a letter that tells of 
an event that transpired when Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler 
played in Berlin: 
[Baltimore News, Saturday, October 26, 1900.] 

Bloomfield-Zeisler, who gives the sixth recital of the Peabody's 
this year’s series, is a remarkable artist. Her art instinct is always 
true, and her slight frame seems to hold an inexhaustible store ot 


BOISE, 


vital energy. 

Some years since the great German sculptor Reinhold Begas, who 
is an ardent lover of music and a good amateur ‘cellist, watched 
her intently during one of her performances at the Berlin Philhar 
monie. His enthusiasm was unbounded. He was captivated by her 
personality as well as by her playing. He said that the range of 
her distinct moods was phenomenal—from a tenderness that was 
childlike to a dramatic intensity that was like a tigress fighting for 
her young. These moods were doubly interesting to him—the pic 
terial artist—because so clearly mirrored in her features and atti 
tudes. 

Bloomfield-Zeisler is a pianist by the grace of God. 

O. B. Botse. 

It is not thoroughly fitting to reprint in this column 
criticisms published in the smaller cities on an artist of the 
dimensions of Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler, who, being in de- 
mand in every city of the land from Boston to San Fran- 
cisco, has an enormous amount oi criticism issued on her 
playing constantly. We have before us the Davenport 
Daily Leader, the Davenport Times, the Davenport Demo- 
crat. All these papers unite in greeting her as one of the 
leaders of the present day of pianism, the Democrat calling 
her the Princess of Pianists. To reprint in detail the criti- 
cisms from Davenport might apply with propriety to art- 
ists usually, but not to such as belong to the calibre of 
Fannie Bloomfield-Zeisler; she is beyond that, 








Brooklyn Arion Concert. 

HE Brooklyn 
concert at the Arion Club house in Arion place last 
Sunday evening. Arthur Claassen conducted, and the 
program included two compositions which the composers 
To sing as the Brooklyn Arion 
for it is as 


Arion gave a choral and _ orchestral 


dedicated to the society. 
sings leaves very little for the critic to say, 
good choral singing as one can hope to hear this side 
The basses are well-nigh perfect and the ten- 
There is also improvement 


of heaven. 
ors are better than formerly. 
in the singing of the Ladies’ Chorus 

The choral numbers dedicated to the Arion which the 
society sang were “Bridge Toll,” by Kirchl, and “The 
Message of Song,” by Meyer-Olbersleben. The former 
is a semi-humorous selection and it was sung with de- 
lightful appreciation of the text, and as a matter of course 
had to be repeated 

The other numbers sung by the Maennerchor were 
‘The Little Chapel,” by Becker; “Rustle of Spring,” by 
Munzinger; “At the Well,” by Lindlar, and “Madchen 
Sind wie der Wind,” by Kroegel. The Ladies’ Chorus 
sang two charming compositions by Bruno Oscar Klein, 
“No Stars in Heaven” and “Trutzlied’ (both poems be- 
ing by Paul Heyse); “A Little Song,” by Berger, and 
“When We Two Were Maying,” A good or- 
chestra played under Claassen’s baton “The Husitska,” 


by Spielter. 


overture by Dvorak, and dance of “The Will o’ the 
Wisps,” from Berlioz’s “Damnation of Faust.” The 
string orchestra played the andante from Tschaikowsky’s 
Quartet, op. 3, and “Zweigesprach,” by Bruno Oscar 
Klein. The choral numbers by Klein, sung by the Ladies’ 
Chorus, and “The Message of Song” were also accom- 
panied by the orchestra. 


WHY NOT? 
Editors The Musical Courier: 
O you suppose it would be possible to engage Teresa 
Carrefio and her new prospective husband, together 
It would 





with the three ex-husbands, for a concert tour? 
give a great singer, a great violinist and two great pian- 
ists. The new husband could tune the piano. The ag 
gregation could be very properly named “The Teresa 
Carrefio Consort Company.” It would play to big money 
If my wheat corner works out right I would give $300,000 
for 100 concerts of the consorts. Do you think it could 
Yours anxiously, 
Mario Srrapuartus ErRarp 


be arranged? 


Kansas City, Mo., November 15, 1901. 





NiEBUHR WITH LIEDERKRANZ.—Miss Helen Niebuhr, 
the young American contralto who has just returned from 
an extended course of study under Bouhy in Paris, and 
brought the unqualified indorsement of the critics back 
with her, has been engaged to sing at the first concert 
given by the New York Liederkranz this season, next 
November 24. Miss Niebuhr scored 

Milwaukee, as 


Sunday evening, 
notable success at her recent appearance in 
the appended press notices testify: 

Miss Niebuhr, the contralto, possesses a beautiful voice, good 
carrying quality, artistic finish, with a graceful, pleasing presence 
and a fascinating style. She sang “Little Boy Blue,” by Joyce; 
“At Twilight,”” by Nevin; “My Love,” by Marzials, and other 
selections, among them “The Boatman’s Song,” by Blumenthal, wit! 


Mr. Biden, baritone.—Sentinel, November 5, 1901 


Miss Helen Niebuhr has a large and sonorous contralto voice 
beautifully schooled, and she sang with musical inspiration, fervor 
and fine conception.—_Journal, November 5, 1901. 


Miss Helen Niebuhr is a handsome woman, tall and statuesque 


with a voice to match. “My Love Is Come,” given as an encore 
was among her best numbers. She should be good in oratorio 
Evening Wisconsin, November 5, 1901 


Miss Niebuhr, a pupil of Bouhy, made her first appearance in 
Milwaukee, singing in the trio, “Queen of Night,” and afterward 
in a group of solos, of which “Little Boy Blue,”” by Joyce, and 
“Still Is the Night,” 
sv that she had to respond with an encore, “My Love Is Come.” 


found most favor with the audience, so much 


Miss Niebuhr has a rich contralto voice, which she uses with intelli 


gence.—Free Press, November 5, 1901. 

Tuomas S. Gore.—Thomas Sinclair Gore, the Canadian 
baritone, is a newcomer to New York. One of his earliest 
iiistructors was the late Carl Formes, once the greatest 
basso of his day. He afterward perfected his voice culture 
with the successful Italian maestros Testa and Pablo di 
Bengardi. Until recently Mr. Gore has been prominent in 
musical circles in that most critical of New World cities, 
the City of Mexico, where his abilities won him a first 
place among the singers of that city. Mr. Gore is a true bari 
tone, his range being from A flat to A flat, two complete 
octaves, enabling him to successfully render a large va 
riety of music. Once he is known here we predict a suc 
cess for him in the concert field. He sang last Saturday 
at the 125th anniversary memorial services of the Battle 
of Fort Washington, held by Sons of the Revolution. 
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Rieger, 


4 Oratorio, Concerts 
and Song Recitals. 


Yocal Instruction. 


Studio: THE HOMESTEAD, 


STUDIO: 
335 W. 14th St., New York City. 
1 WEST 68th STREET, WOLFSOHN’S MUSICAL BUREAU, 131 East 17th Street, NEW YORK. ’ 
NEW YORK. TENOR. Mail address : 18 E. 22d St. 





SCHERHEY, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Combined Italian-French-German Method. 
CHURCH, CONCERT, ORATORIO, OPERA. 


Studie: 760 PARK AVENUE, Cor. 784 St.. NEW YORK. 
Telephone: Seventy-ninth, 1158. 





Mrs. HELEN TRUST 


SOPRANO. 
Vocal Recitals in English, French, Italian. 
33 Grove End Road, 
St. John’s Wood, London, England. 





TOUR OF 





LEONORA 


HARRY J. FELLOWS, 


TENOR. 


JACKSON. 


WILLIAM BAUER, 


PIANIST. 





MONTH OF NOVEMBER BOOKED SOLID! 





Nov. 1—Warren, Ohio. wer. te ~Hornellsville, N. Y. 
2—Washington, Pa. -Elmira, N. Y. 
4—Alliance, Ohio. ig—ithace, N. ¥. 
5—Youngstown, Ohio. 13—Amsterdam, N. Y. 
6—Beaver Falls, Pa 14—Troy. N. Y. 
7—Warren, Pa. 15— Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
3—Jamestown, N. Y. 


Nov. 23—Norwich, Conn. 
25—Providence, R. I. 
26—Salem, Mass. 
27—Lowell, Mass. 
28—Portsmouth, N. H. 
29—Portland, Me. 
30—Augusta, Me. 


Nov. 16—Danbury, Conn. 
—Hartford, Conn 
19—Meriden, Conn. 
2—Torrington, Conn. 
21—New Britain, Conn. 
22— Willimantic, Conn. 





Direction JACKSON & WAKEFIELD, 


288 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
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THE ARION CONCERT. 


By Otrto FLOERSHEIM 


MONG the many observations, old and new ones, 
A which a visitor to this city is bound to make when 
returning after a prolonged absence, not one of the least 
important to a musician is the increased interest the 
American born citizens are taking in the cultivation of 
musical intercourse with a branch of the art which for- 
merly was deemed to be the sole or almost exclusive do- 
main of the German element of the population 

I did not wonder so much at the fact that the first 
Symphony concert here of the Boston orchestral organi- 
zation was completely sold out and that the audience at 
Carnegie Hall bore an unquestionably American aspect. 
What made more of an impression upon me were the close 
attention and the evident appreciation of all good points 
scored by the band, as well as the vocalists, shown by this 
public, which, not like a German audience in Germany, 
has been brought up upon a diet of Haydn, Mozart and 
Seethoven before its Wagner was meeted out to it. Here 
Wagner reigns supreme, and his music is appreciated to a 
degree which to a casual observer—mind you, only to a 
casual one, and one that is not well versed in the char- 


acteristics of the American nation—might easily be mis- 


taken for a fad. It was not probably, however, the ex- 


clusive Wagner program which drew so large a crowd, 
but the reputation of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
had likewise something to do with this, and let me say 
right here, without intending any interference with the 
criticisms of my respected and beloved colleagues, that | 
found the quality of tone emitted by the Boston body of 
artists the most exquisite and euphonious I ever heard 
from an orchestra, including both the Berlin permanent 
organizations, the Reyal as well as the Philharmonic 
Orchestra 
Apropos of a Philharmonic Orchestra, I observed with 
satisfaction that the New York one has at last also struck a 
vein of progressiveness. When I saw the program for 
last Saturday’s first concert of the season I was strongly 
reminded of Galileo, the great astronomer, who even be- 
hind prison bars declared of the earth: “In spite of all 
is moving!”” Yes, my dear and respected readers, the 
Philharmonic, the New York Philharmonic, also is mov- 
ing forward under the Paur that be. O, ye shades of 
Archibald McMartin, what would you say if last winter 


“Heldenleben,” 
ind now Siegmund von Hausegger’s three part sym- 


you could have beheld Richard Strauss’ 
phonic poem, “Barbarossa,” upon the program of a Phil- 
harmonic concert? Richard Arnold—yes, the very same 
Richard Arnold who sat there as concertmaster under 
Thomas 


looked perfectly rejuvenated when he took up his bow and 


rheodore nearly a quarter of a century ago 
placed his fiddle under his chin in response to Paur’s 
raps for attention. Thus “the world do move,” indeed. 
\il this, however, has nothing to do with the original 
observation with which I started out, viz., that of the in- 
creased interest of Americans in German male chorus sing- 
ing. Of this I became cognizant at last Sunday night'’s first 
\rion, when I found the tastefully redec- 
orated and repainted hal] of this great vocal society filled 
to overflowing with an audience in which the formerly 


concert of the 


purely German element was amalgamated to a strongly 
perceptible degree with native American citizens, who, 
together with their families and friends, have become 
members, some of them even singing or so-called “active” 
members, of the German male chorus. 

As regards the singing itself, I was delighted to notice 
that the Arion has upheld, during the nine years which 
have elapsed since its grand triumphal tour through Ger- 
many, the same elevated, artistic standing that won for 
it laurels such as no other vocal society on this or the 
other side of the Atlantic Ocean ever garnered before. The 


fact | would seem to uk: for itself sufficiently for _the value 
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of Frank Van der Stucken's successor, and you will grant 
me that to take up the baton of one of America’s best con 
ductors and finest musicians, and to do it successfully, 
means that one must needs be “another” one, Whatever 
one may think of Julius Lorenz as an orchestral conductor 

and from the proofs I witnessed on Sunday night I am 
by no means inclined to overrate him in this direction—as 
a trainer and leader of a male chorus he takes a very high 
rank. The well selected, fresh vocal material, especially the 
brilliant quality of the first tenors and the luscious sonority 
of the second basses, as well as the excellent tonal balance, 
are still the same as they were a decade ago. Precision of 
attack, homogeneousness of dynamic shading and above all 
purity of intonation distinguished all of the society’s vocal 
offerings at their first concert, even in so difficult an a 
capella quartet as Franz Curti’s “Die Toten vom Iltis.” 
The selection of this number, however, was one with which 
I should find fault, the only one in the make-up of the 
program. The text is a pean—and the music of course is 
also intended as such, although it does not quite match the 
words—for a piece of Casarism the like of which, if true, 
cannot be found equaled in the pages of history of man 
kind. The officers and crew of the German man-o’-war 
Iltis, which vessel was wrecked in a typhoon off Shantung 
in 1896, were reported to have gone down to their watery 
grave with a hurrah for the emperor. It may be that the 
story is only a canard, but if it be true that a crew of 
Christians died in a bravado instead of in prayer, | think 
the act ought hardly to be made the subject of a poem, or 
the poem to be set to music, or least of all, the music t 
be sung by members of a vocal society who are citizens of 
a free republic and not subjects of H. M. the Emperor ot 
Germany. Am I right or wrong? If the latter, I am willing 
to stand corrected 

In every other respect Mr. Lorenz’s selections were be 
yond cavil, and, as they one and all consisted of novelties, 
even the most blasé of music critics could find something 
to interest him among half a dozen quartets that were so 
The best one seemed 
“Herbst 


excellently sung last Sunday night. 
to me Eugen d’Albert’s setting of Ludwig Tick’s 


lied,” the weakest one Simon Breu’s “Lied in der 
Freunde.” That’s probably the reason why it was rede 
manded ° 

There were two soioistic attractions at this Arion con 


The in- 
strumental one was Alvin Schroeder, the renowned first 


cert, both of them well and judiciously chosen 


‘cellist of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, whose warm 
and pure tone and masterly handling of the instru 
ment have too often been praised in these columns to 
need reiteration. His selections consisted of Max Bruch’s 
Hebraic “Kol Nidrei,” with orchestra, and three equally 
well-known smaller pieces, of which César Cui’s “Ber 
valuable and Popper's “Vito” of 
without saying 


ceuse” was the most 
course the most effective one. It goes 
that Mr. Schroeder was encored 

The other young, charming of 
stage presence and sweet and modest of demeanor, as be- 
comes a débutante. I speak of Miss Estelle Liebling, de- 
scendant of a musical family and one of the most promis- 


artust was a newcomer, 


ing of young vocalists that have come before the publi 
of late years. I predicted success for her and a bright 
career upon the concert platform when I heard her at her 
Berlin début at the Singakademie last winter, and now 
my predictions are about to be verified quicker even than 
I anticipated. Miss Liebling’s voice, although a light so- 
prano of the coloratura—and a very perfect one at that— 
denomination, has at the same time a rare velvety qual 
ity, which I have never before noted in a soprano leg 
giero. It is a sympathetic, pleasing and at moments even 
bewitching voice, which must, by means of its inherent 
charm, naturally appeal to every sensuous ear, and which 
does so doubly to an educated one, because of the mu- 
sical attributes of Miss Liebling, who in her delivery 
evinces that she is exquisitely and genuinely musical to 





the tips of her dainty fingers. Only from such an artist 
one could still endure so hackneyed a coloratura aria as 
the “Oiseau Charmant” from “La Perle du Brésil,” while 
the public enjoyed it so immensely that they wildly in 
sisted upon a repetition of this musical rot. To the musi 
cian, however, the refined singing and polished delivery of 
such dainty songs as Max Stange’s “Die Bekehrte” and 
‘Echo” were a perfect delight, while Ala- 
was made less of an en 


Schubert’s 
bieff’s perennial “Nightingale” 
joyment only because, first of all, it is in itself not a valu- 
able contribution to the musical literature of our day, and 
because, secondly, the official accompanist of the Arion 
played havoc with the by no means very distingué har 
monies of the said “Nightingale.” 


Hamlin to Give a Strauss Recital. 


EORGE HAMLIN, the Chicago tenor, will give 
two recitals in New York at Mendelssohn Hall on 
December 12 and 16. Both will be given in the after 
noon, and on the earlier date the entire program will con 


r 


sist of compositions by Richard Strauss. This announce 


ment cannot fail to interest the musicians of New York 


The Strauss compositions which Mr. Hamlin will sing 


follow 
Op. 10 
Zucignung 
Die Nacht 
Die Georgine 
Allerseelen 
Op. 17 
Seitdem dein Aug’ in 
Standchen 
Das Geheimniss 
Op. 19 
Wie sollten wir geheim sic 
Breit ueber mein Haupt 
Hoffen und wieder verzagen 


Ach Lieb, ich muss nun scheiden 
1eckhaften Mann 


Cecilie 
Morgen. 
Heimliche Aufforderung 


Hamlin wil 


At his second recital on December 16 Mr 
give this program: 





Pur dicesti, O bocca bella Lott 
Det piu a me non v'ascondete Bonocir 

Vittoria m < Carissim 
Als di e alte Mutter Dvorah 
Liebeslied Dvorak 
Am ufer des Flusses des Manzanare Sjogrer 
Hab ein Réslein dir Gebrochen Sjogrer 
Und schlafst du mein Madchen Sjogren 
Vor meinem Auge Sjogrer 
Minnelied jrahm 
Liebestreu Brahn 

Die Mainacht Brahms 
Meine Liebe ist Grir Brahms 


In English 


Frihlingsglaube Schubert 
Die Taubenpost Schubert 
(Cceheimes Schuber 
Frihlingssehnsucht Schubert 
Nocturne Hermanr 
Orpheus and His Lute Manney 
Were I a Prince Egyptian Chadwick 
rhe Years at the Spring teac! 
Water Jonun Hau he well-known teacher of many 


prominent church and concert singers is busy as ever, hay 
ing some most promising pupils, who in due course of 
time are sure to be heard. His recital in Carnegie Lyceum 


ynplished 


some time since showed part what he has accomy 

his specialty of voice culture, and his many pupils be 
fore the public eye are proof of his worth as a teacher. Mr 
Hall combines that rare thing in a teacher of voice, namely 
good musicianship of the broadest kind, with rare taste and 


skill in the plac 


which come in his care 


ing and bringing out of the various voices 
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1 WM. C. CARL’S x x } 
| Third O Recital, | 
! ir rgan ecital, | 
4 4 
TVESDAY, NOVEMBER 26, 8:15 P. M. 
7 
> 
| “OLD FIRST” PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, | 
Fifth Avenue and 12th Street. } 
4 4 
‘ Soloists: Mrs. ANTONIA SAWYER, Contralto. 
‘ Miss HELEN L. REYNOLDS, Violinist. ; 
, Miss MABEL REYNOLDS, ’Cellist. ; 
‘ ° 
The series will conclude Tuesday, Dec. 8, at 8:15, when Miss MAUD MORGAN, Harpist, will assist Mr. CARL. 
4 . 
»—_—-ADMISSION WITHOUT CARD——* 
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CINCINNATI, November 16, 1901 


IGNOR ALBINO GORNO, of 
Music faculty, has a very large class this year 





talented piano pupils. As a 


reached 


ef advanced and 
his fame has long ago 
His pupils everywhere represent all that is best 
Mr. Gorno’s system of 
He studies 


teacher international 


ground. 
and artistic in pianistic training. 
training is broad, intelligent and many sided. 
the individuality of each pupil and molds it into the nat- 
It is 
no wonder that with a teacher such as Albino Gorno, 
who is able to impart the philosophy and raison d’étre oi 


ura! channels which will bring out the best results. 


music as well as its practical requirements up to the 
highest point of finish, any number of students should be 
attracted to him for the higher education—and that to 
them it seems unnecessary to go to Europe in quest of 
icknowledged a master is found at 


masters, when so 


home Ali I 
ly one of them, 
a letter to Professor Gantvoort regarding 


1is pupils are much devoted to him. Recent- 
a graduate of the college, Miss Mary 
Venable, sent 
her former teacher, from which the following excerpts 
will be of interest: 

think! 


“Do not practice so much— Always ask yourself 


for everything; investigate the causes of your 


One can practice technic mentally without 


the reason 
difficulties. 
touching the piano at all. If one were to study pieces as 
carefully as one does etudes, special technical work would 
not be needed. A quarter of an hour of practice, intently 
and thoughtfully employed, is better than three hours of 
meaningless or careless practice. 

as you will find in your teaching, so much 
but the thought, that you will find it difficult 


“It is not, 
the practice, 
What a pity is all the wasted effort 
Czerny, Cramer, even Chopin and 


to get from pupils 
given to exercises 
Liszt themselves do no good with their etudes unless the 
student thinks. What quantities of studies, good in them- 
selves, are put to no purpose and worse by misdirected 
Aim to make your pupils think; that is always 
and make them listen. Cultivate your own 
Analyze always, and make 


energy 
the difficulty; 
ear, too Listen and hear! 
your ear judge of effects. You cannot cultivate the ear too 
much. Neither written nor spoken words, nor, of course, 
the fingers, should direct the manner of playing a com- 
position, but the ear. 

“While 
ing oul 
he constantly instructs the student as to the best technical 


Signor Gorno lays the greatest stress on bring- 


the emotional and intellectual content of a piece, 


means to this end, at the same time encouraging him to 


So detailed is his 


independent thought and discovery. 
scientific analysis of technic that I find in the index to 
under the 


many 


thirty-two headings 
which is also subdivided 


niy notes no less than 
‘ ; 
term. ‘technic,’ each of 


times, as for instance, ‘fingers—independence of, prepara- 


tion of, inclination of; inner fingers over outer; chang- 
ing on key, fingers close to key, raised high from key, 
pressed deep into key, same finger repeatedly used, sen- 
rience ¢ ] Seve ral 


fingers on one key, draw toward you, 


PERMANENT ADDRESS : 
KIMBALL HALL, 
CHICAGO. 


the College of 


ANNA MILLAR, 
enor 540 FULTON STREET, 
§ BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Strauss and Miscellaneous Recitals, Mendelssohn Hall, New York, December 12 and 16, respectively. 


strike on fleshy part of, strike on tips, curve, extend, one 
finger scale, thumb on black keys, on point, on side, on 
black keys, on white keys, second joint of, first joint of, 
scale with thumb,’ &c. To go into detail as to the 
various touches and positions of the fingers, hand, wrist 
and arm which he teaches, and the reasons for their use, 
would require a volume in itself. 

“If it could be said that Signor Gorno is more particu- 
lar as to any one musical detail than another, it would 
perhaps be rhythm. But he as constantly insists on good 
and varied tone production (my index refers to sixty-four 
sub-heads), the correct use of the pedals, the hearing of 
ensemble music, especially the strings and the orchestra, 
and the study of theory with its audible application in 
playing. He causes his students to study vocal music, 
in order to gain appreciation of melody; to mentally 
figure the bass, and to make the hearer feel the progres- 
sion of voices.” 

TZ €& 

The first chamber music concert by the Marien String 

Quartet, on Wednesday evening, November 20, presents 


the following program: 





Kaiser Quartet for strings, op. 76, No. 3....-...seeeceeereeeeees Haydn 
Quastet, Le Volgn, for Gt7im gs... .ccccccccvcossescesscccesecd Afanasieft 
Couronné par la Société Musicale Russe en 1860. 

Quintet for piano and strings, Op. 81..........2-.eeeeeeeeeeeeee Dvorak 
se 


The Cincinnati Concert Company, largely composed 
of pupils of Zilpha Barnes Wood, gave a delightful con- 
cert in the Turn Hall of Latonia, Ky., on Thursday, No- 
vember 14. It was an appreciative Kentucky audience 
that listened to the following program: 


We RE Ne TT, I Bien caccacavecstaestnnsdvocceevecnse Shultz 
Miss Watson and Miss Shorey. 
Dine - Tiles GE ee FRR a ice csvntisccdscsncscapgterseves ...Cowen 
Miss Shorey. 
Fes. Wee Ee I Fas vivncv ec tncdecccaces: Gettiimetsvccsecs Lloyd 


Miss Crapsey. 
.Schumann 


The Two Grenadiers....... ne 4 ; 
Mr. Kinslow. 


BE Fie: Bene Tis vias wiki cee tivcvcsscancadsiniecn tues se bedaséavdvars Sohn 
Chaminade 


SUMMMIMEYT cocccccccccccccsccece 


seneets De Koven 


Dainty Dorothea..... 


Be Bs bin sirdice Pn eee * ... Nevin 

ee ey rn eee aor re ...Nevin 

Isandelero .......... ‘ ee eee .. Stuart 
Mr. Kinslow. 

Scena and aria from Faust eaebiewes .Gounod 
Miss Watsen. 

a RS ts cites wedteetanaes<ebeeenceeenses . Moore 


Angelus ..... phaeow ean Chaminade 


Miss Watson and Mr. Kinslow. 


as -- 
_ Ss 


Owing to Dr. Thrasher being suddenly called out of 
the city, the third of the series of lectures on the “ Voice” 
These lectures—in which 
every 


was unfortunately postponed. 
increased interest has been taken—will continue 
Friday afternoon throughout the season. Dr. Thrasher 
delivers the third lecture on next Friday afternoon at 4.30 
in the Lyceum. 
ce €& 

A large audience is expected to attend the first cham- 
ber concert of the season by the Marien String Quartet 
Wednesday evening, November 20, in the Lyceum. 





The third of the series of lectures on the “ History of 
Music” Gantvoort Monday afternoon 


at 1:30 in the Lyceum. 


was given by A. J. 


= ec 


cH 

The college chorus and orchestra rehearsals have been 
exceptionally well attended, and Mr. Van der Stucken 
is well pleased. The chorus are studying “ Come, Sisters, 


EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE: 
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FRITZ SCHEEL, Conductor. 
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Frieda Siemens 


THE EMINENT GERMAN PIANISTE.—————-® 


American Tour October to April. 
UNDER DIRECTION OF 


ARNOLD SOMLYO, 
BALDWIN PIANO USED. 


Carnegie Hall, New York. 





Come,” by Mackenzie; “ Echoes from 
Dvorak, and a “ motet” by Kulenkampff. 


are studying a suite by Grieg, menuet by Handel, lullaby 
by Franko, “ Air de Danse” by Gretry, “Sarabande de 
Opera” by Campra and “ Marche de la Caravane” by 


Gretry. 
J € 


The third invitation event by the School of Expression 
will be given Saturday afternoon, November 30, in the 
Odcon, at 2.30 o'clock. The subject, “An Hour with 
Mark Twain.” 


-_-s _-s 
ve vv 


Three dramatic and musical evenings will be given for 


the Church of the Nativity on Price Hill. 
The first 
event will occur on next Thursday evening, November 
21. The musical portion of the program will be furnished 
by Miss Kathryn C. Gibbons, soprano; Miss Lillian Sut- 
ton, mezzo-soprano, and Hamilton B. Taaffe, tenor, all 
of whom are pupils of W. S. Sterling. The dramatic part 
will be under the direction of Muss 
will be assisted by her C. S. E. Dramatic Club. 


the benefit of 
The participants are all College oi Music talent. 


Mannheimer, who 


Sse & 


The United Singers, of this city, Louis Ehrgott director, 
an organization composed of all the German singing so- 
cieties of Cincinnati, paid a visit last Sunday to the tomb 
of Gen. William H. Harrison (Old Tippecanoe) at North 
Bend, Ohio, which is only a few miles distant from this 
Three large traction cars were required to transport 
the Cincinnati When they 
arrived impressive memorial exercises Hun- 
dreds of people had gathered on the grass plot around the 
general's tomb. Mayor W. H. Gleason, on behalf of the 
people of North Bend, delivered an address of welcome 
to the visiting singers, at the conclusion of which Presi 
dent Charles G. Schmidt, of the United Singers, was in 
troduced and made a few remarks on the 
President Schmidt deposited a large wreath on the 


city. 
singers to the sacred spot 
were held. 


life of the gen 
eral. 
grave. 
Judge Bode delivered an address in German. Two beau 
tiful selections were given in chorus, aite Hon 
Jacob H. Bromwell made a stirring address in English. 
Mr. Bromwell, who is quite an orator, spoke in part as 


which 


follows: 
Probably no character in American history, and few in the history 
of the world, has combined in his life record so many elements of 


romance and so much success from smal! beginnings, or has fitted 
ich he lived, 


more completely into the necessities of the times in wh 
than did William Henry Harrison, whose mer 
day. 

After Ohio had been admitted as a State and the 
Territory of In 


we celebrate t 


remainder of 
the Northwest Territory had been formed into the 
diana, he was made its first Governor and Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs, 

Unfortunately for the peace of the new Territory, the machina 
tions and misrepresentations of British agents had been sufhcient 
to stir up a feeling of discontent and distrust among the power 
A leader, too, of uncommon ability 
brother, the 


ful tribes with whom they dealt. 


was at hand in this crisis. Tecumseh and his 
prophet, quietly commenced an organization which was to include all 
the hostile savages in the Territory, and whose object was, by a 


and drive out 





concerted attack upon all the settlements, to destroy 
the white intruders into their territory. Indian depredations began 


me convinced that 





to be more numerous, and finally Harrison bec 
He obtained the 


lippecanoe, and, 


a bloody Indian war was inevitable. consent of 
the Government to establish a military post at 


with a small detail of about 350 regular infantry and something over 


500 volunteers, he marched, on September 26, 1811, to a point near 
where Terre Haute now is and established Fort Harrison, and then 
} 


pressed on toward Tippecanoe. On November 6 he reached the 


vicinity of that town and was met by messengers from the Indians, 
who proposed a council for the discussion of matters in controversy 
for the following day 

But Harrison, while apparently consenting to 
cil, was perfectly convinced that it was the intention of the prophet 


HENRIETTE, WEBER 


the proposed coun 


For Terms, Dates, &c., address 


Studio: 60 West 39th St. ARNOLD SOMLYO, Mgr., 
*Phone : 2058-38. CARNEGIE HALL, New York. 


Baldwin Piano used. 





Concert Direction 


W. ADLINGTON, 


22 Old Burlington Street, 
SOLE AGENT FOR LONDON, ENGLAND, 


I, J. PADEREWSKI 


And other eminent Artists, 
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and his followers to attack him by treachery, and, accordingly, made EDUARD _ REUSS AND 

his preparations. A sentinel discovered an Indian creeping toward 

followed, and a des MME. LUISE REUSS- BELCE. 
perate charge was made upon the left flank, which gave away before 

the attack. The Governor exposed himself to all the hazards which HE names of these two artists first became generally 


him in the grass and fired. The Indian yell 


his position as a conspicuous mounted officer made him liable. The known at the great Music Festival at Carlsruhe in 


18s. Here Luise Belce sang Sieglinde in “Die Walkiire” 


of Wagner, and gained a success such as no other singer 


fight was one of the bloodiest of Indian warfare. There were not 
less than 1,000 savages. Inspired by the promises of their prophet 
that the Great Spirit would fight for them, they neglected even the 
ordinary precautions of the savage, and, instead of fighting from had yet reached in this role Here, too, she sang the 
the soldiers. “Mignon” of Liszt, and was led to the platform by Liszt 


tle was a decisive 


behind ambush, rushed boldly upon the bayonets 


The result was disastrous to the Indians. The b 





himself <¢ the lk lause of t > Siasti ublic 
one in breaking up and destroying their organization, and they scat himself amid the loud applause of the enthusiastic public 
1 lla ¢ ” the “Br 
tered in all directions, never again to threaten the progress of settle Here, too, she, while still a Braut, sang the Braut 
ment and civilization in the Territory ieder”’ of Cornelius, acce mpanied on the piano by Eduard 
Thus music pays its respects to the heroic dead! Reuss. Eight days later the marriage of the pair took 
piat ¢ 
. . . At this time the whole musical world of Germany who 
Asa Howard Geeding, baritone, has been enjoying a 


2 os 


_ . 





cy a , . were there assembled were convinced that Luise Bele« 
successful concert tour with the Hahn-Parks combination 
‘ 


was one of the elect, called to extraordinary achivements 


He sang to appreciative audiences at Fremont, Neb.; . 
" What she had promised she fuifilled as Frau Luise Reuss 


York. Neb.: Grand Island, Neb.; Lincoln, Neb.; Omaha; 


Springfield, Ill; Pontiac, Ill., and Shelbyville Ill 


] 


Belce. and proved it when she created the Cassandra in 
} 


The following press notices in this connection wi!l 
I 


speak for themselves 








The manner in which Mr. Geeding ng los proved n 
be a baritone of fine power He is an artist of the first water 
Quiz, Ord, Neb., November 8, 1901 

Asa Howard s a ver ‘ eter r € ind ente 
tained a most tic audience of nging rds of 
praise are he ce i mrnner met wit the hearties 
approval. His selections included nothing unworthy of a first-c 
artist The concert was an exemplification of high class music 
ideally produced.—Rising Sun (Ind.) New October 9, 19 

Mr. Geeding was in fine form and sang he Two Grenadier it 
a way that brought forth thunderous applause He showed a voice 
of remarkable smoothness, and his enunciation was especially good 
Everything he did was of a high orde Advocate, Weeping Water 
Neb., November 2, 19 

M Geeding'’s singing w ne f r n f the evening 
He has a g¢ 1 baritone v r 1 sing expre r 
indicates a fine musical taste His tomes are firm and we 1 
and his rendition of anit ed eme full of that gor Iw 

baritone always captivates an audience He was encored at ea 
appearance, and responded in every case with a sel 
1 ug i earty r f 4 0) 8) News. ( 
tober , 

a oa 
—— —— 


At the faculty recital of the Clifton School of Music 





H. C. Lerch director, on Saturday afternoon, November Epvuarp Reuss AND Lutse Revuss-Betce 
16, the following program was entertainingly presented 
Vocal duets the first part of the “Trojans” of Berlioz, a role which 
Oh, That We Two Were Maying Hensche before her, no other singer, even in France, had mastered 
I Feel 1 Angel Spirit Hoffmann By this performance she gained the reputation o! a great 
Mr. and Mrs. Ler tragedienne and of one of the greatest singers of the pres 
\ r ] 5 ' . : 
ent? We meet seldom enough to-day artists who to the 
Adag Se nth Concert Rode ‘. ‘ 
Obertan Mazurka Wieniawsk of an importan 
J. Alf Sche entative ar And 
Recitation, A R Prince Rosett ir warmest interests 
ss | - ' 
Miss A 1 De rom Carlsruhe the wl 
Vocal solo, Heart's Delig ( | hay a 
Mrs. Lerct . : 
\ in Carmen, the horse ‘ 
Ira ere 1 Romanze Schumann rowd of admirers dre 
Valse, Romeo and Juliet Gounod Frau Reuss-Belce had the same success in Wiesbaden 
J. Alfred Schel ~ . ¢ . 
: Covent arden Lente andar e Sieclind 
Sket Mr. David,” a Dr t Incident from Life ent Garden Theatre, in | eo Sieglinde and 
} I Hoeff MeMe n at Bayreuth In Dresden, as Britinnhilde in the Got 
Cast of characters terdammerung,” she attracted the greatest attention, and 
David Herrick, Esq., a banker F. H. MeMechan the whole press assigned to her ar exceptional position 
Reatrice, his adopted daughter Mabel Browne 17 1 4 6 , : 
Goseuwe let William Hackett among her ehiows and especially aid the highest justice 
Scene—Home of Mr. Herrick to the genius of her work. What makes Luise Belce so 
Accompanist, H. C. Lerch great and so syn pathetic? It is the complete devotion 
J. A. Homan her own nature to her task, that self-sacrificing absorption 
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Decorated by Queen Marguerita of Italy and the Grand Dukes of Saxe-Weimar and Schaumburg-Lippe. 


which creates 
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the stage figures o! this 


the true priesthood of art On this 
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In 
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the performances of Luts 


great thing, we see only 





the Briinnhilde, the Isolde 
ances w a pertect victory « great art teeling 
the personal fac 
1 Reuss. a native of New Yor! omes from the 
schor Hans von Bulow was Hanover his teacher 
in 1878 Franz Liszt undertook the directior the 
he prized ghly ni er re d 
us aS a < itor ! | 1 rf I 
Festiva . A dt und a ve ‘ y 
luced hin t t pul Bader 
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Scholar of Liszt, Barth, d’ Albert, Stavenhagen. 
For Terms, Dates, &c., address ALBERT FUCHS, Riverside Drive, Corner 97th St., New York City. 





Mr. PLUNKET GREENE, s#-csus 


Im America March, April, May, 1902. 
All communications regarding Terms and Dates to be addressed to 


GEO. MAXWELL, 9 East 17th Street, New York City. 
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FIRST PHILHARMONIC CONCERTS. 


ITH Friday’s public rehearsal and the concert of 
Saturday evening, the Philharmonic Society began 
its sixtieth season. This was the program: 


Overture, Euryanthe............ccccccccccccccccsccccsvevvecsooess Weber 

Prelude, Choral and Fugue.........::sseeececseevesenseese Bach-Abert 

Concerto for piano, No. 4, D minor, op. 70.....+.-0+0eeeeee Rubinstein 
Josef Hofmann. 

Symphonic poem, Barbarossa...............Siegmund von Hausegger 


For some ill advised reason the Bach-Abert number 
was included in the above list, and as a result the concert 
was too long. Had its pernicious influence ceased with 
that, the error in program building would not have been 
worthy of discussion; but it reflected on the next fol- 
lowing orchestral composition, so that the general im- 
pression of “Barbarossa” was that it is too lengthy a 
work. Now this is not the case—Von Hausegger’s sym- 
phonic poem does not consume more time than is due a 
work of its importance. To return to the Bach-Abert 
number, it best can be summed up by asserting that it 
should not have been done at all—neither by Abert nor 
by Mr. Paur. Such shackling of differing bits of Bach 
divorced—not welded—by a choral is in very bad taste. 
Were one to overlook this sort of thing one would soon 
become complacent, and even forgive Gounod his great- 
est musical sin—and he has many to his credit—that silly 
‘Ave Maria.” 

The freshness of the “Euryanthe” overture seems peren- 
nial. And no wonder, when one considers that it contains 
much healthy, stirring melody and brisk rhythms, which 
give it a long lease on youth. It is a glorious work which 
still will fourish when a great many of Wagner’s composi- 
tions will be remembered only in the Birgerreuther barn. 

Mr. Paur gave a dashing reading of the ‘“‘Euryanthe” 
and showed the orchestra to surprisingly good advan- 
tage. It was evident after that first fine burst that he had 
been working hard with them, and at the Largo he 
coaxed from his band a pianissimo of unusual delicacy; 
and at other instances he unleashed the brass until it did 
one good to hear that ringing roar of sturdy tone. 

Of the Rubinstein Concerto Josei Hofmann gave a 
brilliant performance—much better Saturday than on the 
previous day. On the latter occasion he put much more 
dash into the close of the first allegro; he quickened his 
tempi a bit more in the rondo, though in contrast to the 
orchestral outburst following it still lagged and refused 
stubbornly. But the tonal beauty, the absolute technical 
finish and repose were all so many indices of the young 
virtuoso’s exceptional musical equipment. For an encore 
on Friday he played the same composer’s F minor Bar- 
carolle, and on Saturday a Rubinstein Barcarolle and the 
Chopin Waltz, op. 64, No. 3. 

This brings us to the first performance in America of 
“Barbarossa.” Its composer, a young man of twenty- 
nine, is second conductor of the Munich Kaim Orchestra. 
He comes of musical stock and showed a precocious tal- 
ent of the same bent, composing before he had completed 
his school days. Afterward he succeeded in bringing 
about the first performances in Graz, his birthplace, of 
Wagner’s “Ring.” His father before him had been an 
ardent worker in the Wagner cause and it was not strange 


that this influence should show in the son‘s early compo- 
sitions; these brought him no great fame—a Phantasie 
for piano inspired by E. T. A. Hoffmann’s “Elixire des 
Teufels”; a ballade for orchestra, ‘“Odins Meerritt,” and 
an opera, ‘“Helfried,” produced in Graz. Later he wrote 
a fantastic comic opera, “Zinnober’—after Hoffmann’s 
“Klein Zaches—which was given performance in Munich 
upon recommendation of Richard Strauss. In 1895 he 
was appointed opera conductor at Graz and held this posi- 
tion for four years, leaving it only in 1899, when the suc- 
cess of his “Dionysiche Dichtung,” produced under his 
direction by the Kaim Orchestra, secured him the posi- 
tion as second conductor to Weingartner of the Kaim 
Orchestra, which he still holds. 

All this detail is justified by the fact that this com- 
poser’s “Barbarossa” is a great composition. Whatever 
hold Wagner may have had on Von Hausegger it is now 
dissipated by a most intense striving after the ideals of 
Richard Strauss—of Wagner there are few traces in this 
work. During the march of the third division does one 
see the gabled roofs and dormer windows of Nuremberg 
in the far distance, but at second hearing they pass from 
view and one can explain the vision only by the identity 
of the key color. And the “Barbarossa” motive is a hint 
from the Schwert theme. At the beginning of the sec- 
ond part there is a very strong hint of Tschaikowsky— 
who, oddly enough, has put his stamp on so few of the 
moderns—and ‘Manfred’ is recalled; not alone by gen- 
eral contour, but also by treatment of his orchestral forces 
Du reste, it is Strauss, again Strauss, and Von Hausegger. 

But he is a worthy and a modest pupil of the Munich 
master. He does not dare so far as the great man; and 
here he shows his cunning, for he knows full well that 
the public would not accept gracefully so bold a work 
from another man as it does from Strauss. Strauss is say- 
ing the last words in the music of the present, and is not a 
safe guide out of the maze of his own music. So Von 
Hausegger has chosen another path for obviously the 
same goal, and it would seem that his route is less devious 
and—be it frankly admitted—less interesting. 

As the subject for his work the composer has chosen 
the rather well-known ‘“Kyffhaeuser Saga,” which, in a 
few words, recites the sleep-bound Barbarossa awaiting the 
awakening call of his needy subjects. About this scheme 
he has spun loosely the musical web, not by treating with 
infinite and tiresome musical detail every verbal outline, 
but in the manner of an impressionist suggesting by truth- 
ful hints the points upon which the imagination may fasten 
So the division of the Symphonic Poem 
falls into three great divisions: “Die Not des Volkes, 
“Der Zauberberg” and “Das Erwachen.” Whether this 
fable is politically accurate matters not at all; Von 
Hausegger writes music, not history, and the quarrel of 
critics can only be with the musical treatment of it, not 
with the plot itself. 

In form the first movement is rather free, but far from 
being revolutionary; it approximates the outlines of a 
symphonic overture, and the sub-divisions are recogniz- 
able. 

Thematically this, the first movement, is the most inter- 
esting of the three, and it contains at least two subjects 


and elaborate. 


which proclaim the composer’s inventive ability to be far 
above the ordinary; in this he approaches Strauss, whose 
“Hero theme,” from the “Heldenleben,” will sooner or 
later take its place among the few great themes written 
in the last half century. 

“Die Not des Volkes” is ushered in by an introduction 
beginning with a magnificent motif announced piano by 
the horns and trumpets. In these first few bars lies the 
Stimmung of the entire movement; seldom has a com- 
poser succeeded so well in ensnaring a mood and con- 
fining it within a few bars; and to accomplish this trick 
it needed a theme of great force and unmistakable charac- 
ter. These at least are the attributes of this drastic open 
ing. Then with rapidly accumulating force another ver- 
sion of this is precipitated—this time fortissimo and 
different key. After the fury of it is spent there comes 
a period of almost pastoral peace built on two new sub- 
jects and instrumented with a rare knowledge of orches- 
tral color possibilities. But this tranquillity is short-lived, 
and a human cry of discontent breaks out, proclaiming 
the misery of the mass; in intensity this appeal is tre- 
mendous—it equals the agonizing plaint of Amfortas in 
search of rest. Incessantly does this cry resound, inter- 
rupting and preventing utterance of the recurring initial 
theme, like the cry of maddened men voicing dire dis 
tress, until with a brisk, resolute minor theme the main 
body of the movement begins. This principal subject is 
repeated daringly in the major, a semitone higher, with 
wonderful effect, followed furiously by another outbreak 
of anguish, which is answered by a pleading episode that 
appeases the tumult. 

With a menacing roll of the drums the development 
section stirs anew the latent madness of the mob, but 
now their anger has turned to anguish and they plead, 
beg; this avails them nothing and in demoniac despair 
they shriek their distress with shrill voice. Suddenly and 
as an answer sounds the “Barbarossa” theme, a noble 
note of reassurance, and in which is found the musical 
motto of the whole work. All too soon it does away ana 
in the distance echoes anew the fierceness of combat, the 
woeful wail and the peace pleading. This gains in in 
tensity and added to these now the “Barbarossa” motif 
returns against a persistent rhythmic figure. With a tu 
multuous Coda the movement ends in a startingly brusqui 
and unexpected manner. The impression of this portion 
of the work is that it is tense, with the composer straining 
his material to the utmost, yet knowing how far he must 
bend his themes to express the varying phases of his sub- 
ject. And to this end he has used unusual skill in the 
selection of malleable material, with the result that the 
movement is marvelously coherent. Nowhere are there 
visible seams 

“Der Zauberberg,” the second movement, is a scherzo 
which opens with a fugitive fugato. It is meant to depict 
in tone the wavering outlines of phantom forms circling 
silently about the enchanted mountain which holds the 
drowsing Barbarossa. There is in this unearthly open 
ing a strange flickering of the ghostly that the composer 
commands with a masterly economy of devic« Against 
this figure, and woven into its very mesh, are reminiscent 
parts of the theme, from the preceding movement, ex 
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WHITNEY TEW 


The Stage—‘ Mr. Whitney Tew proved himeelf a singer of excellent 
capabilities. His voice, which is a bass of great com 
sympathetic—now full of tenderness, now instinct with passion and 
joy. He could not have been surpassed in his rendering of Schumann's 
‘ Der Knabe mit dem Wunderhorn ’ and Liza Lehmann’s curiously weird 
1. 


In America 
November, 


‘ > hig Sean. 9 Si 


+.) er ad Mr. Whitney Tew's singing was marked 
ws gh 0 order of intelligence. He is one of the few singers now before 


The London Press says of Mr. Tew’s singing: 
ies’ Field—“ That fine 
» is delightfully 
riam * was a great test of Mr. Tew’ 


Lad bass singer, Mr. Whitney Tew, gave the So 
first of his recitals in Steinway Hall. stnerand faeces 3 ‘In Memo- le 
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ind he sus- 
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hout it; "and it is a 





tained the interest of his di 
jae with its pedal-note of acute sorro 


the many qualifications that mean success. 


December 
sod January. 





it was hard at 


ides a voice powerful and sympathetic 
and he never falis to dis: 4 an intuitive knowledge of the SS and 
dramat! le & ign ificance 01 = @ text. In four songs by Bach, Brahms 
@ exhibited great powers of vocalization an 
eupecssten, et a 2 in te German 80 thoroughly Teutonic tha’ 
to realize his American oo = 
in English wae yt impressive.” —July 5. 1901. 


has a remarkable memory, 
and Geourves praise. 
d of conveying it nyt og while in 


Three pd per to 


each 
success.”"—May 23 1901 


supremely hard work for a single “voloe—fragmentary, Passionate, 


J ~~ powerful voice of Gne qua silty, and he has both the voice 
= brains yom success."’— May 25, 1901. : 


Daily a oa = is an artist who commands attention 
by he the gift of feeling and the power 


little to desire. Mr. Tew essayed last evening songs of widely con- 
trasting it nds and of various countres, but the manner and spirit pro- 
were easily revealed, and the result was a conspicuous 


Mr. Tew is fortunate 


Henry Wolfsohn 
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NEW YORK 
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pressing the distress of the people; now and again this is 
hinted at while the swirl of phantoms grows wilder and 
the picture more nebulous until with the thunderous 
chromatic ascent in fortissimo brass the mountain seems 
cleft and the apparition of Barbarossa is suggested by the 
blaring reappearance of his theme 

Under the influence of this quieting vision there comes a 
sudden lull of all sounds martial and instead creeps in a 
recollection of those happy days when Barbarossa reigned; 
to this end the composer has given a heavenly melody to 
the strings, followed by a simple, playful theme for the 
woodwind which succeed so admirably in veering the 
But immediately comes again that ever 
And before care flees 


mood completely 
present sign of the times—distress 
momentary happiness; the cry of need insists and the 
With the re 


currence of the ghostly dance the scherzo ends. 


picture of Barbarossa fades darkly away 


“Das Erwachen” consistently begins with an introduc 
tion which harks back to the first movement and reiterates 
the Not cry, in which many combinations of themes ar« 
used to logical advantage, and which continues at length 
until a sustained trumpet call introduces a new expectant 
mood. This culminates in the “Barbarossa” theme, which 
announces the final awakening of the Kaiser, who leads 
his people in victorious war to the martial march, a stir 


With 


this the main body of the movement begins and is con 


ring melody, built on the themes of Barbarossa 


tinued by the introduction of former themes skillfully 
pitted against each other, indicative of conflict. Out of all 
this resounds again the “Kaiser March” and marks the 
period of development; once more the old cry of distress 
wails warningly and gives way only to the pastoral epi 
Coda in which the very first motif is coupled with an in 
“Kaiser March,” Barbarossa’ 
theme, significant this last time of victory \ closing 
coda in which the very first motif is coupled with an in- 
and finally 
So the 


with the ntroduced by the 


version of the cry of need, the whole a pzan 


the “Barbarossa” in the most joyous of accents 
work closes 

Of the orchestration there is naught but praise. Ot 
liberally upon the resources 


uurse, the composer draws j 


of the modern orchestra but only in one or two 
stances does one feel that he exhausts these. Never does 
he join themes simply to show his skill. The constant re 


iteration of the cry of distress is justifiable, and it lends 
no tinge of monotony to the work. Of melody—good, 


rich melody—there is an abundance, and it 1s not of cloy 
ing sweetness to clog the speed of the musical narrative 


Above 


heroic sort—not the 


all the composition abounds in character of the 
mock Teutoni 

canvas, but rather the uncompromising daring of the 

school The unflinching figure of Stuck’s 

“Krieg,” heavy with misery, stalks abroad in this com 

a remarkable work 


heroic of a Piloty 
younger 
position. “Barbarossa” is 


Mr. Paur’s 


mooted parts of the poem, and never for an instant d 


conducting was superb; he made clear 


! 
he lose absolute control of his forces He worked up his 


climaxes with tremendous discretion—always avoiding the 


ide toward compositions 
of Richard Strauss 


banal and the obvious His attit 





of this kind—especially toward 1 
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should be praised. And we have the assurance that when 
he essays to interpretate one of the moderns he takes th« 
composer at his word—or at his note—and gives us a 
broad, comprehensive reading, free from over-refinements 

The orchestra played very well, indeed. There have 
been a few changes in its personnel, which probably will 
work out to advantage later. But it is apparent with each 
concert that Mr. Paur is making his orchestral material 
more flexible. And upon this he and New York are to 


be congratulated 


Greene 


THe H. W Stupti0s At the H. W 


studios there have been a considerable numb 


GREENE 
ot rare 


voices registered this season. Mr. Greene's prestige in the 
South and West gives him some of the most promising 


pupils which those sections afford. A brilliant young ten- 


or, Claude H. Selby, of Fostoria, Ohio, is more than re 
; 


deeming the promise his voice gave last year. He is al 


ready being sought for engagements, the most notable of 


which is an appearance with the Philadelphia Orchestra 


toward the end of the month, where the Prize Song 


from “Dic Meistersinger” will probably be his number 


He 1S also box ked for 
Miss Lalla Griffin. of Johnson City, Tenn 


‘oncert in Ohio in December 


among the 
pupils Miss 


church and college engagements to 


most promising of Mr. Greene’s Southern 
Griffin has given up 
make New York her 


ably a great addition to the soprano forces of the metrop 


musical home, and she is unquestion 
olis, having a voice of exceedingly rare quality, w 
uses with great effect 

4 musicale will be given at the studios the first week in 
which Miss Griffin, Miss Cecil 


December at Stollberg 


Miss Bessie Hoople, Robert Bruce Pegram and Mr. Selby 
with a number of others, will appear 
THE SERRANOS \mong the most successful voice teach 


ers in New York are Emilia Benic de Serrano and Carlos 
A. de Serrano. teachers of Charlotte Maconda, the cel 
brated sopran 


Two of their pupi Miss Hattie Jacobi and Miss Rose 


farie Campbell, have recently filled a number of most 
M ( I tly f I f t 
successful engagements. On Labor Day Miss Jacobi sang 
with Sousa’s Band at their last concert at Manhattan 


Beach. More recently she sang with Berlinghoff’s Military 
Band and at the annual concert of the Cecilia Club, given 
at the New York Maennerchor Hall. Miss Campbell has 
been engaged by the Arion Club, of Providence, to sing 
Verdi's Requiem on Tuesday, November 19. Her success 
while with the American Opera Company may be gauged 


by the following press notice 





heard Miss Rosemarie Campbe n the comparatively 

m f the Gypsy Queen tr The Boliemian Girl” must have 
q r er an ar f y wers; but 
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John C. Weber and His Band. 


INCE his return to Cincinnati from Buffalo, where he 
filled an engagement at the Pan-American Exposi 
tion, John C. Weber and his band took in the Lexing 
ton races, where it is a prime favorite, and now bookings 
are being made of the band for some of the big musical 
events during the winter and spring 
The following press notices and testimonials speak for 


themselves 


John ( Weber's band played under most unpropitious circum 
stances, its engagement extending through the weeks of the Presi 
dent’s illness and death, when the attendance was small and the 

earts of the visitors not in tune with strair { joyous melody 
I spite of this Mr. Weber, by his affable personality and ur 

1estioned musical ability, and | band by its superior work, made 
ting and d favorable r sior rt rganization 





ins a number of excellent soloists, w 1 little chance here 

to show what they could d Phe st includes three cornetists 
William Kopp, Ferdinand Weiss and Joseph Loebker; Carl Kohl 
mann, euphonium; piccol George Lehmann, and xylophoner, How 
rd K ' Buffalo Express, October 

John C. Weber, director, and his famous band arrived yesterday 
morning ! m Cincinnati, having ist finished an engagement last 
ng two weeks at the Pan-American Exposition at Buffa In the 
Electric City the band made a hit and won new laurels as a mus 
cal organizatior Mr. Weber is an Elk and is well known in th 
city. At the trots yesterday the band rendered excellent mus 
It caters to all classes, and there is always much applause after 
each piece Lex n (Ky.) M ong Herald 





Burrato, September 30, 1901! 
hn C. Weber, Weber's Military Band 

Dear Sir—I wish to commend you on the fine work of your band 
ring your two weeks’ engagement at the Pan-American Exposi 


The Exposition 








officials praised the band highly on its sweet 
ness and softness of tone We class the band as one of the best 
t the Exposition during the entire season lrusting you w 
meet with as good success in the future, I am, very respectfully, 
Yours Harry F. Hensaaw, 
Superintendent of Music 
Burra.o, October 2, 1901 
hn ( Weber, Cincinnat, Os 
My Dear Sir—I sincerely regret that you ad t eave us 
e enjoyed ¢ g s ‘ t h, and take 
great r g f I believe when a man does wel 
e deserves credit for it and ought to know that his work is appre 
‘ I don elieve all praises for obituaries and 
I I r i m a the Oregonians it 
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ELLE Harris For “THE MESSIAH The young dra 
1 | \ ‘ ful voice as been engaged 
tor the Christmas periormancs I The Messiah” at 
Goshen, N. Y., under Conductor Rev. Robert Bruce Clark 
with a fu rchestra. She sang last night with great suc 
ess at the neert at Trinity M. E. Church, Harlem 
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J. H. MAPLESON. 





By HucGu Cralic. 


H. MAPLESON, whose death is just announced, was 
RA born in London in 1830. One of my friends, who 
believes that all good things come from Galilee, used to 
believe that the maple tree oi which the impresario was 
the son must have grown in the same stretch of wood- 
land in which flourished the almond tree, the ancestor of 
Felix, and that, as the latter Germanized his name to 
Mendelssohn, the former just Anglicized his into Maple- 
son. 

At all events, the child made its first appearance on 
any stage at the early age of two months as the understudy 
of a property baby in the christening scene of “Henry 
VIII.,” personating the infant Princess Elizabeth. At 
the age of fourteen he began to study music, the violin 
being the instrument of his choice. On leaving the Acad- 
emy he published two piano pieces and a song, and made 
his appearance among the first violins at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre, playing at the same desk with Remenyi, who had 
just escaped from Hungary. At this period the great op- 
eratic war began in London. Costa left Her Majesty’s 
Theatre to establish the rival house at Covent Garden, and 
his successor, Balfe, then in all his glory, induced the 
young violinist, by no means reluctant, to try the stage. 
He gave him singing lessons, and he, Gardoni and Belletti 
assured him that he had in him the stuff of a primo 
tenore, 

But before he had completed these vocal studies he 
took a company into the English provinces, which in- 
cluded Sontag, Lablache and the pianist Thalberg. This 
was followed by other tours, and in one of them, as his 
tenor, “for some reason or other” (Dare we guess what it 
was?) ieft him. Mapleson took his place, as he says, 
“with success.” After a dip into musical journalism and 
study in Italy, he made his first operatic appearance 
as Carlo in “Linda di Chamouni.” On his return to 
London he found his throat affected and had to undergo 
a serious operation that deprived him of tonsils, uvula 
and voice. The operation, we may add, did not injure his 
conversational powers, in later years at least. 

In 1856 he started a musical agency, and in 1858 joined 
E. T. Smith (his gentleman described himself in legal 
documents as of Pennsylvania Castle) in organizing a 
third opera company, which during its first season gave 
“Don Giovanni” “with a body of singers whose united 
ages amounted to nearly 500 years.” In the following sea- 
son Arditi was engaged as conductor. Smith was an en- 
terprising fellow; he ran half a dozen restaurants, had a 
special box at the opera given to Heenan and Sayers, and 
was with difficulty restrained from having the champion’s 
belt presented between the acts of the opera. In spite of 
all these artistic devices the sheriff's officers seized the 





wardrobe and lly were left in possession of the house. 
In 1861 he made the acquaintance of Adelina Patti, and 
set about trying to raise funds and a company to open the 


Lyceum with her as the star. But, alas for struggling 





nanagers! while he was thus running about the lady had 
Covent Garden. Still he possessed such 
ni, Delle Sedie, Alboni and Tietjens, but 





signed to Gye 





artists as Gius 
before the close of the season the choristers struck for 
pay, and the impresario was $190,000 to the bad.  Tiet- 


jens at this period and afterward was his most loyal sup- 
porter, and refused all offers from Gye. In fact it was re- 
ported that during her whole career she helped him out 


of many serious scrapes. In fact it was only at her death 





the idea cf visiting America came into his head. 
In 1€€8 Mr. Gy ade a preposal for the union of Ma 
pleson’s Drury Lane company with Mr. Gye’s Covent 
contingent. The first season was reported to be 
s, but its between the partners sprang up. 


cn was “u da of faving 





shown ingratitude to his 


first patron, Lumley, and of trying to ruin Gye, and he in 
turn accused Gye of attempting to seduce his artists and 
of stealing his version of “Lohengrin.” How he was 
getting along financially may be seen in his “Memoirs,” 
where he tells us that in his last season he dropped “Les 
deux Journées” after one performance because there was 
only $500 in the treasury, and “Otello” (with Tamberlik, 
Faure and Nilsson) after a one night run, because there 
was only $800 in that receptacle. Then came a scheme 
for a Grand National Theatre on the Thames Embank- 
ment. Poor Tietjens, then dying, laid the first brick, and 
the Duke of Edinburgh the first stone (a charming dis- 
tinction), but the building was never roofed in; the por- 
tion erected was sold for $2,000 for building materials for 
a police station that now stands on the site. 

Mapleson’s career of disaster may be assigned to many 
causes. The fact that opera did not respond to a popular 
demand, but supplied the jeunesse dorée of the aristocracy 
with new playthings, is at the bottom of his failure; to 
these may be added the multiplication of opera houses 
when London could not support one, with the consequent 
cliques among patrons and artists; but most of all Maple 
son’s temperament. “At the close of the opera season,” 
he writes, “I found myself a loser of £1,800. Therefore I 
resolved to carry on the opera on a larger scale next year 
in order that I might get straight, vowing, as the Monte 
Carlo gambler does, that as soon as I got quite straight I 
would stop.” In plain English, he carried on the enter- 
prise trusting to luck. 

As a preliminary to his American tour he paid a flying 
visit to this country, and in a sojourn of nine or ten days 
knew all about it or thought or said he knew. He entitled 
his company “Her Majesty’s Opera Company” to dazzle our 
democratic imaginations, and on August 31, 1878, set out 
to conquer the new world. In his company he had Gers 
ter, Minnie Hauk, Trebelli, Campanini and other old 
friends, and they arrived safely at Cork, but there Ma- 
pleson met his first trouble. His exchequer was almost 
exhausted and he had to telegraph to his New York 
agent to cable him $10,000 to pay the passage money of 
his artists. The season opened October 16, 1878, and the 
list of the artists compared unfavorably with Maretzek’s 
old company in 1874, leading one sarcastic journal to ask 
“Where is the new era in operatic management?” In 
fact, “Her Majesty’s Opera Company” was a misleading 
description, as a body bearing the same name began its 
season on the same day in London. This first Mapleson 
season was saved by Gerster. That lady was seized on 
her arrival by typhoid fever, and till she was able to ap- 
pear the general verdict was that the performances left 
much to be desired and that many were inferior to what 
we had often had before. As Carlberg said: “This little 
woman is the soul of the box office and makes the season 
successful.” The rest of the company were dismissed with 
the remark that there is “one thing they can do, that is 
‘Carmen,’ and one thing they cannot do, that is ‘Der 
Freischitz.’ ” 

Of course, there were all sorts of squabbles. First 
came the Steinway-Weber piano squabble, which was 
amicably settled by all the artists indorsing fully both 
pianos. Then came a Minnie Hauk quarrel, a much more 
serious affair; a difficulty with the ticket speculator Rull- 
mann, and finally one with the stockholders of the Acad- 
emy, which Mapleson vowed to leave for Booth’s Theatre 
next season, as the Metropolitan Elevated Railroad 
would support him handsomely. 

The season proved once more that it was the “star,” 
not the opera, that the public went to see. 

Mapieson’s London season of 1880 was noticeable for a 
periormance of “Lohengrin” under Richter. He gave the 
picce fifteen rehearsals, during which he found 430 mis- 
takes in the orchestral parts that had been passed over by 
Costa. In New York the most. noticeable work was 
Boito’s ‘“Mefistofele,’” and in the following year the 
Opera Festival of Cincinnati and the engagement of Patti 


for the ensuing season, and the firmness with which she 
held to the terms of the contract, “deposit of $50,000 on 
signing.” The troupe consisted of Patti and her husband 
Nicolini, Minnie Hauk, Madaine Scalchi and others, the 
novelty being M. Mierzwinski, the phenomenal tenor. 
In London a dispute with the Royal Italian Opera Com- 
pany, which had acquired Mapleson’s lease of Her Maj- 
esty’s Theatre, took place, the company claiming from 
him $50,000 losses incurred in America and leaving him 
responsible for Patti’s contract. Abbey had tempted her 
with higher terms, but Mapleson finally outbid him, the 
shareholders of the Academy voting to him a subsidy of 
$40,000 to guarantee the contract. In fact, the old feud 
with the Gye family had broken out again. They knew 
that the last Mapleson season had been disastrous; they 
did not think Patti at $5,000 a night would pay, and they 
were to open the New Metropolitan Opera House, which 
gave its first performance October 22, the same night as 
Mapleson’s at the Academy of Music. With two operas 
in New York the end could not be doubtful. The sheriff 
took possession of the Academy, while Mapleson trans- 
ferred what he could into Nilsson Hall The veteran, 
however, was undaunted. He rehearsed where he could 
one day at Steinway Hall, one day at Tony Pastor’s; he 
was driven from the stage of the Academy by the car- 
penters of the new American company organized by Mrs 
Thurber, and was thankful when the New York season of 
1885 was over. Henceforth comes a period of steady de- 
cline, and the Colonei’s late career is so well known that 
it need not be recapitulated here. During all this time 
Mapleson was always the same cheery, good natured fel- 
low, with a genial smile; with a rich fund of anecdote and 
most plausible conversation, wheedling stockholders, paci- 
fying prime donne, fighting their husbands and promising 
mountains and marvels, year alter year, to a public that 
finally became incredulous. Nothing seemed to cause 
him any serious trouble. He deserved a better fate. He. 
with his “star” system, cannot be credited with promoting 
musical art; he adhered too closely to the old school, and 
was engaged in the impossible task of making antiquated 
opera pay. 

“THe MessiaAn” IN PuitapeLrnta.—A performance of 
“The Messiah” was given by the Temple Chorus in Phil- 
adelphia on Thursday last, the 14th inst., the basso of the 
occasion being Henri G. Scott. Some of the press opin 


ions on his work are given below: 








* * * Mr, Scott is so well known to Philadelphia audiences that 
his work needs no comment. It is but necessary to sa wever 
that he was in fine voice and sustained his part t il ex 
quisite finish and artistic interpretation. It is invid mak 

mparisons, but Mr. Scott was especially fine in several of irias 
notably in “Why Do the ations Rage?’’—Evening Telegraph 

Basso Scott received double his share of applause in his “Why Do 
the Nations Rage?’’—Inquirer 

The basso, Henri G. Scott, was quite at home in this music and 
was heard with pleasure by the audience.—Press 


For their tenth annual production of « rio the Temple Chorus 





The vast auditorium 


blage And the 


last evening presented Handel's “*Mess 





was crowded by a brilliant and ent] istic assen 


manner in which the work was sung entirely justified the close at 





tention and liberal approval given it. The superior work of Henri 
G. Scott, the basso, lent artistic beauty and impressiveness to the 
occasion. He quite captured the audience by the masterful rendition 


of his solos.—The North American. 


Mr. Scott showed a good quality of tone and facility of execution 
Evening Bulletin, 


A CHARMING Encore Sonc.—* ’Tis Love That Makes 
the World Go ‘Round,” by E. Presson Miller, is a bright 
little trifle which made a hit when sung at the musicale of 
a well-known vocal teacher lately. Had Miller stuck to 
writing songs he would have made the undoubted reputa 
tion and success which he has achieved as a teacher of 


voice 
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Orchestral Engagemeats Season 1901-2. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra—Boston (third time). 
Boston Symphony Orchestra—New York. 

Koston Symphony Orchestra—Philadelphia. 

The Chicago Orchestra—Chicago. 


5 Personal address: 1425 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Sole Management o 


f 
FRED R. COMEE, Symphony Hall, BOSTON, MASS, 





THE 


T. ADAMOWSKI TRIO. 


MR. T. ADAMOWSKI, Violin. 
MISS EDITH THOMPSON, Piano. 
MR. JOSEF KELLER, Violoncello. 
During the absence for a year in Europe of Mme. Szum- 


owska and Mr. Josef Adamowski their places in the Trio 
will be taken by Miss Thompson and Mr. Keller. 


Under the Sole Management of FRED. R. COMEE, Symphony Hall, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ADAMOWSKL QUARTET 








Fourteenth Season. 


Mr. T. ADAMOWSKI, Ist Violin. 
Mr. A. MALDAUER, 2d Violin. 
Mr. M. ZACH, Viola. 
Mr. J. KELLER, Violoncello. 


Members of the Boston SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 


Under the Sole Management of FRED. R. COMEE, Symphony Hall, 
BOSTON, MASS. 








= MEU, = 


Oratorio and 
Concert Repertoire. 


Exclusive Management———== 


Loudon G. Charlton, 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK. 
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New York, November 18, 1901 


EATRICE TAYLOR is a young contralto pupil of 
B Miss Machin, heard recently, and who bids fair to 
win for herself as well as her teacher much renown. She 
sang “Sorrow and Consolation” with superb control and 
easy confidence, based doubtelss on the knowledge that 
she knows how to sing. If Miss Machin can do as much 
for her other pupils, this modest lady will make an indel- 
ible name. Miss Taylor’s range is from low E to high E, 
and the voice is full and even throughout; there is no ap- 
parent weakness in any register, and this is all certainly 
the result of the right method, rightly applied, by the right 


teacher 


as -* 
—_ v 
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Perry Averill is busy in his dual capacity of singer and 
teacher, and will on December 18, at Architectural Hall, 
West Fiity-seventh street, create Arthur Whiting’s set- 
ting of the “Rubaiyat,” the composer's op. 18, for solo 
baritone, a work said to be full of Oriental color, with 
the composer at the piano. December 1 he sings the 
work in Boston, and the Kneisel Quartet will participate 
in the concert. Mr. Averill has some pupils with prom- 
ising voices who already occupy important places in New 
York and vicinity. 

Ts Cc 

Edwin Lockhart sang last week at the Catholic Club 
concert, on West Fifty-ninth street, his pupil, Ralph Cur- 
tis Brown, tenor, assisting. Together they sang duets and 
each solos. Lockhart also sang in the performance of 

The Holy City” at Plainfield, N. J., at the Episcopal 
Church, and December 4 he sings at a Brooklyg concert. 
He is planning the resumption of his musical receptions 
at his studio, perhaps about December 1; these are al 
ways enjoyable affairs, for Lockhart knows how to com- 

, 


bine the social with the musical 


P_— < 
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Pupils of Madame Finkel come to the fore, Hannah L. 
Keene being the latest prominent singer who is to sing 
at a concert at Carnegie Hall, at the concert arranged for 
the benefit of the Homeiess Women institution 

Belle Newport, the contralto, another pupil, sang in 
the “Elijah” performance at Carnegie Hall last night, 


luesday, in the “Angels’ Trio.” 


) 
“ 
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The Wirtz Piano School will give the second “Musical 
Hour” of the students’ course on Friday evening, No- 
vember 22, at 8 o'clock, to which strangers are also in- 
vited. The topic for the evening will be the concerto 
After its analysis Mendelssohn’s Concerto in G minor will 
be played by Gustave C. Wirtz, with orchestral accom- 
paniment on a second piano. Other numbers to be 
played are Impromptu in A flat, Ambrose, by Miss Isabel 
Rough; two Waltzes, op. 69, No. 1, and op. 16, Chopin; 
‘The Trout,” Schubert-Heller, and Impromptu, Reinhold, 
by Gustave C. Wirtz 

These musical hours are proving very helpful as well 
as enjoyable to the students. They are begun early and 
therefore over in time for those living at a distance to 
profit by them, as well as those who live near the school 

The next children’s recital will be given on Saturday 
afternoon, December 7, at 3 o'clock 

ft €& 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter H. Robinson have received an 
offer of a position in Pittsburg, Pa., a contralto and 
tenor being wanted. The Robinsons are, however, too 
busy and successful here to consider it, Mr. Robinson be- 
ing solo tenor of St. James’ P. E. Church, Madison ave- 
nue and Seventy-second street, and Mrs. Robinson being 
solo alto at St. Paul’s, on Vesey street. Both have pupils 
and concert engagements also. Mr. Robinson sang with 
decided success at the Swedish Aid Society’s concert, 
Academy of Music, Brooklyn, last week, receiving a most 
enthusiastic recall. Mrs. Robinson was called upon at 
short notice to sing at a funeral with Estelle Harris, Al 


bert Quesnel and Gwilym Miles, and acquitted herself 
with credit 
Se <= 

Charles E. Moscow, of Newburgh, where the next 
meeting of the New York State Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation is to be held next June, and who will naturally be 
the leading spirit in that prosperous city on the Hudson, 
writes as follows: 

Dear Mr. Riesserc—We, Us & Co. in Newburgh have no choral 
ociety. They left us long ago. Rag-time societies are our hobby. 
It is high time that something musical exploded in our midst, and 


1 hope the New York State M. T. A. will be the party to touch it 
off Cc. E, Moscow 

Mr. Moscow has been a vice-president for some years 
of the association, and it is mainly through his efforts 
that the association will meet there. 

es <= 

Aileen Brower, who gave a recital at the Waldorf-As 
toria last week, studied some time with Miss Thursby, who 
has returned to the Gramercy, from which she was a short 
Geraldine Farrar, who has been engaged at 
the Royal Opera of Berlin, studied with her also. Re- 
cently the writer heard Miss Martha Henry, of Cincin 
nati; Josephine Schaffer and the Misses Grace, Clare 


time absent 


and Cornett, all at present studying with Miss Thursby 
Ss & 

Florence Clark, of Ridgewood, N. J., sang last week at 
a musicale, and quite covered herself and teacher, Mrs 
Morrill, with glory. She sings church music well, also, 
and should find a position worthy of her noble voice 
Handel’s aria, “Hear Me,” little sung, and Ambrose’s 
perennial “Come Unto Me” were her church numbers, in 
which she made a pronounced impression. “A Dream of 
Paradise” she also sings well, and altogether this young 
woman is a most promising singer. 

=e <= 

Miss C. E. Hanselmann sang at the concert given at the 
Bushwick Avenue Reformed Church, Brooklyn, last week, 
and many present said she was “the best thing on the 
program.” She certainly won great applause, and did 
credit to her teacher, Parson Price. Miss Hanselmann 
is the soprano of the church 

ese & 

J. Warren Andrews returned from his brief Western trip 
last week, having given a number of organ recitals. At 
Columbus, Ohio, he gave this program 
Fourth Sonata, op. 65 Mendelssohn 


Gavotte in F... Martini 


Vesper Bells Spinney 
Mr. Andrews 


Recitative, For Behold Darkness Handel 


Air, The People That Walked in Darkness (Messiah) Handel 
Oiey Speaks 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor Sach 
Largo in G Handel 
Marche Funebre et Chant Seraphique Guilmant 
Daphne's Love ; Ronalds 
April Rain...... , Speaks 
Ethiopia Saluting the Colors Wood 
The Break o’ the Year Smith 
Had a Horse, a Finer No One Ever Saw Old Hungarian 
The Quest Smith 
Oley Speaks 
Caprice in B flat Guilmant 


Serenade in F. Gounod 


Gavotte, Mignon.... Thomas 
March Militaire... Gounod 

The Harold Osborne Smith, whose “The Break o’ the 
Year” was sung by Mr. Speaks, is the young organist of 
the French Episcopal Church du Saint Esprit, mentioned 
in a recent issue of this paper 

Mr. Andrews’ choir gave Gounod’s “Gallia” at the 
Church of the Divine Paternity last Sunday evening, the 
solo in the work by Miss Estelle Harris. The church was 
crowded, and the work was effectively given. December 
1 the “Stabat Mater” will be given complete. Preceding 
the service there is always a fifteen minute organ recital. 

eS <= 
Amanda Dye is the name of a young singer heard re- 


cently, who has a pretty voice. She is from Little Rock, 


Ark., and studies with Saenger. Her sister, Miss Martha, 
reads, and has made pronounced success in the South 
west. She already has engagements here 


PITTSBURG AFFAIRS. 


Pirtssurc, November 18, 1901 


T may not be generally known that, like the Boston 
| Symphony Orchestra, the Pittsburg Symphony Or 
chestra also makes periodical tours, and, as a matter of 
course, to cities much smaller than the large Atlantic 
The first tour of the orchestra this season 
Tuesday night Akron, Ohio 


Coast cities 
begins to-night at Sharon; 
will hear the orchestra, under the auspices of the Akron 

Wednesday afternoon the Ober- 
lin University will have a concert and at night the or- 


Tuesday Musical Club 


chestra plays in Cleveland Nordica is the soloist. There 
are to be two more concerts this season at Cleveland, at 
one of which the piano virtuoso Zeldenrust will be the 
soloist, and at the other Schumann-Heink 
Jessie SHAY 

rhe program of this week’s Symphony concert here is 
as follows 

Haydn’s “Surprise” Symphony, Bizet’s “L’Arlesienne,” 
the Huldigungs March and the Moszkowski Concerto by 
Miss Jessie Shay, a pianist who has come to the front of 
the keyboard with rapid strides. If I mistake not Miss 
Shay is to play on a Wissner grand piano, one of those 
new American pianos now striving for a public recogni- 
tion of their artistic merits through the usual medium of 
the concert stage. I heard Miss Shay play a Wissner 
grand in the spring at the St. Nicholas Rink in New 
York, when she gave a brilliant exposition of the Henselt 
Concerto, and I must say that the piano surprised me with 
its scintillating brilliancy, its evenly distributed dy1amic 
qualities, its great volume and its singing ability, for Miss 
Shay actually sang the slow movement on the piano and 
this could not have been done had the grand not been her 
coadjutor 

It is an encouraging sign of the times to observe these 
new candidates for piano honors step boldly into the 
arena and challenge comparison with the old renowned 


+} 


makes, but there is no reason why piano manufacturing 


should not expand and why an artist like Miss Shay 
should not play on one of the new line of concert grands 
She studied a short time with Moszkowski, but she has 
brains and musical instinct, and she plays with breadth 
and a fine, delicate conception of her work 
MISCELLANY 


s coming to the front 


rhe Pittsburg Musical Institute 
with some excellent concerts. On Thursday Dr. Carl 
Hoffman, W. Whitney Huber and Mrs. Marie Eleanor 
Hoffman were the soloists at a concert given by the In- 
stitute 

= = 

Frederic Dean, of New York, sends the Pittsburg Dis- 

patch New York musical letter on Sundays 


FIRDUSI 

D’ANGELO Bercu “Stupio Tarks.”—Students of sing 
ing are cordially invited to the “Studio Talks” being 
given at the D'Angelo Bergh Studios on Monday and 


Thursday afternoons at 3 at The Albany, Broadway, cor- 
ner Fifty-second street 

Many valuable hints can be obtained by young students 
in learning of the early experiences of singers who have 
attained prominence. Miss Bergh’s strong mentality and 
personal magnetism in addition to her unusually cosmo- 
politan education and experience in teaching in Europe 
and America lend a charm and a rare value to these 
Studio Talks 
netism,” “Musical Speaking Voice,” “Singers’ Secrets for 


The topics, “Breathing and Personal Mag- 


Everyone” and “On and Off the Stage,” are fascinating 
ones to those who are interested in the divine art of song, 
either as students or as singers 


SEVERN Tr10.—The Severn Trio, assisted by Francis 
Walker, baritone, will give their first concert of the sea 
son at the Tuxedo, Tuesday evening, November 26 
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3oston, November 17, 1901. 


AST Monday night and all last week “Iolanthe” 
was periormed at the Bijou Opera House. 
The revival was a melancholy affair, not so 
much on account of the performance itself as 
on account of the thoughts suggested by hear- 
ing once more the crisp lines of Gilbert. 

{ read the other day in the Era (London) an article en- 
titled “The Death of Opera Bouffe.” The writer states 
that Offenbach practically invented it—which is possibly 


true, although Hervé claimed he was before Offenbach— 


and started the Bouffes Parisiens at the “Salle Lacazes” 
Lacaze is right—and then moved to the Théatre Comté, 
which is right when you strike off the acute accent. He 


ays that opera bouffe is constructed on too trivial a scale 
to entitle it to rank as opera comique or English comic 
opera; and he hastens to add, for he hears laughter, that 
English comic opera is “the opera of comedy, which has 
nothing to do with that hybrid, ‘musical comedy’ or ‘musi- 
cal farce.” I was afraid at first that he was about to 
prefer the libretto of “The Geisha” to those written by 
Meilhac and Halévy. Perhaps he would not call “Pa 
tience” or “The Mikado” a “musical comedy,” but a 
comic opera. Admirable as these works are, are they 
any less “trivial” than “La Belle Héléne,” “La Vie Paris- 
ienne,”’ or “La Grande Duchesse”’? It must be remem- 
bered that Offenbach was treated cruelly in London: H. 
B. Farnie translated and adapted some of the librettos to 
suit the English taste, and Emily Soldene played dashing 
parts—to her own satisfaction, as may be seen by con- 
her memoirs. The writer speaks of Audran, and 





Ssulll 

then he comes to the imported American farce. He com- 
plains of their monotony of plot and construction. “The 
music is of one pattern to a large extent, with the ever- 
lasting ‘coon’ song, the American-German and the come- 


dians, who are too much of one style.”- He prays for a 
manager bold enough to try and revive “the lost glories 
if comic opera pure and simple.” 

There comes a time in the life of a man when he ob- 
rudes his age in the hope that somebody will contradict 
him and a woman say “I should never believe it.” I 
never saw Edmund Kean, or Macready, or Jenny Lind 
it Castle Garden or the Fitchburg station in Boston, but 
[ remember distinctly the rise and fall of Offenbach in 
this country, just as I remember the sudden popularity 





»f Sullivan’s operettas and then the gradual neglect. I 
saw Tostée at the Grand Opera House, New York, in 
“La Grande Duchesse,” and I lived to see—Lillian Rus- 
sé n the same part. Miss Russell’s production was as 
as scenery and costumes were concerned far superior 
to that of Mr. Bateman’s company; but neither Miss 
Russell nor any member of her company had the slight- 
est ¢ hension of the lines or the music or the spirit 
i tin p ece 
Offenbach for a time ruled the world, and Americans 
vho had read “Telémaque” with extreme difficulty went 
to see his operettas and laughed uproariously at such lines 
is ‘Well what do you advise me to do?” or “I'll be there 


rrow at 12 o’clock’—because they had been told 
hat the librettos were highly spiced, and one line to them 


was like another. I observed the exhibition of the same 
heeriul hypocrisy in Boston when Coquelin or Sarah 
plays. When Yvette Guilbert was here she sang a tragic, 
bloodcurdling thing, “La Soularde.” The “best people oi 


soston” sat near her—those seats were the most expen- 
sive—and alter she had sung one verse they began to 
giggle One said to the other, “Isn't she delightfully 
droll? What comic gifts! And do you know, Mrs. Hig- 
zleston-Worth tells me that off the stage she is a very 








estimable person; lives with her mother, and sews for the 
poor.” After the second verse there was a gale of laugh- 
ter. “Yes, that is the most amusing song yet!” “But 
what is it all about?” asked an honest young woman, 
who did not understand French. “Oh, you know well 
enough; do you think I’m going to explain those dread- 
fully improper jokes?” Miss Guilbert saw that the audi- 
ence was pretentiously ignorant, and from that moment 
played and sang as suited her whim—which was con- 
tempt. 

But there were many who honestly and intelligently en- 
joyed the companies that came over from Paris. (I won- 
der if Edouard Colonne remembers his experiences in this 
country, when, as conductor, he also played violin solos 
between the acts?) There were companies in English that 
gave pleasure. And surely Alice Oates had Gallic blood 
and nerves and deviltry. Perhaps many of your readers 
never saw her! It is a sad thought—what we all have 
missed on account of the dilatory conduct of our parents. 

Aimée was the jast of the French women who could 
draw all men unto her, and opera bouffe met a formidable 
adversary in the church choir. It must also be said that 
the later French operettas introduced were generally a 
rehash and dull. “Pinafore” and the church choir worked 
a great change in theatrical life. Many who had looked 
upon the theatre as the favorite playground of Satan were 
persuaded to see “Pinafore”; they were told that the com- 
pany was made up of church singers; Deacon Zenas Field 
recommended the show and saw no harm in it; and in 
some cases the church member knew one of the company. 
The result is well known. Thousands of dollars were 
made out of Sullivan’s operettas. “The Bostonians” are 
still traveling on the reputation of the first years. But 
would any manager to-day dare to prepare a cycle of Gil- 
bert and Sullivan operettas? 

To-day is the reign of the farce comedy, the musical 
comedy, the extravaganza, however you are pleased to call 
the show. There is no need of describing the character 
of the entertainment. If it comes from London you can 
easily draw up the scenario and whistle the tunes before 
you take your seat. If it is by “Hugh Morton” and Gus- 
tave Kerker, you will not be surprised even though you 
carry with you a weak heart. Even Mr. De Koven or 
Mr. Englander does not startle you from your respectable 
composure, and Harry B. Smith is as familiar to you as 
Joe Miller. But this is the kind of show that the great 
American public wants. Therefore the managers give just 
this kind of a show to the public. If the public yearned 
for Offenbach or Gilbert and Sullivan the managers 
would accommodate it. Some eminent dramatic critics 
are always cursing the manager; they picture him as a 
wily, slimy person with a low, retreating forehead, who 
curses Shakespeare thrice a day and plots how he may 
best debauch the taste and morals of the community. 


These critics—who often have rejected plays on their 
writing tables—in early Victorian days they wore them in 
their hats—are not unlike certain prohibitionists who really 
believe that saloon keepers sprinkle the sidewalk with 
cheap whiskey or gin, that the odor like a lodestone may 
drag the reformed and the temperate into the Palace of 
Sin. As a matter of fact the manager is anxious to find 
out what the public wishes, and when he does he will 
strain every nerve, and incidentally his conscience, to grat- 
ify his patrons. 

Nor shouid a few think that they can regulate these 
matters. I myself seldom go to the theatre, for I do 
not enjoy the plays that are given, even where they are 
played by certain men and women who are “presented” 
by Charles Frohman; they are sometimes “offered” I see 
by the billboards—offered on the altar of art. I should 
like to see a theatre where I could see plays by Shake 
speare—that is, some of Shakespeare’s plays—Ibsen, Mae 
terlinck, George Bernard Shaw, Sheridan, Goldsmith, Mo 
liére, Pinero, John Ford, Beaumont and Fletcher, Becque 
—and some of the blood curdling melodramas like “The 
Tower of Nesle,” “ selphegor, the Mountebank,” “The 
Duke’s Motto”—that is a catholic list. I should like to 
hear “The Death of Tintagiles,” with Loeffler’s Symphonic 
Poem as a prelude; “Pélléas and Mélisande,” with the 
music of Fauré or Debussy; “The Seven Princesses,” with 
the music of De Bréville; but I shall no more hear them 
than I shali see Carcussonne. The public prefers plays 
founded on popular novels, it takes Miss Maude Adams 
seriously in Shakespeare and Rostand, it tolerates Shake- 
speare for her sake; it revels in the art of those subtle 
comedians, the Rogers Brothers. The public is indeed a 
thankful public. The American theatre public does not 
answer fully to the description ef the ideal playgoer at- 
tributed by some rude parodist to George Alexander, of 
London, play actor and manager: ‘The ideal playgoer is 
one who puts himself unreservedly in the hands of some 
ingenious manager. He takes that manager absolutely on 
trust, because he feels that he can trust him. He leaves 
it to him to Say what the play shall be, and as he listens 
he knows exactly the frame of mind that the manager 
wishes him to be in at the fall of the curtain. He will 
say: ‘This is the most laughable farce, the most delight- 
ful comedy, the most poweriul tragedy, the most subtle 
problem play, as the case may be, that I have witnessed 
for many a long day.’ To the manager, the author and 
the performers he raises his hat, and after cheering him- 
self hoarse goes to his club to supper and tells everybody 
he meets to go and see the best play in town.” 

It is true that in some cities he has childlike faith in the 
manager; that he has acquired the habit of going on a 
regular night to a particular theatre, no matter what the 
play may be, to exhibit his ability to go and his wife’s 
dress; but there are many who would not think of going 
to a revival of an operetta by Offenbach or Sullivan, even 
if the manager should send a personal invitation and a 
carriage 

You and I prefer “La Princesse de Trébizonde” to “The 
Lady Slavey’—“The Mikado” to the latest child of 
Messrs. Smith and De Koven; but the great public is 
a-weary of our preferences; it wants the swish and the 
whirl of skirts, the kick that reveals Miss Polly Dingbat’s 
lingerie intime—which is truly a goodly and delectable 
sight; it wants the graveyard humor of Dan Daly; it 
wants glimpses at the naughtiness of New York as 
dreamed of by deacons along the Connecticut River. Gil 
bert’s satire on human beings when put grotesquely into 
the mouths of stage Japanese or fairies, or pirates and po- 
licemen of England does not interest them. What would 
this class of theatregoers make out of Calchas in “La Belle 
Héléne,” or would they see the political animus that em 
bitters the story of that noble dame, “La Grande Duchesse 
de Gérolsteiu”? 

The public does not wish these pieces, and the traditions 
that regulated the playing of them are almost gone. Thev 
complain at Paris that no one plays and sings to-day in 
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true Offenbachian vein; and where are the men and 


woinen to play in true 
stage was ruled as rigorously as though it were at Mein- 


Gilbertian manner? The Savoy 
The early companies in this country were discreet, 
Some of the 
some are rheumatic; 


ingen. 
and sly and serious. early members are still 
have heart disease, and 


At this performance 


alive; some 


some are still with the 
of “lIolanthe” 
when Mr. Gilbert, who was playing the Lord Chancellor, 
frankly abandoned lines of Mr. Gilbert, the 
and introduced topical verses which referred in limping 
Buffalo Exposition, 


Bostonians 
at the Bijou the first honest applause came 
; PI 


comedian, 


rhyme and with vacuaus intent to the 


the automobile, the elevated and the subway, and other 


objects of industry and commerce. The original lines of 
by all 
grade 
six year 


the piece were for the most part read abominably 


the members of this company, as though a higl 


reading book had been put into the hands of a 


old pupil; but as for that, in how many theatrical com- 


panies of loud pretensions do you find a man or a woman 
who can read well written lines intelligently? 
} 


The times are changed and some of us are not changed 


with them. We wonder why the younger playgoers do 
not relish what gave us delight in the l 


h woman now as Alice Oates 


seventies and early 


eighties. There is no su 
no Stockyard beauty can take her place, for she was 
eyes snapped! And 
Then 
h the 


once again remember—I 


How her 
Drew as Ange Pitou! 
Jones as the Spy wit 


teel-springs and ginger 


how we envied Charley 


there was Jones, the wonderful 
snuff box and the gag. “And 
another Jones 


should probably be 


am all ears.” No, there never will be 


And if we should see him to-day we 


with th amfatters as bum, dis 


obliged to class him 
tinctly bum, sir 

Yet at that time we all had seen Fecl nd Booth and 
y Sulli 


crusted 


Davenport (E. L., not Fanny or Harry) phon Barr 


van, and “excellent” stock companies in fine old 


comedies, and we had heard Rubinstein and Von Bulow 
play, and the voice of Campanini was young—no that 
was not a barbarous age 

Operetta as well as opera changes nstantly with the 


caprice of the public Y« 


operetta produced in Par 


good old opéra comique of our fathers Offenba was 
Second Empire. Gilber nd Sullivar 1 their little 
day. The music of the latter ilways irming 
Ihe librettos of the former will for a long time be good 
reading; but irony is seldom apy ited by the ere 
public. When the barbed p ire sl gainst a swo 
en fad, as in Patience ther s e herce 1ught ( 
the revenged, but as soon as t fad passes into history 
the irony requires footnotes and coinmentators begin to 
quarrel], and the playgoer asks ‘What's it all about?” and 
his heavily scented girl says Say, don’t you think this’s 
silly? 

Furthermore the American public is ¢ xtremely sent 
mental. There is no true sentiment in Gilbert's librettos 
und when there is a love song the audience of to-day 
suspects insincerity or mockery 

Now we have an entertainment pounded of farce 
and vaudeville, with music and dances How long w 
it last? And what w follow? 


Ct ae 
a — 


There are several books which | should like to discuss 
Here is “Die Furstliche Hofkapelle zu Sondershausen, 
1901, with portraits of three princes and several condu 
ors There are thirty-nine thrilling pages The last 


states the fact that Olga Ellinger, pupil of the celebrated 


Marie 


Neumiiller, is now a teacher at Arnstadt, and then 


the ré is a prayer lor pr neely pre tection in whici no 
doubt Miss Olga devoutly joins 
There is “Das iranzOsische Bayreut by Ludwig 


Brautigam—does any German bearing this name actually 


marry? The book begins Few mortals have been so 
honored Wagner was toward the end of his life’; and 


in ten lines we are at Orange, France. There are pic 


tures of the theatre, a few dates and a quotation from 
“Maid of Orleans.” 
little 


Hermann Freiherr von der 


Schill r’s 
Vogl,” by Dr 
“Vogl was not a 


There is a pamphlet, “Heinrich 


Pfordten 


brilliant stage apparition, 


even a singer by the grace of God, but one of 
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becomes preposterous is well nigh irresistible, 
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genuine men of German art,” &c. Dr. Herman, &c., in- Neither the best symphonies nor the operas of Mozart 
sists that he was a tenor and not a baritone, and yet on are dull or of merely historical interest Don Giovanni 
7 “} 1 o sd ty! iramat ; " n th 
ore occasion he sang the part of Christ as well as the and “Figaro” are st dramatic masterpieces when they 
Evangelist in the “Passion according to Matthew.” “His are presented in proper form. “Don Giovanni” in a great 
breath was incredible.” I hasten to explain that he sang opera house, with endless waits on account ol imsy 
in a room sixteen measures from “‘athmest du nicht” to scene shifting, and with Edouard De Reszke Lepore 
“geb’ ihrem Zauber” in “Lohengrin,” in a sonorous is indeed ponderous and dism 
mezzo forte with the greatest ease and without the use of An article might be written the influence exerted by 
1 4 ] ® } il , \ ‘ ' 1 rd ] t 
any mechanical appliance. Vogl believed in singing as Ischaikowsky over Mo In « words less para 
much as possible even in measures of declamation. He doxical and clearer, did t concert the P I 
5 . an 1°91 of ‘“ . , ail . ¢ I} 
rose majestically from the lyric to the dramatic. The au- man kill the “Jupiter” Sym y By n eans. lhere 
thor says that the disappointment of Vogl over the fate is a Grecian beauty of melod e that not found it 
1 “ ; 1 ” +] 5 ¢} otal . . , Red 
of his opera “Der Fremdling” fretted his nerves and the music of the ievé yste i y de 
hastened his death. There was great applause the first There are unearthly passage e woodwind in the slow 
. ' ' ‘ 
night; then the critics came, recognized the existence of movement that Tschaikowsky 7 er of Mozart, no 
the friendly audience, and declared that the opera itself doubt often read and pondere: [he suave grace of the 
had no chance of life minuet recalls the Mozart who danced and wrote th 
Ss & ridott The finale nteresting rt because Ss a 
Last Sunday the Handel and Haydn performed Verdi's polyphonic mar but becaus« inds beautifully 
Requien The solo singers were Mrs. Kileski-Brad And all this musi as su comp e, it ancholy, in 
bury, Gertrude Stein, Evan ] s, J. S. Baernstein. passion. Tschaikowsky the ur time 
Elijah” was performed Monday night, with Emma Juch, Mozart's is that of all t 
Gertrude Miller, Mrs. Clara Poole King, Glenn Hall, Nor did the concert n portions ie 
‘ ’ , 1 ’ ‘ ’ ’ ¥ Vi ’ 
Gwilym Miles These concerts were for the establish Scotch” Symphony, w g Mée 
ment of a fund for building a hall I understand that del hn’s best—or t obje nal M He not 
practically nothing was added to the treasury. The con iere the landscapist he Hebride ove e, W 
erts were for a charitable purpose; the solo singers, con ne the 1 t be | e whol 
ductor and organist gave their services; criticism, there repertory; but he caught . the | the 
fore, would be out of place gray and t t the , 
os _ eerie teeling ba ad eg | t were t f 
v= v= 
that final fuss! M g g of t ( 
yrogran of the *O1 th S } mn on t No . 1 
he prog rf tl Fourth Symphony Concert (N Se eae ee 
vember 16) included Mozart’s Symphony C, “Jupiter 
I'schaikowsky’s piano Concerto in B flat minor, No. ! NAHAN FRANKO aS CONDUCT Nahan nk m 
(Mr. Slivinski), and Mendelssohn’s Symphony t \ ing to his own. He ha ducte number of perforn 
minor, “Scotcl unces of the Grau Opera ( pany “ tour Fol 
Josel Slivinsk1 omes trom the ur and Poland, the wing are some t he cr ri S | sa t n op 
ind of ex pianists Possibly € pianists account era rchestral leads 
or the exiles His personality is romanti He might The chorus was ge 1 ng e orche le ‘ 
1 p I h \ € 
nave te] ( oO p esque tale e might t for N | 
' ‘ at the est h M k at 
ne of Hoff s “Night pieces but personality P ‘ . 
icked by ipstantia qualities W he ne was first ere ge re i r ' H lexa 
894 he was not heard with orchestra Last Marcl e wa Daily Herald 
ere wit! Winderstein’s orchestra nd e played the 
; , ; And ¢ nduct H 
I'schaikowsky Concerto one night and Chopin's in I ee Res. camagg ' 
nor and Saint-Saéns G minor at two concerts the e audience. He " fa 
next day Last night he ppea ed with the Sy phony k ard na ed r r r M j 
Orchestra for the first tim ie i her siste espe et 
T er leper le c t ‘ r 
His w b int and exciting perio ‘ Nor wa : 
1 the people { , ke ‘ Wagne f of 
nerely kless display vil sity His rea » oan , He é ‘ 
was po romanti maginative \t the same time estra by his pe g 
was careiully studied; there was a fine sense of propor xpre n on his powerf e.*?° 
’ ; oe # ( celled Mr. 1 ‘ f 
tion n e variety ol ni gradations in abiding me and n hands w tl ! } ede 
mprenne i e whole purpose « I il- mer Houston Daily Post, November 
ernate subordination and predominance Chen there was 
‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ + \ ‘ * +} ‘ S t r 
nusual accuracy, clearness that was marked in the swil Wasn ‘ g Heink 1 Eame i 
} } ‘ t Nal I h ( the 
est pace, the absence of even the suspicion of a difhcul : 
. € ge to receive the r J jue 
extraordinary rhythmi asp. Furthermore, ther . ir Pag peLe Kates . ; gre 
was authority, tempered with magnetis! nd idiosyncrasies whic re g f er 
Ihe audience was electrified. The pianist was recalled my ‘oxmer, tne eciate a ‘ et " t 
j eetness of those tw great tist Frank t t 
Zain and again 
If I were a prince, merchant or hereditary, I should  yyouston Chronicle, November 
have two halls for concert purposes—one a little smaller 
than Symphony Hall, and better shaped—for the orches JULIAN WALKER The well-known ba has be re 
trai music of the modern school; and a small hall, which engaged by the Brooklyn Institut etition of re 
would not seat over, say, 600 or 700, for the symphonies cent appearance, and has also a numbe f important bool 
Mozart and Haydn, suites by Bizet, old dances arranged ings, where he will either give entir g recitals or ap 
by Mottl and Gevaért; just as there should be a small pear as soloist, in part as follow Br yn Institut re 
theatre for operas by Mozart, Auber, the delightful comic engagement); Washington, D. ( ( eland, Ol St 
operas of Donizetti (“Carmen” and “Lakmé” would Louis, Mo.; Sioux City, Dah Milford, Conn.: Boston 
sound better in such a theatre.) For the performance of Newark; East Orange, & 
these symphonies there should be a small orchestra, and Mr. Walker’s singing in the recent performance of tl 
) I 
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KUBELIK SAILS TO-DAY. 


Famous Young Violinist and His Party Now on the Ocean, 


Gérlitz announces that Jan Kubelik, the famous 
young Bohemian violinist, and his party sailed from Liv- 
erpool to-day on the steamship Majestic. Kubelik will 
make his début in this city on Monday evening, Decem- 
ber 2, with Emil Paur and his orchestra. While his pro- 
gram is not definitely arranged he will play the Paganini 
D major Concerto and probably a Spohr Concerto. This 
will be one of the principal events of the opening season, 
as Kubelik comes with a reputation accorded to few who 
seek fame at the hands of critical metropolitan audiences 

Young Kubelik’s party will be one of the largest ever 
accompanying a violinistic star. With him are his valet; 
Herr Scriven, his secretary; Rud. Friml, accompanist, 
and Hugo Gérlitz, who, with Mr. Frohman, are manag- 
ing the young artist’s tour. When the party reaches here 
it will be joined by Miss Jessie Shay, the pianist, who will 
share in the solo work with Kubelik, and R. C. Heck, 
who will handle the financial part of the tour. 

Kubelik’s last appearances in Europe were full of in- 
terest, according to a letter received by Mr. Frohman 
from Mr. Gorlitz. On the 13th inst. the young artist 
played in obedience to a command for the King of Wur- 
tentberg and the latter’s praise was generous. The next 
day Kubelik left for London, where he arrived on the 
15th and on the 16th he played at Brighton. His concert 
in Queen’s Hall, London, on the 19th, was a tremendous 
success, of which more will be heard later. A reception 
will probably be given the young violinist on his arrival 
here next week. 

Here are a few remarks of Kubelik’s secretary anent 


A CABLEGRAM to Daniel Frohman from Hugo 


his last appearance in Prague: 

“His second concert was sold out in three hours. Dur- 
ing the sale the people fought for places in line, and there 
were hand-to-hand encounters for priority of seats. When 
Kubelik made his appearance at the first concert he was 
received with musical honors by the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, and the president of the society addressed him in 
the following words: ‘Great and young master, you were 
the first who laid the foundation stone, morally and finan- 
cially, for the existence of the Bohemian Philharmonic 
Society, and you shall therefore be the first one who re- 
ceives the festive greeting, the musical honors of the 
Philharmonic Society’; after which musical honors were 
kept up for some time. He received enormous ovations, 
many presents, wreaths and palms. In Vienna everything 
has been sold out for days before, even the standing room 
is gone. Herr Rudolf Friml, the accompanist, too, had a 
great success.” 

The following extracts are from a handsome booklet 
ssued in conjunction with Kubelik’s visit to this country: 

“Dr. Hans Richter heard Kubelik first in Vienna, and 
although he is very much adverse to introducing new 
artists to the public, he immediately decided that the boy, 
then nineteen years of age, should make his début with 
the Richter Orchestra at St. James’ Hall, London. He 
played in June, 1900, and electrified his audience—an audi- 
ence of Wagner worshipers and Beethoven enthusiasts— 
who are accustomed to sit silently through an entire Rich- 
ter program without giving vent to their feelings, except 
to greet their favorite conductor and to recall him at the 
end of his evening’s work. But this young boy, Kubelik, 
aroused the people to the highest pitch of enthusiasm. 
It is impossible to say how many times he was recalled, 
but contrary to all rules at Richter concerts and sym- 
phony concerts in London, he had to play an encore. 
Ere twenty-four hours were over Kubelik’s name was 
known to every amateur in the country. And now began 


a series of successful recitals, and his audiences became 
larger and larger at St. James’ Hall, until, after his fifth 
recital, each entertainment tested the capacity of the hall 
—a record that hes been without equal. 

“The most remarkable part of his success was his quick 
popularity in society. Not one musical party among the 
aristocracy has been given during the last season without 
Kubelik as the great attraction. Mr. Astor, who engages 
only the leading artists of the world for his two annual 
concerts, asked him to play and to name his own price. 

“In the meantime the King heard of this wonderful vio- 
linist, and he received two commands, one for Windsor 
Castle and one for Marlborough House. This, indeed, 
also is an unheard of success. The King was so pleased 
that he was instrumental in securing Kubelik’s release 
from all military duties in Austria, and it is safe to say 
that for many years to come Kubelik will be the chief 
musical attraction of the London season. During the last 
three weeks of the season no less than eleven London 
musical societies nominated Herr Kubelik as an hon- 
orary member.” 

A well-known London correspondent writes: 

“The success of the season has undoubtedly been the 
wonderful Bohemian violinist. Always full audiences and 
sometimes crowded have attended his six recitals, while 
most unaccountably audiences for other attractive con- 
certs have been small. But Kubelik is the fashion, and 
fashion is magnetic. The public having started the Ku- 
belik boom, the critics are now speaking critically of it, 
and say there is much pleasure to be gotten from works 
needing the utmost brilliancy of execution, such as Vieux- 
temps’ Concertos, Wieniawski’s Variations, Wilhelmj’s 
Arrangements, Paganini’s Compositions, Hubay’s Scenes, 
Ernst’s Airs, Tartini’s ‘Devil’s Trill,’ and that Kubelik 
possesses the knowledge and sympathy for works of 
greater depth is evident from the inclusion in his pro- 
grams of such works as the Mendelssohn Concerto, the 
Grieg Sonata in C minor, melodies by Spohr, Beethoven, 
Gluck, Bach and Handel, and Edward Schiitt’s Suite for 
violin and piano. 

“Society has gone Kubelik mad. Kubelik, I must in- 
form you, is the new Paganini. He plays the violin so di- 
vinely that he is never allowed to have a moment to him- 
self. His doorstep is besieged by messengers with notes 
from admirers, his rooms are choked up with flowers, his 
postbag is jammed with invitations, and his agents and 
secretaries are overworked with the detail of his corre- 
spondence. And with it all the youth is simply dazed with 
his success. He cannot understand it. He speaks no 
English, and French is to him an unknown tongue. So 
he is narrowed down to his queer Bohemian German, 
with which he carries on conversations with ladies of the 
nobility. The King sent for the young man the other day 
and asked him to play for him privately. He did so, and 
captured Marlborough House. The Queen was simply 
overcome—so I am told by those who pretend to know— 
and insisted that some mark of royal favor should be 
shown the young genius; and with that tact for which the 
King is noted, it was done at once. It is a marvelous 
sight that one encounters at a Kubelik concert. There 
are dozens of young women loaded down with arms full 
of flowers, which they shower down upon their young 
hero at every turn. In the meantime society sends out 
cards for ‘Kubelik parties,’ which have become quite the 
most popular diversion of this season.” 

“All these unprecedented successes have not been the 
means of depriving the artist of his modesty and almost 
proverbial kindliness. In manner he is entirely simple 
and unaffected; but he has a most fascinating personality, 
not being handsome, in the regular way, but his face is 
most interesting. His hair grows back from his brow, 


and in amount satisfying the exact standing of the virtu- 


oso, and his dark eyes are wonderfully expressive. While 
playing he seems almost transformed, and is a most fasci- 
nating picture to the auditor.” 








FLORENCE RANSTEAD’S NEW YORK DEBUT. 


F the débutantes heard in New York last week none 
are more promising than Miss Florence Ranstead, a 
young contralto who has sung with success abroad. Miss 
Ranstead studied with’ Bouhy in Paris and with Reinhold 
Hermann in this country, and also in Berlin. Her sing- 
ing shows the results of careful study, but no teacher 
could give a young singer the good taste with which Miss 
Ranstead sings. That is an inborn quality, no matter 
how much some persons dispute it. Miss Ranstead’s voice 
is very sympathetic, particularly in the middle register. 
Her enunciation is delightful, because it is not marred by 
affectations in the French and German. Miss Ranstead 
sang songs in German, French and English, as follows: 
Sh A évtidadietuneentekusescateditiontidetees sbeebies .....Nicode 
er NL... ban dvaheeesindad diebeceoioes iomneees .+...Franz 


Aus Meinen Grossen Schmerzen.................++- .. Franz 
Pensée d‘Automne.............. Massenet 
Elegie Cece cere reecccesesesececesesesessecess ° 000ccesseeeceeeeet 
Noel Paien......... ceGunioubenkates sac deanaeuenaeen +++... Massenet 
Air, Ditta...... ; ; se Reyer 
A Garden Song.......... . Jeeniguennee ? .. Willeby 
ET ee padedaie Elgar 
ns i ae cece een cesbhaeeemenied ‘ Elgar 
Red Clover......... P : Del Riego 
When the Swallows... ‘ White 
Let Us Forget.....:0:... : ‘ White 


The German and French songs were far superior to 
those by English composers; at least we know some of 
the writers to be English. Miss Ranstead returns to us 
fresh from London, and so she may be forgiven for put- 
ting in the sentimental drawing room selections. The 
Willeby and Elgar songs are beneath criticism. Songs as 
good and better are burned every year, because the com 
posers come to their senses before they send them to the 
publisher. In dear old London everybody does some 
thing. People with a musical bent, who can neither play 
or sing, compose. That is why so many poor songs aré¢ 
sung by artists who come here from London. The com 
posers are often people of social importance, and there 
fore have the power to push themselves 

Miss Ranstead sang the Massenct songs extremely well 
revealing in them all pure diction, excellent phrasing and 
that good taste for which other critics commend her. Sh 
interpreted the Franz songs sympathetically. In Victor Har 
ris Miss Ranstead had an accompanist who did more than 
play the piano parts of her songs. Mr. Harris, as all New 
Yorkers know, is a composer himself, and when he ac 
companies a singer he does it with unerring musical in 
telligence and taste. Miss Ranstead received numerous 
bouquets of roses and violets, and after the recital held a 
reception. The home of the young singer is in Balti 


more 


Henry Hotpen Huss.—Henry Holden Huss took a short 
trip abroad this summer. At Bayreuth, in the intermission 
between the second and third acts of “Parsifal,’’ he had an 
interesting chat with Dr. Hans Richter, who lives during 
the summer a stone’s throw from the Wagner Theatre 
Dr. Richter took a decided interest in Mr. Huss’ piano 
concerto and desired him to send the score to his Man 
chester address. Arthur Nikisch, whom Huss saw at 
Ostend, was very enthusiastic about the concerto. In 
Paris Raoul Pugno played his new and most interesting 
“Concertstiick.”” He hopes to play Mr. Huss’ new violin 
Sonata, op. 18, with Ysaye this season. Mr. Huss played 
this sonata at the first Kneisel concert on November 12 
See criticism elsewhere in this issue 

He has been engaged to play his piano concerto with the 
Pittsburg Orchestra in Pittsburg, January 10 and 11 
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Tw: VENTH-KRONOLD QUARTET 


CARL VENTH, tst Violin. 

CHARLES MOERENHOUT, 2nd Violin. 
PHILIP HERFORD, Viola. 

HANS KRONOLD, 'Cello. 











Address all communications to 


14 Seventh Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





{Mr. HENRY WOLFSOHN begs to announce that he has engaged 


ESTELLE LIEBLING, 


Opera and Concert SOPRANO, 
o—_—————-FOR THE ENTIRE SEASON——# 


WITH KUBELIK 


IN NEW YORK. 





Miss Caroll-Badham, 


TEACHER OF SINGING. SPECIALTY: VOICE PLACING, STYLE AND DICTION. 


Studios: PARIS: 3 Avenue MacMahon. 


NEW YORK: 65 Central Park West. 





== DORIA DEVINE 


TEACHER OF 
BLANCHE DUFFIELD, Coloratura Soprano ; 





MARY LOUISE GEHLE, Contralto; 
JOSEPHINE MILDENBERG, Soprano ; 
FRED’K BUTTERFIELD ANGELL, Baritone, 
And other prominent singers now before the public. 


Wocal Instruction. 
cee a, 


136 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








HAROLD BAUER. 


AROLD BAUER, the pianist, whose latest portrait 
appears on the title page of this issue of THe Mu- 
SICAL CouRIER, has achieved brilliant success in his tours 
through Spain, Holland and England. The pianist will 
return to the United States in January to begin his second 
tour. Bauer will play with every orchestra of importance 
in this country and with the Kneisel Quartet. He will 
also be heard here in recitals. Mr. Bauer will play the 
Mason & Hamlin piano exclusively, as he did last season 
and as he has been doing on his Holland tour. 
Philip Hale is the author of the subjoined biographical 
sketch of Bauer, published in the Musical World: 


Occasionally a pianist comes to America without flourish of trum 
pets, beating of drums and general alarum without. He comes, is 
heard and conquers by the display of art and temperament. Such 
a pianist is Harold Bauer. 

Mr. Bauer is not a man whose life is enwrapped in legendary 
mists. The story of his career is a simple tale of indefatigable, con- 
scientious work. He was born in England in 1873 of mixed parent- 
age; his father was German by birth, his mother English. As a 
child he showed musical instinct, and he began as a violinist. He 
played in public when he was nine years old. Although he had 
studied the piano, he did not dream of a career as a piano virtuoso, 
until Paderewski heard him and urged him to devote himself exclu 
sively to the piano. It was in 1%92 that Mr. Bauer went to Paris 
to study with Paderewski. No doubt the latter was of assistance 
to him; but Mr. Bauer in a great measure is self-taught. A man 
] of beral knowledge and 


of sensitive, receptive, analytical mind, 


shrewd reflection, he worked out his own salvation. In 1893 he 
made his début as a pianist in Paris, and for the last eight years 
he has called that city his home, but he has traveled extensively 


and given concerts in Germany, Spain, the Netherlands, Austria, 





Russia, Sweden. His first appearance in America was at B 





ny Or 





December 1, 1900, when he p 





Brahms’ Concerto in D minor. 
The great pianist should be a heaven-born poet, with full mastery 
of expression. He should not bluster in passion; he should not be 


not be sentimental in senti 





extravagant in m 





ment. And his touch shou Lould command. Here enters 





color. Here enters mastery of the p 
He should be an interpreter, not merely a speaking tube. He 


should have individuality, but he should not stand between the 





composer and the hearer. Never should he deliberately attempt “‘t 
make the bourgeois sit up."” Never should he be obsequious in the 
presence of a composer. 

, dee 


Mr. Bauer has displayed all these qualities 


The following excerpts from critiques of Bauer’s play 


ing in Spain in October are of interest: 












Bauer’s style has a personal element, giving each composer his 
particular and specific imprint his is also the reason why his 
interpretation of the cl cs i more s l f the ndern con 
pesers, is always full of interest and keeps one’s attention wide 
awake, 

The study in C minor of Chopin t alse f Liszt 
were greeted with the greatest yplause In both compos he 
showed a surprising exec n. The applause which owed the 
second composition appeared to be almost endless, and he played 
his encore, the “Cavalcade” of the “Walkyrie,” with extraordinary 


brilliancy and positiveness, and added as an extra encore 


f Mendelssohn 


The fame which the English pianist Harold Bauer enjoys caused 
the Teatro Principal to be filled with his friends and admirers 





by a vehement 





When he appeared on the platform he 
piece. Bauer ter 


t of Gluck-Saint 


applause which repeated itself at the end of ev 





minated this previous concert with an Air de 
Saéns, played in a marvelous manner, and with an incomparable 
execution superior to anything we have ever heard in Barcelona, and 


which brought him a great and well merited ovation 
Here are some Boston and New York criticisms: 


In the slow movement of the Beethoven Sonata the tone seemed 
to drop from the pianist’s fingers like so many pearls. But this was 
} 


only one of the charms of Mr. Bauer's playing. Another lay in this, 


that he made the listeners entirely oblivious of questions of technic 
1 ) 


But his greatest claim to distinction lay in the way in which he 


infused emotion into the music—-emotion now tender, now passionate, 





rising in surging waves to a thrilling climax After the dry, languor 


ous playing we have heard in our concert hall 


s, Mr. Bauer was as 
refreshing as a shower bath in August. And the applause—how dif 
ferent is the spontaneous outburst which follows the emotional play 
ing of emotional music from the hesitating, dutiful applause which 
follows a merely intellectual interpretation of merely intellectual 


music.—Henry T. Finck, in New York Post, December 19, 1900 


He is a musician for whom the message of the composer is the 
primary consideration rhere is a violin timbre in his touch, the 
warmest and most mellow heard here since Paderewski. His ten 
fingers sing, sing in velocity passages, chant in cantilena, and to 
top all there is strong mentality, a sense of just historical values, 
and a color sense that at times becomes overpowering; at times 
suggests Pachmann in his most sensuous moods. Yet he is him 









VIOLIN VALUE 


A Violin bought by our Original and 
unique plan becomes simply an invest- 
ment. itis always worth exactly what 
you paid for it. It will pay you to in- 
vestigate. We carry the largest line of 
fine and rare Violinsin America. Good 
ones, 8 up. Easy payments, i! desired. 

Lar ge, handsomely tllustrated 
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self, and ever the sound, well-balanced musician. His success is 
unequivocal.—J. Huneker, in New York Sun, December 21, 1900 
His first recital showed that he was a most accomplished musician 
as well as a virtuoso of the very first rank. He is not merely a 
draughtsman, although he draws finely; he is a rich colorist, a 
master in the art of mixing tonal colors. He has great power, but 
in the stormiest passages his tone is always musical, and there is 
a suggestion of reserve force. He is an unusually intelligent player 


Philip Hale, in Boston Journal, December 23, 1900 


His playing of the Bach Prelude and Fugue was wonderful I 
have long been waiting to hear some one play the Fugue—the 
“Polka” Fugue—in just that way in a sufficiently slow tempo t 
give the theme its sly, roguish wink. Here was fugue playing of 


the very best sort, making the voice-leading perfectly clear and dis 


tinct, yet without that over-insistence upon subject and response 
which seems to take for granted that heard all that is 
needful is done. In Brahms’ F minor the pianist opens 
endless vistas of poetic imaginativeness you feel the vast 





ness of the thing 





Upon the whole, Mr. Bauer not only continues to make good all 
the implied promises of his first playing here, but seems to g 
from good to better A most satisfying, soul-filling player, mindf 
alike of the claims of both the bodily and the mental ear Ww. I 
Apthorp, in Boston Transcript, December 28, 1900 








Mr. Bauer still further increased high opinion of s wers 
nd his refined musical taste early performances here ex 
cited. Of all players who have us of late, he must be rd 
ed a special distinction as the sician’s playe I c 
delight to listen t n t only for the perfectior f s techr 
t beauty of his tone, his utter freedom from anything resembling 
mere display for the sake of stimulating the applause of e ur 
thinking, his refraining from forcing the tone f the instrument 
and his thorough artistic reserve generally, but for the rgeness 
and intellectuality of his style, and the sincere musicianly quality 
hat is exceptionally characteristic of his playing.—Ben Woolf 


oston Herald, December 28, 190¢ 





The criticisms from Holland will also be read with in- 

















terest: 
For sever se s Harold Bauer has beer a regular guest 
mong us 
Ea year his pearance as been for me the most beautif and 
the most joyful ment. When the door of concer 2 
pens, and the attractive, simple, young face of this m 
eems to me as if all the fragrance of the ak leave g 
ere con me and I seem to feel the gig c t 
e oak, the ig leaves resplender nble shed 
eshness * * * Then I realize how s fre and ur 
poiled sj r y g and sound bod begins t work 
w his ul power convinces me beyond any ssible 
ibt of able truth of at he says. Then, t d 
I realize that 1 s bestowed indec 1 n t at 
! nereases the talents which nature has r r we 
and that he neve egle his gifts at € es not 1 
mself above the pub but endeavors to raise to his ow eig 
and standing in order to bec e one his hearers in the enjoy 
ment of his art. * * * After the S f Beethoven I f 
ell that Harold Bauer is the greatest | st.—Amsterd I 
rhe Beethoven Sonata in A major, op. 1 the Bach Pre le and 


Fugue in C sharp, the Rondo in C major, the “Perpetuum Mobile 
of Weber, the Liszt Etude in F minor, the Schumann “‘Kreisleriana 
the Chopin Scherzo in C sharp minor, Etude in C minor and Pre 


in F minor, were the works in which Harold Bauer was heard 





admired yesterday. We are aware that this great artist is equa 





to the very best pianists, z yet he has made a greater impression 


an ever before in the Sonata of Beethoven and in Bach’s Fugue 

Regarding the technic f this great artist, we need not lose 
word. What he wants to do he can do. * * * 

In the first part of Beethoven's Sonata Bauer produces, as if by 


hantment before ur imagination, the disposition of a young 





l, of a mind tl 












that is impressive tender, and tl tenderness is the funda 
note which gives the whole movement its character 
e second part, life with all its fullness asserts its rights: the 
youthful and tender mind is tossed about in the storms of life; it 
must take up its trouble with the world, and it must learn w to 
fortify itself against the vicissitudes of life. * * * 
In the last allegro the great work has been brought t an end 
We no longer hear the utterances of a young, natural and tender 
mind; the soul has passed through all the strifes of life and is rest 


ng now in the peace that follows the sinister battle 
n of Beethoven's masterpiece was convincing and fina 
News of the Day, Amsterdam 


interpretati 





Julia C. Allen has charge of the violin department at 
the Powers-Alexander studios, and has already quite a 
class in this her first season. She comes here regularly 
from Scranton, Pa., where she is exceedingly busy with 
violin students at the Southworth Studios of Music. She 


has also a large class in Wilkesbarre 


Portraits of Successful 


we 


appress E,. M. BOWMAN, 


Piano and Theory Studio, Steinway Hall, New York. 





GREGORY HAST’S NEW YORK DEBUT. 


REGORY HAST, the English tenor, made his New 
York début at Mendelssohn Hall, Monday after 
noon, in a program of twenty-one numbers. A large au 
dience greeted the artist, and among those who applauded 
him were the leading singers and musicians of the m« 
tropolis 
The list of songs presented by Mr. Hast showed a wide 


f 


range ol schools, and at the same time established the 


singer as an artist of uncommon tast His program 
follows: 

Brahms 
Brahms 
Riickau 


Es hing der Reif 
Die Mainacht 
Lockruf 
Ein Ton 
The Self-Banished (old English) 
Ma Mie (old French) 
(Arranged by A. L.) 
How Deep the Slumbers of the Floods Low 
(Arranged by A. L.) 


Corneliu 
Dr. Blow 





Ich wanderte unter den Baumen Schumann 
Minnelied Brahms 
Gone -++ ( From Tennyson's / C n (1870) 
Che Letter 7 Songs of the Wrens. } 4 

Le Baiser Goring Thomas 


Phillis Has Such Charming Graces (old Eng 
lish) : Anthony Young (1625 
(Arranged by Lane Wilson.) 
Rose Kissed Me To-day Dal Young 
Y« Pe ple Rend Your Hearts (from I ih). Mendelssohn 


(By desire.) 


With All Your Hearts (from Elija Mendelss« 
(By desire.) 
She Is a Maid of Artless Grace Taylor 
Immortal Love (MS.) 
O Were My Love Yon Lila Fair Somerwel 
The Sands o’ Dee Clay 
Roses in the Garden O'Ne 


To Mary ; White 


Mr. Hast possesses that rarest of all voices, a real tenor, 
very sympathetic, true and sweet and even f 
registers. But even if nature had blessed him with a voice 
less beautiful in quality, his singing would place him 
the top of concert and oratorio singers everywhere, as it 


has done in England. His distinct enunciation, correct 


and with this all he 





commend hi 


phrasing, sincerity, all 
has that gift from the gods—temperament, but it is tem 
perament under good control 

The Brahms and Schumann songs proved a revelation 
s doubtful if “Die Matnacht” 


of Brahms were ever more beaut 


is Mr. Hast sang them. It 
and the “Munnelied” 
fully sung here. The “Monotone,” by Cornelius, or as 
it is in the original German, ) , 


one note of B natural, showed the purity of the singer's 





voice and his poetic instinct. In the recitative and aria 
from Mendelssohn's “Elijah,” Mr. Hast arose to great 


heights, but that was expected after what the London 


ritics have said about his singing 


In all of the English songs Mr. Hast evoked the heart 
est of applause, for in them he gave the poetic sentiment 
that value which appeals especially to women. Several 
ladies in the audience removed their gloves in order that 
their applause might be mor ‘he manuscript 





song by Arthur Nevin, was rede 


manded. Nine of the twenty-one songs in Mr. Hast’s 


w York The 


Lockruf,” 


program were sung for the first time in 





novelties and unfamiliar compositions were 
by Ruckauf; “The Self-Banished” (Old English), by Dr 
Blow; “Gone” and “The Letter,” by Sullivar Phillis 


Has Such Charming Graces” (Old English), by Anthony 





Young; “Rose Kissed Me To day . by Dal Yu ing 
“She Is a Maid of Artless Grace,” by S. Coleridge Tay 
lor; “Immortal Love,” by Arthur Nevin, ar Roses in 


the Garden,” by Norman O’Neil 


Victor Harris at the piano played Mr. Hast’s accom 
paniments with taste and always with intelligence Re 
alled enthusiastically after the closing song, Mr. Hast 
returned and brought Mr. Harris on the stage with him 
P 


to share in the ovation 


Mr. Hast’s appearance has been one of the successes of 


muah 


Baptist Temple Choir, Brooklyn. 
Organ Privileges ia New York and Brooklyn. 


ul season 


ELLA LORETTA FLOCK. 


Pupil of E. M..Bowman in Pianoand Theory. Will be heard in a Piano Recital January 31, 1902, in Carnegie Chamber Music Hall 
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PxHILaApELPHIA, November 14, 1901. 


OR the past few years there has been a tacit un- 
derstanding in Philadelphia that as soon as the 
3oston Symphony Orchestra has given its first 

concert the musical season shall be understood to have 

Ail that goes before is as 





commenced, and not till then 

the tuning of the instruments before the concert begins. 

It is to be sincerely hoped that the whole season may 

shine out with something near the brilliancy of this first 

concert given on Monday evening, November 4. The 

program was as follows: 

Tannhauser—Overture, Bacchanale and scene between Tannhauser 
and Venus from the first act (Paris version). 

Die Meistersinger—Walter’s Prize Song. 

Die Gétterdimmerung—Siegfried’s parting from Briinnhilde. Sieg- 
fried’s Death. Funeral March. Closing Scene. 

30th this concert and the one on the Wednesday even- 
ing following have already been heard several times this 
year in other cities, so 1 do not propose to speak about 
them at any length. 

It is difficult to conceive a more artistic reading of the 
“Tannhauser”’ Overture than that of Mr. Gericke cn 
Monday evening. Seasons come and seasons go, but this 
overture still remains one of the most glorious and en- 
trancing of orchestrai works. If anything the orchestra 
has always erred on the side of intellectuality, but there 
was no trace of this at the opening concert. The wood- 
wind was particularly well handled. In the four grand 
scenes from “Die Gétterdammerung” Fraulein Ternina 
sang magnificently. Her voice filled the building, but 
never lost a whit of its mellowness. Ellison Van Hoose. 
who sang with Ternina in the “Tannhauser” and “Sieg- 
fried” music, was also in splendid voice. The Academy of 
Music was crowded. There was not a single seat available 
and very little standing room. 

At the second concert on Wednesday the audience was 
only: half as large. Two concerts only two days apart 
seem to be more than the musical digestion of Philadel- 
phia can take care of Unfortunately the itinerary of the 
orchestra prevents any change being made in this respect 


The program was: 


Overture, Richard III., op. 68 Volkmann 
Concerto for ‘cello and orchestra..... : Lalo 
Symphonic poem, No. 7, Festklaenge... as ceVencacdeaae . Liszt 
Symphony in A major, No. 7, op. 92.. . Beethoven 
_— as 
4 —— 


Smith and De Koven have written a sequel to “Robin 
Hood,” and, like most sequels, it were better left un- 
written. It is called “Maid Marian,’ and was produced 
for the first time on any stage by the Bostonians at the 
Chestnut Street Opera House on Monday, November 4 

NOVEMBER 16, 1901 
lhe management of the Philadelphia Orchestra has 
announced the engagement of the following players for 
the season of 1901-1902: 
Ell 


VIOLINS an Kosman, concertmeister, holder first 


prize, Paris Conservatory; Jan Koert, late of Walter 


CONTRALTO. 


Sole Management of 
REMINGTON SQUIRE, 
125 East 24th Street, 


"WOCATL ART" 


AND NEW 
‘* Treatise on Male Voices.”’ 
By ANNA LANKOW. 


Price for Combined Volumes, $3.25. 
Mme. ANNA LANKOW, 
890 Park Avenue, NEW YORK, 
Or BREITKOPE & HARTEL, ll East 16th St., and all Music Stores. 


New York. 





Damrosch’s orchestra; Cornelius Frank, born in Mann- 
heim; Benno Schuch, born in Vienna; Alfred Lorens, 
pupil of Hans Sitt, Leipsic; Anton Korb, born at Carls- 
bad, studied at the Vienna Conservatory under Green; 
Florena Werner, pupil of Arno Helf and Brodsky, Leip- 
sic Conservatory; Jules de Boer, of Amsterdam; John 
Witzeman, of Philadelphia, pupil of Schradieck, Broad 
Street Conservatory; Julius Falk, of Philadelphia, pupil 
of Schradieck; S. Abas, of Amsterdam; H. Van der 
Beemt, of Amsterdam; Julius Scheel, brother and pupil 
of Fritz Scheel; Alfred Speil, of Hamburg; Harry J. 
Hornberger, pupil of Schradieck; Franz Beneter, member 
of Tonkuenstler Orchestra, Berlin; M. Shorbow, of 
Philadelphia; Walter Barchiwitz, member of Tonkuenstler 
Orchestra, Berlin; H. Warner, of Philadelphia; Herman 
Hellen, of Philadelphia; Erick Haltnorth, from Philhar- 
monic Orchestra, Berlin; Franz Popperl, from Carlsbad 
Court Orchestra, also bassoon piayer; George Zapp, of 
Berlin; Paul Fillsack, from Hamburg Philharmonie, also 
clarinet; George Kresse, of Amsterdam, also bass clarinet; 
David Dubinski, pupil of Schradieck, Broad Street Con- 
servatory; L. Wertheim, of Amsterdam, member of Con- 
certogebouw Orchestra; L. Starzinsky, of Court Orches- 
tra, Berlin, and Glasgow Orchestra, Scotland; John 
Rhodes, of Philadelphia; Hugo Carow, of Philadelphia; 
D. R. Wells, of Philadelphia, and Heinrich Lucas, from 
Concertogebouw, Amsterdam. 

Viotas—C. Haferburg, member of Tonkuenstler Or- 
chestra, Berlin; Clarence Fogg, pupil of Schradieck, and 
Max F. Weninger, of New York, also bassoon 

VIOLONCELLOs.—William H. Ebann, formerly of Walter 
Damrosch’s Orchestra; D. H. Ezerman, of Amsterdam; 
John Messeas, member of Concertogebouw Orchestra, 
Amsterdam; William M. Wells, of Philadelphia; Rudoli 
Grossman, member of Tonkuenstler Orchestra, and S. H 
Cauffman, of Philadelphia. 

Sup Bassrs.—Karl Querengaesser, member of Kaim 
Orchestra, Munich; Paul Planert, member of Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra; Albert Hasee, member of Court Or 
chestra, Rughenhall; Paul Rahmig, member of Ruben- 
stein’s Orchestra; K. Streubel, member of Court Theatre 
Orchestra, Leipsic; Roelof Rykmans, member of orches- 
tra, Netherlands Opera; Robert Schurig, of Philadelphia, 
and Nathan Cohen, of Philadelphia. 

Fiutists.—Ary van Leewen, born in Arnheim, Holland; 
played in Berlin under Nikisch; Frank V. Badolet, of 
Philadelphia, and J. Aschke, from Philharmonie, Berlin 

Reeps.—Karl Stiegelmeyer, oboe, from Philharmonie, 
Hamburg; Peter Henkelman, oboe and English horn, 
member of Concertogebouw; Albert Rensch, oboe, ot! 
New York: Fritz Dieterichs, clarinet, of Hamburg Phil 
harmonie: Georg Munsch, clarinet, from Berlin Philhar- 
monie; Richard Kruger, bassoon, member of Philhar- 
monie; Achille Heynen, bassoon, from Brussels Conser- 
vatory. 

Horns, TRUMPETS AND TrROMBONES.—Max Pottag, 
French horn, from Hamburg Philharmonie; Karl Klupp, 
first horn, Court Theatre, Wiesbaden; Karl Schinner, 
horn, pupil of Ketz Conservatory, Cologne; Aug. Ben 
der, trumpet, first trumpet with Symphony Orchestra, 
San Francisco, under Fritz Scheel; Paul Hanake, trumpet 
from Vienna Court Theatre; Julius Vogel, trombone, 


from Philharmonie Orchestra, Helsingfors; Dechert, 


trombone, from Philharmonie, Hamburg; Ernest Wag- 
ner, trombone, from Court Orchestra, Munich 

TyMPpANISTs.—Emil Kresse, from Kaim Orchestra, 
Munich; Alfred Friese, member of Leipsic Orchestra. 

Harpist.—Professor Kastner, of Tonhallen Orchestra, 
Zurich. 

ste € 

At the first concert given by the Kneisel Quartet in 
Witherspeon Hall, on November 11, the following was the 
program: 
Quartet in D major, op. 64, 


ee me iinnevde domaall Haydn 


COO St. 2 MN uk coca pacetcseniesooseud .César Franck 


Cleartet ie F MSOe, GP. BE, TNO. Seccccccccisivecocsasosesses Beethoven 


THE LEONORA JACKSON TOUR. 

HE Leonora Jackson tour is a brilliant success. With 

so famous a star as the violinist herself at the head; 

with two such gifted and popular artists as Harry J. Fel- 
lows and William Bauer assisting, and with the thorough 
work and zealous desire to please all patrons which is 
characteristic of Miss Jackson’s management, it is not 
surprising that a solid tour is being booked. Miss Jack- 
son’s dates have been taken solidly from early October 
to the latter part of December, a great list of bookings 
from Michigan to Maine and back through Pennsylvania 
to Washington for Christmas, not a free day remaining 
except Sundays. Her dates in the West and South and 
on the Pacific Coast are filling rapidiy, and the indica- 
tions are that last year’s brilliant record of 160 concerts 
will be fully duplicated. It goes without saying that 
Leonora Jackson receives enthusiastic ovations wher- 


ever she appears. Harry J. Fellows and William Bauer 


are also great favorites. 


Obituary. 


Constantine Orro Weber, 


ONSTANTINE ORRO WEBER, a German musi- 

cian who has lived in New Orleans since 1865, died 
in that city last Friday. He was fifty-seven years old. 
As composer and manager Mr. Weber made a name for 
himself in the South. The deceased was a graduate of 
the Dresden Conservatory of Music. 





Unni Lund. 


Miss Unni Lund, instructor of vocal music at Syracuse 
University, died last Saturday of anemia. She was born in 
Christiania, Norway, thirty-five years ago, and had made 
some reputation as a concert singer. 


Charles Baumann. 
Charles Baumann died a few days ago at his home in 
He had been ill for some 
Jaumann 


Baltimore, of Bright's disease 
time and his death was not unexpected. Mr 
was a prominent figure in musical circles throughout the 
city, and had played with the various symphony orchestras 
there. 


Juutian Pascav’s Return.—Julian Pascal, the pianist, 
has returned to New York with his family, and it is his 
purpose to remain here permanently. Mr. Pascal spent the 
summer at his old home in Bridgetown, the capital of 
Barbados. During the summer he gave recitals in Bar 
bados, Jamaica and Trinidad. As soon as Mr. Pascal ar 
rived at Bridgetown he was welcomed by the Governor, 
Sir Frederick Hodgson, who bestowed upon him unusual 
attention and made him his guest at the Government 
House. Mr. Pascal's first recital attracted a large audience 
of musical people; and his second recital drew more peo- 
At Kingston 
the pianist achieved equally as brilliant a success. Mr. 
Pascal repeated his success in Port of Spain, Trinidad, 
where he entertained an audience made up of English, Ger 
man, French and Spanish. When Mr. Pascal reached this 
town he found that everybody was mourning for President 
McKinley. As a tribute to the dead President of his 
adopted country Mr. Pascal opened his recital with Cho 
pin’s “Funeral March.” No sooner had the pianist struck 
the first chord than the Governor of Trinidad, Sir Alfred 


ple than could gain admission into the hall. 


Moloney, gave the signal to the audience, which at once 
rose and remained standing until the last measure had been 
played. After giving three recitals in Trinidad, Mr, Pascal 
returned to Bridgetown, where he gave his farewell con 
cert, under the patronage of the Governor and his lord- 
ship the bishop, a very large audience being present 

Just before he left New York, May 25, Mr. Pascal placed 
in the hands of the John Church Company the manuscript 
of “God's Love Divine.’’ Upon his return he was informed 
that the composition had won a quick success, a large num- 
ber of copies having been sold 

Mr. Pascal has resumed his piano teaching in his studio, 
Steinway Hall. It is his purpose to give several recitals 
in New York and neighboring cities this season 

ApELE LAgEIs BALDWIN AND THE YERSINS.—Mrs. Bald 
win has issued cards for an illustrated lecture, in English, 
by the Misses Yersin for Thursday (to-morrow), Carne- 


gie Hall, at 3 o’clock. 








Addison F. Andrew’s ‘‘Oh. « 


BONGS THAT a Day of Spring’’ (.40); Fred- 
INGERS ARE eric Field Bullard’s ‘‘A Stein 
IINGING 3 3 BF Song” (.50); Carl Busch’s 


**Remembrance”’ 4 








“Dreamy Days ; 


Ashford, Robert 


s 
c 


Cole, Rossetter G. ** Auf Wiederseh'n’’ .40 
Berwald, W. “*Love’s Whispers 50 
Fisher, Wm. Arms ““Gae to Sleep” .50 
“ as **Under the Rose’’ 40 
Frey, Adolf **A True Love Song’”’ 40 

Hadley, Henry K. **Der Asra ° 4 
sad ” “I Plucked a Quill”’ 40 
Hammer, Marie von **A Rose Once Grew”’ .40 
Hopekirk, Helen “*O Can Ye Sew Cushions’ .40 
Hyatt, N. Irving “The Spring of Love’’ 50 
Koevessy, M. L. **‘] Know Not Why”’ .50 
Little, Alfred E. sg . .40 
Manney, e.F. **My True Love Hath My Heart - 40 
Mawson-Marks, C. **My Partin Thee’. . , 40 
a6 “6 **Twilight Lullaby’’ . ; 40 
Miersch, Paul **Gently Close My Weary Eyelids . 60 
we “Im Walde”’ a ee -40 
Klein, Bruno Oscar **To the Woodlark’’ 50 
Norris, Homer ‘*Dearie”’ om .40 

Oliphant, Sara **Baloo, My Dear’ 5 
Smith, David Stanley ‘‘Rose Song”’ 40 
**Love’s Solace’’ +50 


Willis, M. B. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston 
CHAS. H, DITSON & CO.,New York —_‘J. E. DITSON & CO., Philadelphia 
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CONCERT RECORD OF WORKS BY SOME 


OF OUR BEST AMERICAN COMPOSERS. 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. 


The Years at the Spring. Mrs. Marie K. Zimmerman, Philadelphia, Pa, 


BES PN ircice etn ccc vetbhocgeascs Jacob L. Hjart, Minneapolis, Minn 
EE ae ee ee Mrs, Lucie Boice Wood, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
I . cwisssubecitesesenens Miss Elsie Ray Eddy, Brooklyn, N. Y 


Menuet Italien. Piano..Mrs. Louise Unsworth Cragg, Detroit, Mich. 


John Hyatt Brewer. 


Rockaby, Dearie..................Mme. Katharine Fisk, Norfolk, Va 
The Birth of Love.............. Ihe Loring Club, San Francisco, Cal 
George W. Chadwick. 

BRS DeBBicscccccce Miss Anne Louise Daniells, San Francisco, Cal 


Charles Dennee. 


Mountain Scenes, op. jo (for 


piano)— | 
4 eee vee | 
Arbutus...... sevseeeceeeseee » Alfred De Voto, Boston, Mass 
Sprites of the Glen.... ‘ 
Dance of the Gnomes | 


Forest Sounds 


Arthur Foote. 
The Roses Are Dead. Song ) Miss Grace R. Munson, B 








lrish Folksong 1 Mass. 
rhe Eden Rose. Song.......Mrs. W. B, Dunl I klyn, N. Y 
J. H. Hahn. 
Harold Jarvis, concert in h 
Ihe Proposal. Song.. of the Duke and Duchess of 
Love Thee, Dearest. Song Cornwall and York, Toront 
Canada. 
Concert Polonaise. Piano.Grace Hoffman, Chautauqua, Lakeside, O 
Cencert Polonaise. Pian¢ G. Arthur Depew, Simcoe, (¢ la 
Louise | ‘ 1 Cragg, D 
— in ; 
Concert Polonaise Pian ( Cosssietienn: Gaeta On 
G, Ar Depew, Hanmer M 
Concert Polonaise Pian ; S a — ~ 
p , ( M Georgia R i n,5 A 
Concert Polonaise ur ; aS ae gg - 
, , , M Grace H n, Asse 
( c ol 
ncert lonaise r , 3 Vie Mic 
M ( e Hoff: Ly ( 
> \ 
Concert Polonaise Pian ; et , “ee Dis , 
( M Grace H n, Lyric ( 
Ccncert Polonaise Pian cert Company, New Alban 
{ Ind 
{ Miss Gr H I ( 
Concert ais ani 
“me I — / cert ( y, Lis Ne 
‘ ( Miss ¢ e H ( rd 
Concert Polonaise Pian “ 


Love Me if I Live.. 
Break, Break, Break ‘ 
The Proposa ° ) 


E. W. Hanscom, 


( Mme Isabelle Bouton Maine 
} Music Festival, Bangor, M« 
Lullaby. cceuieeaonteded ‘ Mme. Isabelle Bouton, Portland, Me 


i Mrs, (¢ s. A. Clements, Detr 
M 


Lullaby 


Frank Lynes. 


Melody. Song 

Interpretation. Song : 

Ashes of Roses. Song...... os Ohi 

Sweetheart, Sigh No More. Song 

My King. Song...... : ...Miss Bertha Staples, Revere, Mass 

My Heart at Thy Sweet Voice 
(from Samson and Delilah)... { 


Edward MacDowell. 


Fourth Sonata (Keltic), for piano. Detroit Conservatory, Detroit, Mic} 
Mrs. Louise Unsworth Cragg 
Detroit, Mic! 
Clair de la Lune, op. 37 (piano). 
{ Ge 


Concert Etude, op. 36, for piano 


rege Schneider, Cincinnat 
Dans le Hamac, op. 37 (piano) O} 
Danse Andalouse, op. 37 (piano) } " 
To a Wild Rose. Piano... ...Miss Mabelle Sawyer, Bangor, Me 
Songs, op. 58— 

ee it * | Miss Guli Hack, A. R. C. M 
Sunrise. . . if 





>, Adelaide, Australia 
Thy Beaming Eyes. Song.....Music Students’ Club, Davenport, la 
John W. Metcalf. 


Love's Elegy.. Miss Anne Louise Daniells, San Francisco, Ca 


Edna Rosalind Park. 


Miss Grace KR. Munson, Boston, Mass 


Merry Maiden Spring.. University of Adelaid 


Immortality. 





A collection of the easiest piano etudes is “The Pupil’s First 
Etude Album,” by Ferdinand Meyer. They are progressively ar 
ranged, and extend from a selection from Cornelius Gurlitt’s op. 187 
(“Same Notes in Two Hands”) to an “Octave Study,” a “Study in 
Thirds,” and similar works. The volume is of fifty-five pages, and 


contains fifty-two compositions. These compositions represent more 





than twenty composers. The volume will prove helpful to teachers 
used alone or in conjunction with a more or less definite course of 


study. The pieces are short (none is longer than two pages), and 


TOWNSEND H. 


FELLOWS 


Concert Direction 
AND 


LARGEST CHURCH 
CHOIR EXCHANGE 
IN AMERICA. 


Carnegie Hall, - - New York. \ 








represent the principal hand and rhythmic problems. At the end 
(four pages) there are scales and chords in all the major and minor 
keys, each with a cadence group. 

“Summer Dreams” is the title of the six new piano duets by 
Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. They are for medium grade playing, admir 
ably prepared, very musical, and they make an appeal to the earnest 
pupil that makes for the cultivation of refined taste The titles are 
imaginative—*The Brownies,” “Robin Redbreast,” “Twilight, 
“Katydids,” “Elfin Tarantelle,” “‘Good-night.” 


“Me.” A Cycle of Songs Text from “A Child’s Garden of 


Verses,” by Robert Louis Stevenson, has been set to music by 





Thomas G. Shepard. Melodically these songs are simple and natura 
rhe piano is used independently The poems, selected from the 
ever-improving volume i Stevenson s ure “Foreign Lands Ihe 
Land of Counterpane,” “My Shadow,” “The Lamplighter “M 


Ship and I,” “Farewell to the Fart 


EMMA NEVADA. 


The Prima Donna and Her Company Arrive on the St. 
Paul—Their Long Tour About to Begin. 


MMA NEVADA, the celebrated prima donna, arrived 
on the St. Paul last Saturday. With her came the 
ollowing members of her concert company: Dr. Ray 


mond Palmer, manager; Pablo Casals, violoncellist; i-eon 





Moreau, pianist, and M. Maquarre 
\ number of the singer's friends were at the doc« to 


meet her upon the arrival of the St. Paul and she was 


given a cordial welcom« As she stepped down the gang 
plank Madame Nevada looked the picture ol healt! The 
passage across the Atlantic had been smooth and she was 


not seasick one minute 
I have a vivid remembrance of my experience when 


ast I landed in New York,” said Madame Nevada Then 


I was so ill that | had to be taken in a arriage to my 
ote Now I a perfectly well and fee n exceller 
mdition for the long tour that lies before me 

members of Nevada’s company enjoy a very high 





an reputation, but never before have they visited 
the United States. They come with the warmest com- 


mendation of the foremost critics in Europe 


leon Moreau, the pianist, ranks an g the greatest 
of the French pianists He has played frequently 
France, Spain, Portugal and England, and his success has 
been unequivocal. Moreau is not only a pianist of great 
ability, but an excellent composer as well He collab 
orated with Charles Lamoureaux in the | lu n of 
Tristan and Isolde,” and won great distinction on ac 
ount of his ripe musicianship. Some « s larger works 
such as his piano concerto and his symphonic poem, have 
received the unqualified approbation of the most discrim 
nating critics and the most distinguished pianists. But 
for his coming to America Moreau w 1 have played 
this concerto in London and Paris this s« 1 Asa 


pianist Moreau exemplifies the elegance of the French 


school His technic dequate and s usicai scholar- 
ship is undoubted. It is confidently expected that he will 
during this tour through America duplicate his transat 


lantic successes 


Another novus homo to the American public is Pablo 
Casals, the violoncellist He is protege the Queen 
Regent of Spain, and has received no less than four royal 
decorations. He has also been decor ited by the K ng of 


Portugal. Casals has played with success in all the mu 
sical centres of Europe He played for the Prince of 


Wales only a w weeks before Queen Victoria's death, 


and later was summoned to the Queen's palace He so 
charmed Queen Victoria that she bestowed upon him a 
costly gift He was the last musician who was in the 
Queen’s presence At the Crystal Palace concerts in Lon 
don Casals appeared as soloist, and won the praise « 
audiences and critics 

Maquarre, the flutist, is esteemed as one of the gre 





flute players in Europe. He was a prize pupil « 
Paris Conservatoire, and subsequently achieved a great 
reputation as a soloist 

Heathe Gregory, the young basso, is too well-known 
to need any extended comments hers His work last 
season stamped him as an artist 

To-morrow Madame Nevada and her company wiil 
leave New York for Boston, where their tour will begin 
They will appear in the Colonial Theatre in that city the 
night of November 26 


THE NEW HUSS SONATA. 
A‘ the concert of the Kneisel Quartet, Tuesday ever 


ing of last week, the novelty was a Sonata for vic-lir 
and piano, by Henry Holden Huss. This work, still in 
manuscript, was heard here for the first time. and con 
firmed the impression made by other works of the same 
composer, namely, that he has something to say. In ad 
dition to this he boldly departed from the usual manner 
of saying it, casting convention aside and preferring his 
own idea of presenting his subject. 
The scheme upon which this work is: built is that of a 
certain thematic unity, joining the several movements and 
welding them into a closer whu‘e by a careful treatment 


ethe 


of theme, which, either in its entirety or as z 
recurs in the different m« 
In carrying out this plan 


well did he choose his sub 


whatever form 
r the work 


there stand out 
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Reduced 


Suits and Cloaks. 


™ ARLY in October a woolen 
EK ma: ufacturer offered 
make us his finest woolens 
at considerable reductions if we 
wvuuid give him a large order to 
keep his mili running « 
dull season We orderea 
newest fab ics for Winter and 
early Spring, and shall 
these gouds into suits. skirts and 
cloaks to order only at one-third 


less than regular p: ices 


all of our styles and materials 


share in this Sale 


Note these reductions : 
Syits. lined throughout, 


former price $10, 
to $6.67. 


$12 Suits reduced to $8. 


$15 Suits reduced to 
$10. 


Costumes of Velvet- 
een, Corduroy and 


VelvetCords, former 
re- 


price $21.50, 

duced to $14.34. 
$24 Costumes reduced 

to $16. 


Skirts, former price $5, reduced to $3.34. 
$6 Skirts reduced to $4. 
$7 50 Skirts reduced to $5. 

Long Outer Jackets, tormer pri. e $10, reduced 
to $6.67. $15 Jackets reduced 'o $10. 
Raiay-Day Skirts, former price $6, reduced 
to $4. $7 50 Skirts reduced to $5. 
$9 Skirts reduced to $6. 

Reduced Prices on Rainy-Day Suits, 
Rain-Proof Coats and Skirts, etc. 

We are also closing out a few Sample Suits and 
Cloaks at one-half of regular prices 

The Uatalogue, Samples and Reduced ' rice List 
will be sent free. at your request, but write quickly, 
for the sale will last a few weeks only and the 
choicest goods will be sold first 
be filled promptly and to your liking 
not, send back the garment, and we 


your money. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
121 and 123 West 23d Street, New York. 
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PARIS. 


NEW YORK. 


NEW YORK. 











SCHOOL FOR ACTING. 
EMIL BERTIN, 


ter Régisseur de la Scéne de l’Opera Comique. 
Stage Practice. In Cast 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 





Mme. MARIE ROZE, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT, 
37 rue Joubert. 


Chaussée d’Antin, Paris. 


Mise-en-scéne, Ensemble practice in cast. 
on stage. 





LA VILLA VIOLETTE 
TROCADERO, 


22 Rue Raynouard. Mme. Fiessinger. 
Assortment of rooms. Excellent table. Gardens. 
All facilities of "bus and tram. 


DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 


Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 
ractice. Voice, lyric, declamation, languages, sol- 
Ri ¢, ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 
lass and single lessons. 
Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 
go rue St, Petersbourg. 








FRENCH SOormnooki 
M. DUMARTHERAY, 


From Sounds to Literature, Pronunciation, Ac- 
cent, Conversation. 
(Opera.) 


Mme. 


14 rue Taitbout. 


FLORENZA d°ARONA, 


VOCAL PROFESSEU 
5 — Basiano, Paris. 
Special sessions during the s 
EPERTOIRE AN INTERPRETATION. 


Mme. IDA LURIG, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
French—Italian—German. 
Specialty of German Songs and Oratorio. 
(Trocadero) 5 rue Petrarque, Paris. 


Miss JULIA KLUMPKE, 


VIOLINISTE. 
Pupil of MM. Eugene Ysaye and G. Rémy. 
Concerts, Musicales, Lessons, Violin and Aacoen 
peniment. 10 rue Froidevaux, Paris. 


MME. ROBINSON DUFF, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
4 rue de la Renaissance i’Alma, Paris. 


Mme. ROSINE LABORDE, 


PROF. DE CHANT. 
62 rue de Ponthien, Paris. 


Mie. GRACE LEE HESS 
Supplementary Education, SCHOOL. 


French Language Obligatory. 
145 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 


MLLE. KIKINA, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 


Ancienne Eléve de MARCHESI 
100 Avenue de Villiers, Paris. 


MLLE. NILANDE, 


Authorized Teacher of the Yersin Phono-Rhyth- 
mic Method. French Diction, French Language. 
(Av. Marceau). 37 rue de Chaillot. 


MLLE. MARTINI, 


Artiste Opéra, Opéra Cone 7 Théatre Lyrique, 
Professor of “ 
Silent Entesgectation, Stage Bestacee, 


Pantomime, 
87, rue St. Lazare, Paris. 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE 
Rapidly, onaty ond, Srwtre soquired » —_ 
(3 francs, post free.) 

Private lessons by DS. Kimon, 
10 rue Cambon, Paris. 


Mme. ROGER-MICLOS, 
PIANO—PARIS. 
eee and Superior Class and Private 


ublic Pupils’ Concerts. 
27 Avenue MacMahon 


Mog. J. VIEUXTEMPS, 


VOCAL PROFESSOR. 
Classes and Private Lessons. Placing and Mend- 
ing of Tones. as rue de Tocqueville (Monceau) 


BALDELLI, 


ITALIAN BARITONE. 
Théatre Royal, Madrid. Professeur de Chant. 
(Champs Elysées). 6 rue Euler, Paris. 
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This space will be devoted to plane compositions by 
HENRY XANDER. 


° } Eeetnee by JOHN ¥ ELLIS & ve 

‘a. Av., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Now being performed by prominent pianists 
with much success. 


Kathrin Hilke, 


JS oprano. 


ORATORIO, CONCERTS, MUSICALES, 


“‘Springtide.’ 





JOSEPH JOACHIM SCHOOL. 
STRINGED INSTRUMENTS. 
GERALDINE MORGAN, Director. 


Orchestral aad "Cello Deparimeat, Paul Morgan. 
914 CARNEGIE HALL, New York. 


SHANNA CUMMING, 
SOPRANO. 
1424 Pacific Street, Brooklyn. 
Telephone 906A, Bedford. 
WOLFSOHN MU SICAL. BUREAU. 


PLATON BROUNOFF 


Voice Culture, Coaching, Piano. 
LECTURE-RECITALS 2.2USSIAN 


Vocai Solo, Choral and Piano Illustrations. 
10 EAST {7th STREET, NEW YORK. 
BRANCH, 251 EAST BROADWAY. 


THE KLINGENFELD COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


—AND— 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION. 


108 Hancock Street, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 











NLW YORK STLDIO: 40 West 35th Street. 


LEO SCHULZ, 


’Cello Virtuoso, 
77 WEST 55th STREET, NEW YORK, 


ELIZABETH D. LEONARD, 
CONTRALTO, 
Oratorio, Concerts, Drawing Rooms, 








325 West 87th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Blanche Duffield, 


Soprano. 
111 West 114th Street, New York. 
WoLtrsoHn Musica BuREAU. 


Mr. and Mrs. 
John Dennis Mehan, 


SUITE SEVENTY, 
Carnegie Hall, 





New York, 





International, Musical and Educational Exchange, 
CHAKLOTTE BABCOCK. KATHARINE INGERSOLL. 
CARNEGIE HALL, New York. 


ESTELLE HARRIS 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 


Soprano Church of the Divine Paternity 
(76th Street and 8th Ave.). 


60 West 104th Street, New York, 








PAUL LISTEMANN, 
VIOLIN VIRTUOSO. 


FRANZ LISTEMANN, 
*CELLO VIRTUOSO. 


118 East Eighty-sixth Street, New York. 


FRIEDA STENDER — 
SOPRANO, 





CoNCERT OR ORATORIO. 

Bay 29th St.and Benson Ave., 
Bensonhurst, Brooklyn. 

Management of L. M. Ruben, 

108 Fifth Ave,, New York City. 


Private address: 








H. R. KNOPF, 


ARTISTIC 


Bow and Violin Maker. 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
FINE OLD VIOLINS and * ELLOS, 
ARTIST BOWS and STRINGS. 
The Finest and Largest Collection of 
Old Violins and ’Cellos in America. 
119 East 23d Street, Now York. 
ARTISTIC REPAIRING. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
Maker of the celebrated H.R. Knopf Violins 
and ’Cellos, indorsed by many artists. 





142 West 13th Street, NEW YORK. 





Mrs. ROLLIE BORDEN LOW, 


Sopran: 
Recital, Concert ond Oratorio. 
Vocal Instruction. 


Address. 205 West 56th Street, New York. 


Mrs, L. P. MORRILL, 
SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE. 





The Chelsea, 222 West 23d Street, New York. 


NEW YORK. 


GEORGE ENSWORTH, 


Baritone, 
Address, 24 West 72d St., NEW YORK. 
VICTOR BAILLARD, 











KATE STELLA BURR, 
VOCAL CULTURE—ACCOMPANIST. 


Coach to leading artists. Correct interpretation. 
Highest artistic finish. Opera, Oratorio, Song 
Recitals. Organist-Director Grace M. E. Church. 

Studio: 76 West 82d Street, New York. 


JOHN YOUNG, 
TENOR. 
Oratorio and Concert. 
271 West 118th Street, New York 


HUBERT ARNOLD, 
VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION. 
138 West 65th Street, New York. 


J. JEROME HAYES, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Studio: 40 West Twenty- a Street. 














THE BERTA GROSSE- THOMASON 


SCHOOL FOR PIANO. 
340 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
Piano Classes. Theory, Harmony, Composition. 
Bassett. Tuition per Term, $15 to $50. 


Percy Hemus, 


BARITONE, 
(St. Patrick’s Cathedral.) 
Vocal Instruction. 
128 West Sixty-fourth Street, New York. 








Studio: 


ADELAIDE C, OKELL. 


° PIANO INSTRUCTION, 
Certificated pupil of Teresa Carrefio. 
57 West Eighty. fourth Street, New York. 





ARTHUR CLAASSEN, 


CONDUCTOR ARION SOCIETY. 
341 Jefferson Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





ARTHUR D. WOODRUFF, 


Satie: si Fifth Avenue, New York City, 


MARIE A. STILWELL, 


Conductur and Teacher of Singing. 
Preparation for Oratorio and Church. 


he Commonwealth, ” East Orange, N. J 
Mondays and Thursdays. 


CONTRALTO. 
Oratorios, Concerts and Musicals. 
(Washington Avenue Baptist Church.) 
73 Gates Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Miss FANNY M. SPENCER, 


Solo Organist. 
Soloist Pan-American Exposition. 
Instruction: Piano ~~ Theory. 
145 East 23d Sesect. New York. 





Miss VIRGINIA BAILIE, 


Miss INGA HOEGSBRO, 


HARRIETTE BROWER, 





JULIA C. ALLEN. 


Pianist and Teacher. 
LESCHETIZKY METHOD. 
Studio: 1202 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


PIANISTE AND TEACHER. 
Graduate of Copenhagen Conservatoire. 
Mason -Virgil Synthetic Methods. 

Studio: 603-604 Carnegie Hall. 
Tuesdays and Fridays from 1 to 6 p. m. 


PIANIST. 
Concests, Recitals, Instruction. 
Studios: 133 st Sixteenth Street t, 
and Steinway Hall, New York. 





VIOLINIST. 


BASSO-BARITONE. 
Oratorio and Song Recital. 
Address: 141-143 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


THOMAS SINCLAIR GORE, 


BARITONE—SOLOIST. 
Concert—Church—Opera. 
39 West Twenty-sixth Street, New York. — 





ROBERT KENT PARKER, 


BASSO. 
Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 
131 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 


LILLIE MACHIN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Certificated pupil of Vannuccini. 
1203 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


LOUIS KOEMMENICH, 


CONDUCTOR 
Brooklyn Saengerbund Heinebund, New York 








Studio: 478 Second street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
WADE R. B ROW N, 

Organist, Accompanist ond Choral Conductor. 
Instruction Piano, Organ, Theory, 


Song Interpretation. 
19 W West 103d Street, New York. 


LAURA CRAWFORD, 


Solo Organist and Accompanist. 
Instruction Piano, Organ. 
Studio: 9 West g1st Street, New York. 
Telephone: 1127 Riverside. 





Miss ADELE MARGULIES, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION. 
Nos. 705-6 Carnegie Hall, New York. 








Studios: 
| 


ALICE THURLOW, 


CONTRALTO. 
Concert, en Church, 
Wm. O. Wolfe, Manag 
217 Vest Forty-fourth street. 


McCALL LANHAM 


BARITONE. 

OPEN FOR ENGAGEMENTS. 
Opera, Concerts and Oratorio. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 

Care AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF APPLIED MUSIC, 
212 West 59th Street, New York. 


SARAH KING PECK, 


SOPRANO, 
CONCERTS AND ORATORIO. 
55 West 85th Street, New York. 


HANS TIETGEN, 
VIOLIN MAKER 
and dealer in Old Italian Violins. 











rt) eS 


ee 
Importer of VENETIAN and 
Prepared Roma “Pure Quiat’’ Strings. 
382 Union Square East, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


W. A. HOWLAND, 
BARITONE. 


Address: University School of Music, 





INSTRUCTION. 
_Commesio Hell, | New York. 





Gives practical experience in stage work Brings out pupils in full roles in 
Gives more —_ and for a lower tuition th 
engagements 


or pupils when competent. 


rite for details, STED Ww A THEATRE, 


Ann Arbor, M ich. 


Hinshaw Senet of OQoern and Drama 


ublic performances. 


an any other similar school in America. Secures 


Performances semi-monthly. 


CHICAGO. 

















Concert, 














The Royal Agent 


ASHTON’S ROYAL AGENCY 


38 Old Bond St, LONDON, W. 


Theatrical, 
Variety. 


Artists introduced, Tours and Concerts arranged and managed. 


for Drawing Room Entertainments. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


BALDWIN PIANO “ius cxsio. se 


HAMILTON PIANOS—S|ILVER MEDAL—HAMILTON ORGANS. 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis 
D. H. BALDWIN & CO,, s2s2nnt Sere 
STRICH & ZEIDLER, A. B. CHASE 
Producers of High Class Pianos—Upright and Grand, P|] A N OS 
134TH STREET AND BROOK AVENUE, NEW YORK. » 
lighest type of Artistic Instrument 


EASE Factories: West 43d Street. 
Office and Salesrooms: 109 West 42d Street, EFactory at NORWALK, OHIO. 


iIANOS. NEW YORK. 











REFERENCE The Editor-in-Chief of Tue } ( 


ee HUGO GORLITZ 


119 New Bond Street, 


LEIPSiC. prespen.| CONCERT DIRECTION apt ge 


Agency Founded 1870 


Mrs, SKENE-GIPSER, HERMANN Wotrr. European-American Concert Bureau 


Nine years Director of Paderewski's Tours 








te 


























Only epportunitg in Leipsic to study the a n Flot twellstrasse 1 : 
Cable address sae atreigens Sole Agent and Manager of K.ubelik 
Leschetizky Method, . ‘ er of the Philharmonic : 
. SURES Venere AN r OF KUBELIK, 1901-1902 
ONCE A WEEK IN DRESDEN. , ul. Berlit AMERICAN TOVKR 
e e lea g artists Under Management of 
Best enda I t ngen, Mme, Car MR. DANIEL FROHMAN @ MR. HVGO GORLIGZ. 
Sit other rcella Sembrich 
estra <somee enementieemeniemenennats . OPTED 
Piano Lessons given in Engfish or German rs of ef Hofmann — — ; : 
= Sarasate THE **Undertakes Good Artists Only.’ 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers ON CORDE ® Mr 
Apply for Catalogue. , i t 
ONCERT : nem , antee of 
ONTROL : 


Royal Conservatory of Music and Theatre, dst. cemm. | OTRO 2 ition ne rg, 


ment and Lecture Bureau A 310 R < ton w 
ty-sixth 1899-1909: 1,277 Pu 2 Recitals. 118 Instructors, among whom ar ddress: 310 Regent St. London 
Forty-sixth Year, 18 D: 1,277 Pupi ecitals. 118 tgs) uate Telephone: 4153 GERRARD. Telegrams: “‘ CONCORDIST, LONDON.” Cable Code: THE CONCORDE CODE 


STUDIO: 39b Mitzer Strasse, \E!IPSIC 




















Frau Auer-Herbeck, Bachmann, Braunroth, Déring, Draesek ann, Frau Fa _—“ Fuchs, —— 
Hépner, Janssen, Iffert, Kluge Fri. von Kotzebue, Kr e, Mz Orgeni, Paul, Frau Rappoldi 
Kahrer Rem mele, Reuss, Schmole, Von Schreiner, Schulz-Beuthen Sievert, Fri. Spliet, Starcke, CARL FISCHER, 6, 8 & 10 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK. 
Tyson-Wolff, Urbach, Vetter, Winds, Wolf, Wilh er e fore t members of the Royal Court — 
Orchestra, headed by Concertmaster Rappold (sritzmacher, Feiger Bauer, Biehring, Fricke, LaTestT PUBLLOATONS. 
Gabler, Wolfermann, et Education from begin ng to finish I tses or single branches “ — ee . arch. by L. P. 1 RENDEA ‘ Brice 
Principal admission times begin April and Sep \ n granted also at other times oy * cone: a i. ae H’ SCOUT ae ‘ : , = 
For prospectus and other information apply to our ; Americas Representet! = Chae haber er a ae ) RARNA ; > 
; rbor siiy Ma v RNA “ 
E, A. LEOPOLD, Vocal natoaahan, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 4. *Artist’s Dream, Waltz, by R. VOLLSTEDT, for 
i the ers the Star Waltz y k 





The Stern Conservatory of Music, MIS PUBLIHER ad PORTER, Sm ce er a 


EE METRO th f e interest of the musical 
FOUNDED i850, e profession t alee n - oo per ar r s ¢a 


222 Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonie). Berlin, S. W. 
Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 


COMN@BERVATORY Development in all branches of music OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC SCHOOL 
Complete Training for the Stage ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (comprising all solo and all orchestral 
instruments. SEMINARY Special training for teachers CHORUS SCHOOL ELEMENTARY 
PIANO AND VIOLIN S¢ HOO. | 

Principal Teachers: HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Max Loewengard, Hans Pfitaner Prof. KE. 8 
Taubert. PIANO—Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschotk, Anton Foerster, Otto Hegener, Prof. Ernest Jed | 
licska, A. Papendick, Heinr. Pfitzner, Gustav Pobl, A. Sormann, Prof. EB. E. Taubert Guenther 


Freudenberg, Victor etisenGer, Ernst Lochbrunnter SINGING—Fraa Prof. Selma Nicklase-Kemp 
ner, Mme. Blanche Cor Frau Julie Moeller, Wladyslaw Seidemann, Alexander Heinemann 


OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC CLASS—Felix Ebri VIOLIN—Lady Halle (Wilma Norman-Neruda), 
Prof. Guetavy Hollaender, Bernard Dessau, Willy Nicking, Ww Rampelmann ‘CELLO—Helnrich 
Kiefer HARP, HARMONIUM Franz Poenits. ORGAN—Otto Dienel, Royal Music Director, etc | 

CHARGES from 125 marks ($30) up to 500 marks ($120) Annually > | 


Prospectuses may be obtained through the conservatory Pupils received at any time. Consulta 
tion hours from 11 a. m. to 1 p. m 








THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 


Klindworth-Scharwenka Conservatory of Music, | iieiiaiiaianin 


BERLIN W., STEGLITZE eg Se 19. 


ic, pitgctor: Dr. Huco Goupscumpr. Principal Teachers: Prof, Xaver Scuarwanka, | Nog, 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 




















BERGER, YER 
MAHI ; Gol HMIDT, Lina Beck (Singing ZAyICc, GRUENBE VAN BRENNER- 
BERG (Violin), VAN Lier (‘Cello) ; Knurrer (Opera) 
Pn evel at any cn CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
= — ESTABLISHED 18 
CHARLES FRANK, lI LEWIS BROWNI Miss CLARA BAUR, Directress. 
BASS-BARITONI —_ 
, P “oncert Ore ¢ iam te : . ‘ 
Vocal Instruction ( rganist—Pianist, A Thorough Musical Education After the Methods of Foremost European Conservatories, 
Opera. Concer nd bratoric 4 G a _ SS 
peas si : ante, So BRANCHES TAUGHT. Students from the city and vicinity, as well as 
Studio: 226 East Sixty-ninth Street, New York Pianoforte, Voice Culture, Pipe Organ, Cabinet those from abroad, cam enter at any time during 
ee cee er Mesdemoiselles YERSIN | Organ, Violin, Violoncell Cornet and other ‘¢ SCHOOL YEAR AND SUMMER ' ERM 
. Orchestral Instruments, 1 ry of Mus En y ng ladies from a distance find a home in the 
Ernst i. aia Authors of the semble Playing, Elocution and Physical Culture Conservatory | img, where they = pursue 
> “DEW —_ o Modern Lan iages and Eneli ish gy Bn their studies under the supervision the Diree® 
=e PHONO RHYTHMIC FRENCH METHOD _ ouse & ; rales 
lo Violinist and Teacher; ai Theo ess. For catalogues, address 
— and Nenmen ape Winter address Miss CLARA BAUR 
Graduate of the Roval High oo in Berlin 465 Lexington Avenue, NEW YORE | Students are prepared for positions in Schools ~ . 


Summer address | and Colleges, in Church Choirs and for the Stage Fourth and Lawrence Streets 


489 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. Newport House. Bar Harbor Me Concert or Oratorio Cincinnati, Ohio, 











STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


all component 
the 





manufacturers who mak 
(including 


fact 


of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior 


asting of the full metal frames), in their own ries 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109° & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 
No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 
EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY & SONS, 
St. Paull, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY, 














Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d-53d Streets, New York City 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 


Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





EVERETT 
PIANOS 


GRAND and UPRIGHT *« > 
DISTINCT ART CREATIONS 


IMITATING NONE, BUT POSSESSING INDIVIDUAL QUALITIES WHICH MAKE 
THEM THE BEST NOW MANUFACTURED. 


OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, RICHARD BURMEISTER 


AND OTHER EMINENT VIRTUOS! EXCLUSIVELY USE AND UNQUALIFIEDLY 
INDORSE THEM. 


EVERETT PIANO CQO. 


BOSTON 














THE JOHN CHVRBRCH CO. 


CINCINNATI. 


NEW YORK CHIC_AGO 















PIANOS 





CHICAGO, | 


MBALL™ 


LL. U. S. A. 





BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON. 


NEW YORK. 





THE CELEBRATED 


teads the List of the tm Grade and 


Pianos, 


Are at present Preferred by 


the Most the Leading 


Popular and Artists. 





SOHMER & CO. 


SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, 





Cor. 22d Street. 


VOSe — 


‘lapeenans appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 
Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for erplanatory literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


160 Boylston Street, Boston, [lass. 








BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214—218 WILLIAM STREET, AND 18—20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 




























